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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THANKS to the complaisance of the German Government, who 

On the have not only allowed but encouraged their semi- 
official steamship companies to undertake the 
coaling of Russian war-vessels throughout their 
journey to the Far East, and also, we regret to 
add, to the cupidity of British coal-owners, who have contracted 
to supply the necessary coal, the Baltic Fleet was at last able to 
get under way on October 15. We do not know what is to be 
said of the inaction of his Majesty’s Ministers in allowing British 
subjects to supply an article declared by Russia to be contraband 
of war to the enemies of his Majesty’s ally. Any Government 
but ours would have found some method of preventing a 
proceeding which, if not a technical violation of international 
law, is a flagrant breach of the comity which should prevail 
among allies. Readers of Professor Boyd Dawkins’ article on 
the present state of our supplies of smokeless steam coal will 
realise the gravity of the announcement that no less than 500,000 
tons of this precious article are to be exported before the end of 
the year for the use of the Russian fleet. By a strange fatality, 
which would almost seem to suggest that the policy of laissez 
faire, laissez aller is not benevolently viewed by Providence, the 
first performance of the Baltic Squadron when it got to sea was 
a barbarous attack upon unarmed British subjects which, 
whether it be pacifically settled or otherwise, will not soon be 
effaced from the mind of the nation. It was only on the 


morning of Monday, October 24, that the public learnt that 
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three days previously—+.e., on the anniversary of Trafalgar—an 
atrocity had been perpetrated which is thus described in a 
leading article of the Westminster Gazette, a newspaper not given 
to inflaming international incidents : 


The outrage committed by the Russian fleet inthe North Sea is so bad that 
it ought to bring its own remedy. Here is no case in which International 
lawyers may argue as to the rights and wrongs of belligerents and neutrals, 
The Russians simply fired upon a fleet of harmless trawlers, sinking two vessels, 
damaging others, killing two men, and wounding thirty more. The story, as 
told by the fishermen, reads like sudden madness. We are told that the Russians, 
while passing through the fishing fleet on the Dogger Bank, suddenly opened 
fire, then formed into fighting line, and for the space of twenty minutes poured 
shrapnel into the defenceless fishermen. After that they steamed away without 
stopping to inquire what damage they had done or whether any of the injured 
men and boats required assistance. Twenty-four hours later a crowd of sight- 
seers was watching the procession of battleships and cruisers down Channel, 
little dreaming what this same flotilla had been doing in the North Sea. So 
extraordinary a story has never been told before, and it is little wonder that the 
public should be greatly concerned and excited about it. 


When we add that the Daily News, which belongs to the 
extreme school of anti-nationalism—and is almost incapable of 
believing that any foreigner can do wrong or any Englishman 
do right—is thus stirred by the outrage, some faint idea of the 
popular indignation may be imagined : 

We have to convince the world that the lives of our fishermen, who “ go 

down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters,” are sacred 
in our eyes, and, if necessary, to be defended with the full strength of our right 
arm. Russia will, we have no doubt, show immediately that she takes the most 
serious possible view of the incident. We shall have to demand that she make 
formal acknowledgment of her error, and manifest in every possible way, both 
moral and material, that she regrets the incident. 
It is a unique episode, and unique reparation will be required. 
Should there, unhappily, be any delay or hesitation on the part of 
the Russian Government in doing its duty, there are happily 
sufficient British ships available to bring the corsairs to book. 


The only explanation attempted of this astounding affair by 
, the friends of Russia is that the Russians have 

got the Japanese so completely on the brain as to 
have actually mistaken British fishing-boats for Japanese torpedo- 
boats.* If this be true, strait-waistcoats should be served round 


“‘ Nerves.’ 


* Reuter’s agency, which cannot be discounted as anti-German, reports the 
following theory as current in St. Petersburg: “For the last fortnight the 
Admiralty had been warned by Germany of the possibility of an attack on the 
Baltic Fleet in the North Sea. This warning was repeated many times, the 
object being to prove that Germany alone is the real friend. The officers of 
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the Russian fleet. As we go to press it is officially announced 
that the British Government, after obtaining “a full statement of 
the facts of the attack upon the Hull trawling fleet,” had made 
“urgent representations” to the Russian Government, to whom 
it had been explained “that the situation is one which, in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Government, does not admit of delay.” 
These are serious words, and we hope they may have the desired 
effect. The matter must be settled one way or the other before 
these pages are in the hands of the reader. The danger lies 
in the fact that our statesmen are always prepared to make 
“urgent remonstrances” to foreign Governments whenever 
British opinion is sufficiently excited, but when the popular 
storm subsides our Government is almost invariably willing 
to accept any reply which the foreign Government chooses to 
make. This has instilled thetdangerous delusion into the Conti- 
nental mind that the British never mean business, as their 
paper protests, even in the worst cases, can always be satisfied 
by “friendly assurances.” This time, however, public indigna- 
tion will not die down, as the atrocity is instinctively felt to be 
a challenge to the whole nation, and we trust that there may be 
sufficient intelligence in St. Petersburg to realise the peril of pro- 
crastination. In any event, the knowledge that a fleet of from 
thirty to forty war-vessels is on the loose under officers who, on 
the most charitable construction, are off their heads, is net a 
pleasant prospect for the maritime world. As the Westminster 
Gazette inquires, ‘If his (the Admiral’s) nerves are in this con- 
dition while he is yet in the North Sea, in what condition will 
they be when he is off the Cape of Good Hope and approaching 
Chinese waters, and what may be the results to neutral 
shipping?” There do not seem to be two opinions in the 
civilised world as to the enormity of this outrage, which has 
been condemned in every language, but it is highly significant 
that the German semi-official Press has received orders, 
which could only have come from the highest quarters, to 
adopt a “reserved” attitude for fear of hurting Russian sus- 
ceptibilities. Our readers will, of course, bear in mind that the 
Kaiser is a British admiral, and that his ships are given the 
freedom of our waters. This eloquent and suggestive silence 
coincides with the important announcement that the rap- 
prochement between Germany and Russia has reached a further 
stage of development, as the Tsar Nicholas II. has consented 
to agree to the revival of an arrangement which was aban- 


the Russian squadron were literally driven off their heads by these warnings 
which were the real cause*of the North Sea incident. 
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doned by his father and has long been desired by the 
Kaiser, viz., that the German Military Attaché in St. Petersburg 
and the Russian Military Attaché in Berlin should be “ specially 
attached to the person of the Sovereign to whom they are 
accredited.” Readers of Bismarck’s Memoirs will appreciate the 
significance of this development, which will afford the Kaiser 
another channel of perscnal communication—i.e., of intrigue into 
the highest circles in Russia. 


The North Sea outrage also synchronises with the discovery 
Th iia that the German Embassy in Pekin, either to 
e Position : , : 
at Wenaee. gratify Russia or merely as a gratuitous provoca- 
tion to Great Britain, and in pursuance of the 
world-wide d'plomatic war which has been waged against us for 
some years past, is working to prevent the ratification of the 
Treaty with Thibet, which we owe to the gallantry, the devotion 
and the skill of Colonel Younghusband. It is a far cry from the 
Dogger Bank to the Chinese capital, but we trust that in the event 
of the War Party in Russia—who have long been anxious to 
“spread” the war with Japan, from which the Tsardom has 
nothing to gain—utilising the murder of British subjects for this 
fell purpose that our Admiralty will realise, from the universal 
hostility of the German Government manifested on the 
Thibetan Treaty as on a hundred other occasions, that Germany 
is only waiting for a decent opportunity of pouncing on us, 
For us there can be no going back as regards this crowning 
outrage in the North Sea, which is the culmination of a series 
of lawless Russian acts for which our Government has been 
unable to obtain any redress, but it is as well to under- 
stand the main factors involved. France seems to hold the key 
to the present international position. If it were recognised else- 
where that French statesmen had sufficient strength of purpose 
to keep out of a conflict: between Russia and England, then it 
would be dangerous for Germany to participate. If, on the other 
hand, there were thought to be a fair prospect of “stampeding” 
the French into a war with England either by a Russian threat to 
repudiate her- debt or by the fear of losing the Dual Alliance, 
which would involve the military isolation of France, then 
undoubtedly we should have three fleets to deal with in seeking 
reparation for Dogger Bank. It could not affect the decision 
of this country, because to sit down under such a callous crime 
would be a convincing declaration to the world at large that the 
British Empire had put up the shutters. 
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When we went to press last month the belligerents were re- 
The War. cruiting from their bloody encounter at Liau-yang, 
where it will be remembered that, as the result 

of five days’ desperate fighting at the end of September and the 
beginning of October, the Japanese drove the Russians from 
elaborately prepared positions with heavy losses. The victors 
necessarily suffered severely. The wonder to those who know 
the ground is that they were not exterminated. Liau-yang 
was a signally disastrous defeat, because if the Russian army 
cannot hold its own with equal numbers plus the advantage 
of position, what hope can there be of its ever defeating the 
Japanese ? That Marshal Oyama failed to bring off a Sedan, as 
was anticipated by sanguine spectators, is also true. Sedans do 
not happen in every war. The Japanese were insufficient in 
numbers to outflank and annihilate the enemy, possibly, as we 
suggested last month, because of the over-confidence which 
had not unnaturally been bred in the Japanese Staff by their 
unbroken series of successes. That their victory was not 
more dramatic was no doubt partly due to the clever bluffing 
tactics of General Kuropatkin, who, leaving a rearguard con- 
fronting the armies of Oku and Nodzu massed his troops 
on his left with the object of doing to Kuroki what Oyama 
hoped to do to him. That the Japanese were misled by 
Kuropatkin’s tactics seems clear, and it is not we believe any 
longer disputed that the Japanese right was in grave peril for 
at least twenty-four hours; indeed the Russians, who seem to be 
developing a weakness for scapegoats, allege that but for General 
Orloff’s blunder—which his friends explain on the ground that 
his instructions were imperfect—this great coup would have been 
effected. As it was the Japanese soldier—and this is asoldier’s rather 
than a General’s war-—saved the situation by his extraordinary 
combination of élan and endurance. The tables were turned on 
General Kuropatkin, who only escaped fin the nick of time 
from the fate he had tried to inflict on Kuroki. That his army 
was withdrawn without further losses was the only piece of 
generalship which the Russians had hitherto shown in the 
campaign, and was accordingly eulogised by chivalrous on- 
lookers in a somewhat extravagant vein. The two sides were 
thought to have fought to a standstill, The Russians only 
just crawled away from Liau-yang and there was no Japanese 
pursuit; but in an incredibly short time the Mikado’s army 
was once more on the move, having made good all losses, and 
towards the end of September things seemed to be shaping for 
a repetition of the battle of Liau-yang in the neighbourhood of 
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Mukden, where the Russians were reported to have prepared 
fresh sedentary positions. 


Then occurred a curious little pause in the operations, marked 
hie Minti, by an undercurrent of rumour that the Japanese 
Bluff, had suffered more heavily than was generally 
believed, and that they were not in a position to 

resume the offensive. On September 25 came the Tsar’s announce- 
ment of the constitution of a second army under General Gripen- 
berg, which had become necessary, according to the autograph 
letter of his Majesty, owing to “the intense energy with which 
Japan is conducting the war, and the stubbornness and high war- 
like qualities displayed by the Japanese.” The Russian forces in 
Manchuria would, therefore, be divided into two armies; and 
while his Majesty “intended leaving the command of one of 
these armies in the hands of General Kuropatkin,” he appointed 
General Gripenberg to the second. Consternation was caused 
throughout military Russia by the royal declaration that General 
Gripenberg was to follow “the general directions of the 
Commander-in-Chief,” when it was realised that this designation 
was intended to signify the unconscionable Alexeieff, who, though 
regarded by his countrymen as the villain of the piece, was 
thus to be placed in supreme command of 500,000 men—a novel 
position for a sailor. Within four days Japan replied to the Russian 
demonstration by a radical change in her military system, 
extending the period of service of her soldiers from 12} to 
174 years—a step estimated to bring forthwith 600,000 trained 
men to the colours. The opening of October was marked by 
a magnificent piece of Russian bluff, which, in spite of all 
previous fiascoes imposed on the Western world sufficiently to 
cause a fall in Japanese Stocks. On October 2 a grandiose appeal 
to his army was issued in the name of General Kuropatkin, con- 
taining the startling announcement that he was about to take the 
offensive. The tone of this order strongly confirms the assertion 
of a French journalist that though signed by the unhappy Kuro- 
patkin, its sonorous periods had been penned by Alexeieff. It is 
even alleged that General Kuropatkin, who seems to have as for- 
midable enemies in his rear as on his front, had unsuccessfully 
appealed to the Tsar to be spared the humiliation of signing 
such a document. After raking up the exploded calumny that 
seven months ago the enemy “treacherously fell upon us at 
Port Arthur before war had been declared,” the Order recog- 
nised that “the enemy is not only not overthrown, but in his 
arrogance continues to dream of complete victory.” Hitherto the 
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Manchurian army has “not been numerically strong enough to 
defeat the Japanese army,” and therefore after repelling a whole 
series of Japanese attacks at Liau-yang and elsewhere, “it had 
successfully withdrawn to Mukden without abandoning a single 
gun, prisoner, or wounded man, and with the baggage train 
entirely intact.” Now, however, 


the Emperor has assigned for the conflict with Japan forces sufficient to 
assure us victory... .. Now the moment to go and meet the enemy, for 
which the whole army has been longing, has come, and the time has arrived 
for us to compel the Japanese to do our will, for the forces of the Manchurian 
army are strong enough to begin the forward movement. 


General Kuropatkin or Admiral Alexeieff, whoever may be the 
author, exhorted the troops to “bear in mind the importance of 
victory to Russia, and, above all, to remember how necessary 
victory is the more speedily to relieve our brothers at Port 
Arthur.” There was much speculation as to the cause of this 
unexpected development, which completely nonplussed expert 
onlookers, some of whom were inclined to imagine that 
Russia must have successfully concealed some cards up her 
sleeve. But as the movement developed it was generally attributed 
to political interference, though some persons were uncharitable 
enough to suggest that, like General Baratieri of Abyssinian 
memory, Kuropatkin was eager for a success before being super- 
seded. Is it not possible that there may have been serious 
military reasons for General Kuropatkin’s advance? He was 
between the Devil and the deep sea. For many weeks past 
there have beeni alarming reports as to the state of the Russian 
supplies ; and if it be true, as is alleged, that General Kuropatkin 
regards it as impossible to maintain an army of more than 
240,000 men beyond Baikal now that the Russians have lost 
command of the fertile plains of Manchuria, his action would 
be fully explained. Being at the top of his strength, and 
knowing that the Japanese were daily increasing in numbers, 
he thought he had better risk the offensive rather than face the 
certainty of being overwhelmed. It was admittedly a forlorn 
hope, but then the entire Russian attempt to cope with Japan 
has borne that character ever since the latter gained command 
of the sea. 


Whether the motive of General Kuropatkin’s movement was 
Sha-ho political or military, the fact remains that the 
“army of which he is the responsible commander 

hazarded the offensive on October 9, and there ensued one of the 
bloodiest and most iprotracted battles in human history, ending, 
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like all previous encounters, in the disastrous defeat of the 
Russians. The fighting extended over a front of some twenty 
miles, and has already lasted for nearly a fortnight, while it is 
uncertain whether it is yet concluded or only temporarily sus- 
pended. As, moreover, the country is a terra incognita to Western 
strategists, and there has been no coherent report of the operations, 
it has been impossible hitherto, even for the most competent 
students of the war, to give an account of this colossal engage- 
ment called the battle of Sha-ho by the Japanese, from the 
adjoining river—such as laymen can understand. General 
Kuropatkin, as at Liau-yang, appears to have massed an immense 
force on his left, with the design of destroying the Japanese right 
army under Kuroki; but his outflanking movement necessitated a 
circuitous march through an almost impassable country, and 
General Kuroki does not appear at any moment to have been in 
anything like the peril which threatened him at Liau-yang. 
Marshal Oyama retaliated by a double movement, viz., an effort 
to outflank the Russian right, as also an attempt to pierce the 
Russian centre, which is said to argue a want of concentration in 
the Japanese tactics. Thus there was heavy fighting along the 
entire line of both armies ; and though the Russians held their 
ground with characteristic doggedness and succeeded in prevent- 
ing the Japanese from bringing off a theatrical coup, it was at such 
prodigious cost as to make their defeat overwhelming. According 
to the latest Japanese official report, dated October 24, the victors 
had so far captured 45 guns and 709 prisoners, and had counted no 
less than 13,333 Russian corpses on the field. The total Russian 
casualties must therefore have approximated to the appalling 
figure of 75,000. The Japanese casualties were officially returned 
at 15,879. Though there were naturally ups and downs during a 
fortnight’s fighting, the Russians seem to have scored only one dis- 
tinctive success, viz., the capture of twelve Japanese guns ata place 
called Lone Tree Hill, which, being the first guns they had taken 
during the war, caused unrestrained jubilation in St. Petersburg. 
All speculation as to future operations seems somewhat futile, 
though it would appear safe to say that the doom of Port Arthur 
has been brought appreciably nearer by the defeat of Kuropatkin 
and the departure of the Baltic Fleet. The siege operations of the 
Japanese wisely remain veiled in mystery—this war not being ex- 
clusively conducted in the interests of war correspondents—butall 
the evidence goes to show that the Russian garrison is nearing the 
end of its resources. As we go to press there are rumours that 
the Japanese are preparing once more to take the offensive 
against Kuropatkin, who is piteously appealing to St. Petersburg 
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for reinforcements. There are equally positive rumours that 
Kuropatkin is about to strike. 


The mediation-monger will be with us until the end of the war. 
The Me diation- -'8 agitation is an inevitable incident-of every 
monger. war upon which the fierce light of the Press 
beats. It is not only that the heart of the com- 

munity is stirred by the terrible tale of slaughter, but every lull 
in the operations offers an irresistible temptation to sensation- 
alists to work up a peace boom, as notoriety will always accrue 
to any man who cries peace in the midst of war. We strongly 
object, however, to the robe of righteousness in which “ medi- 
ators”’ are wont to array themselves. As often as not their action 
is dictated by mere personal vanity, as was the case with most 
of our ‘Stop -the-War” pro-Boers, while they are almost 
invariably animated by political prejudice. Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, for example, may be fairly regarded as a politician 
rather than a sentimentalist, considering his distinguished 
record as a high priest of jingoism, and the conspicuous 
absence of humanitarianism from the foreign policy of which he 
was for so many years the able expounder, and which, if we 
remember right, eventually crystallised in a positively ferocious 
article in the Nineteenth Century. For some unexplained reason 
and to the unmitigated astonishment of his many admirers, 
Mr. Greenwood went pro-Boer duiing the South African War, 
possibly owing to an antiquated Tory prejudice against Mr. 
Chamberlain. Perish the British Empire rather than that it should 
be saved by a quondam Radical! And like many other pro- 
Boers he has now gone anti-Japanese. Japan has the misfortune 
to be our ally, and it is a natural transition for “ the friends of 
the enemy” to become the enemies of the friend. Mr. Green- 
wood has also followed the example of the German Emperor by 
going “ the whole hog ” on the Yellow Peril, though it is rather 
startling to his political pupiis to see Russia put forward as the 
champion of Christianity and civilisation. Any man who can 
swallow the Yellow Peril is ipso facto unfitted to form an unpre- 
judiced opinion on the Far Eastern conflict, so we must submit 
as patiently as may be to Mr. Greenwood’s croaking in the 
Westminster Gazette on the depravity of mankind in allowing 
the war to continue and on the perils of the possible victory of our 
allies. Reuter lately started the amazing rumour in Washington 
that President Roosevelt, of all men who knows something about 
war, was anxious to mediate, which provoked the Journal de St. 
Petersbourg (the semi-official organ of the Russian Foreign Office) 
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to remind the world of Russia’s declaration that no foreign inter- 
vention would be tolerated. This was followed by a semi-official 
disclaimer from the State Department of Washington to the 
effect that so long as Mr. Hay was responsible for American 
foreign policy there would be no attempted intervention by the 
United States Government save at the request of both belliger- 
ents. Is not this common sense ? 


We have a profound sympathy with all lovers of peace every- 
F where, and agree with them that war is horrible 
rench , : ” : 
Solicitude, —* 5 described asa “hell” by an American 
General—though let us also bear in mind that even 
war has its ennobling side, and that no country has ever grown 
to greatness except through this dread ordeal. We have special 
sympathy with the anxiety and alarm of our French friends, who 
have an incalculable stake in the prosperity and prestige of one of 
the belligerents. Not only are the interests of the thrifty French 
investor bound up with the solvency of Russia, but Russia is also 
the military partner of France. The Russian Navy has of late 
years been regarded as a wing of the French Navy, and the 
Russian Army as a branch of the French Army. A disaster to 
Russian arms is perilously near a disaster to French arms, a 
blow to Russian prestige is a blow to the prestige of her ally. We 
are consequently less surprised at the anxious activity of French 
publicists than at the fortitude of the nation, which has been a 
revelation to Europe, which was pleased to regard the French as 
an excitable people. They have kept their heads wonderfully so far, 
as is shown by the steadiness of Russian Stocks. France will doubt- 
less use all her legitimate influence on behalf of Russia and with 
Russia, so that if possible a term may be set to the latter’s tribu- 
lations. But such pressure can only be exercised privately in 
St. Petersburg. The suggestion of M. Jaurés to hold a European 
demonstration in favour of peace can have no possible influence 
on the decision of the Tsar, and will only be regarded as an offen- 
sive measure calculated to play into the hands of the pro-German 
Party in St. Petersburg. Then, again, the well-meaning but inge- 
nuous appeal for mediation by the Comte de St. Maurice in Gil 
Blas can only be a cause for wonder. In his opinion “it is the 
interest of the whole of humanity to put a stop to the sanguinary 
butchery of which Manchuria is thescene. It is the interest of 
Russia—that is to say of France herself, since Russia is our ally— 
to put an end to a war which necessarily exhausts her military 
strength and delays for many years her economic development.” 
In seeking an agent to discharge the delicate task of mediator, the 
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writer dismisses both England and France as open to suspicion 
as the allies of the belligerents. France must stand clear, because 
“the Russians would never forgive” those who “ contributed toa 
peace concluded after their disasters.” The United States is “too 
young” and ‘‘too Russo-phobe” for the mission. Consequently by 
a process of exhaustion we reach Germany. “The Emperor William 
would alone be qualified to intervene. It isa delicate réle, not free 
from peril, but one which may tempt the chivalrous, but at the same 
time utilitarian mind of his German Majesty. . . . Is the Emperor 
William capable of being the supreme and just mediator ? 
Everybody must hope so.” After reiterating that as an ally 
France is like a partner, and that “ everything that weakens one 
also weakens the other,” the Comte de St. Maurice foreshadows 
the settlement which Russia is expected to accept under the 
auspices of the German Emperor. “ Fifty thousand Russians who 
have laid down their lives in the fields of Manchuria and Port 
Arthur proudly proclaim that honour is safe. That is enough to 
make it possible for Russia to conclude peace with all dignity, 
even if, as seems fair and unavoidable, it should involve the 
abandonment of ambitions in the Far East.” In other words the 
Kaiser Wilhelm, whose intelligence is evidently rated somewhat 
lower in Paris than elsewhere, is to step forwared on humani- 
tarian grounds—which Bismarck taught all Germans to despise— 
in order to protect France’s ally from further punishment, and 
Russia's ally from loss of prestige. Moreover he is to accept 
the réle on the clear understanding that Russia would never 
forgive those who “ contributed to a peace concluded after their 
disasters!” O sancta simplicitas ! 


While we regard all these mediators as purely mischievous and 
indeed dangerous to the balance of peace re- 

The , maining to the world, we do not absolutely 
Possibilities despair of seeing the present war concluded 
of Peace? ithin a reasonable time, though in this world 
of surprises we prefer to leave positive prophecy to Old 
Moore or Zadkiel. Is the great battle on the Sha-ho the 
beginning of the end, or is it merely the end of the beginning ? 
We are told that Russia, as a great Asiatic Power whose position 
depends upon her prestige, cannot accept defeat at the hands of 
an “inferior” people, however brave and skilful they may have 
proved themselves to be. The Tsar is credibly reported to have 
declared that he will “finish the war” if he has “not a man left 
in Russia.” We note also the stupendous efforts to increase the 
carrying capacity of the Siberian Railway, the announcement that 
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the Russian Army in the Far East is to be doubled, and the sinister 
start of the Baltic Fleet. Then again there is a lot of loose 
talk about the “inexhaustible resources of Russia,” and we are 
challenged to explain how a nation of forty millions can seriously 
hope to defeat three times her population. Just as the North 
gradually wore down the South by sheer numbers in the American 
Civil War, so some Russian Grant will ultimately secure an un- 
conditional surrender from a Japanese Lee. England, who made 
up her mind at the time of the Black Week to see the South 
African War through coftte gue coiite, and who expended 250 
millions in stamping out two little hornets’ nests, ought to appre- 
ciate the sternness of Russia’s determination, &c. &c. But do 
either of these analogies appiy ? The North adjoined the South. 
The Boers were not beaten by Great Britain alone, but 
by the entire British Empire, who, thanks to the Mother 
Country’s command of the sea, were able to despatch contingents 
amounting to one-third of the hostile forces. If Russia could 
summon analogous aid from over-sea, the position of Japan 
would indeed be serious. As it is, Japan is a first-class military 
and naval Power, enjoying command of the sea. She has 
moreover a priceless moral asset in her favour, viz., the spirit of 
Bushido, for an explanation of which we would refer the reader 
to Count Okuma’s deeply interesting article, or to that moving 
tribute to the Japanese entitled “The Soul of a Nation,” which 
lately appeared in the Times from the pen of its military corres- 
pondent. Forty millions of people, plus Bushido, are equal to 
a good many more millions without it. 


Russia may make mighty resolutions and mighty efforts to 
A Sti defeat her enemy, and she has shown the world 

till ; ; . 
Small Voice. what splendid raw material her army contains ; 
but there are limits to the possible, and we 
believe she is attempting a task beyond human power. This 
truth may dawn upon her sooner than is generally expected. 
Already the Russian Press has been allowed to completely change 
its tone towards the Japanese, and the Russian Emperor has, as 
we have seen, publicly recognised their high military qualities. 
And the murmur of innumerable voices is heard throughout his 
dominions declaring that this is not “ anational war,” but the pri- 
vate enterprise of a speculative junta who duped the Sovereign,and 
that it is simple madness for a great European Power to commit 
hari-kari in the wilds of Manchuria. Might not this process of 
conversion develop to a point which would enable the more 
responsible statesmen of Russia, who have been dead against the 
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whole Alexeieff policy, to set on foot an inquiry as to what terms 
Japan would be willing to discuss? As we know from Viscount 
Hayashi’s recent declaration, the word is with the Tsar. There is 
not much scope for speculation as to the terms to which Japan 
would or could assent. She was forced into war and is fighting 
for the removal of a menace to her own dominions and for the 
security of her future development. She cannot afford to allow 
any repetition of the risk. She is now in effective possession of 
Korea, and has commenced the difficult task of Egyptianising its 
administration. Then, again, Port Arthur was the legitimate fruit 
of Japan’s victory over China, and she is about to capture it for 
the second time at a lavish expenditure of blood and treasure. 
It will be doubly hers. We have no idea as to what may be the 
Japanese policy as regards Manchuria, of which they are now the 
masters, but they have never shown any eagerness to bite off more 
than they could chew, and we conceive therefore that its surrender 
to China might conceivably be madea condition of peace ; and as 
Russia had previously undertaken to evacuate this province, we 
do not see how her legitimate interests would suffer from any 
such arrangement. Russia would then occupy the position she 
held prior to the German occupation of Kiau-chau, assuming the 
Japanese were able to recognise the status guo at Viladivostock—a 
question on which we are unable to offer an opinion. As it is the 
interest of every Power except Germany—who sees the future 
hegemony of Continental Europe within her grasp if Russia can 
be induced to destroy herself in Manchuria—that the conflict 
should come to a close, we earnestly hope that the Russian 
Government may be able to emancipate itself from the deplorable 
influences to which it has lately capitulated, and listen to the 
still small voice of reason. 


While Germany is according her Eastern neighbour her utmost 
moral support and as much material aid as she 
safely can, partly for the sake of what can be 
squeezed out of Russia in return, partly in order 
to destroy the Dual Alliance, and partly in order to destroy 
Russia, the German Emperor is keeping a watchful eye 
on Tokyo. The German Minister in the Japanese capital 
is not only a diplomatist of unusual ability, but is a persona 
grata to the Japanese, and we may be sure that he is not lacking 
in instructions to score any possible points that may be made 
on behalf of Germany and against England. We think it will 
now hardly be denied, even by professional Anglo-Germanisers, 
that»Germany is conducting what is practically a#diplomatic war 


Germany 
and Japan. 
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against British interests in every capital outside London. We 
may be sure, for instance, that while British praise of General 
Kuropatkin’s dogged daring is represented by German influences 
in St. Petersburg as being insincere and ungenerous, all such 
eulogies are exploited in Tokyo as indicating the “ fickleness ” 
and “untrustworthiness”’ of the British allies. It should be 
noted moreover that official German diplomacy in the Japanese 
capital has lately been reinforced by a personal emissary of the 
German Emperor in the person of Prince Karl of Hohenzollern, 
nominally to accompany the Japanese army, but mainly to estab- 
lish a direct channel of communication between the Kaiser and 
the Imperial family of Japan. Indeed, it is reported that at a 
farewell banquet given by Prince Karl prior to proceeding to the 
front, at the palace placed at his disposal during his visit, the 
Japanese Prince, in proposing the health of his host, coupled 
with that of the Kaiser, described his visit as “‘ constituting a 
strong proof of the friendship cementing not only the two Courts, 
but also the two Empires of Germany and Japan.” We are 
glad to think that it has never been a British practice to make 
mischief between other Powers. We prefer to leave that to the 
pinchbeck imitators of Bismarck. It is certainly no part of our 
business to foment dissensions between the Japanese and the 
Germans. All that we are concerned to do is to watch and defeat 
the world-wide German intrigue against this country. The 
Times Tokyo correspondent, who is more intimately acquainted 
with responsible Japan than any foreigner, discusses the relations 
between Germany and that Power in a temperate and informing 
article dated Tokyo, September 13, which leaves the impression 
that the Kaiser has a good deal of leeway to make up in Tokyo 
owing to his recent record and present policy. 


At any other moment than the present, when the inter- 
national atmosphere is charged with electriclty, 


1 ° . . . 
a, the remarkable revolution which is_ being 
France peaceably effected in France would have over- 


shadowed every other topic. The Chamber of 
Deputies resumed its labours on October 18, and in view of the 
Premier’s recent pronouncement at Auxerre pledging the Govern- 
ment to suspend the Concordat between Church and State, the 
opening of the autumn Session was expected to be the signal 
for the outburst of a Clerical tornado. As usual, however, the 
unexpected happened. The proceedings were calm to dulness. 
There was very little fight in the Clericals, possibly because 
Pius X. and Cardinal Merry del Val have between them played 
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so completely into the hands of the Disestablishment Party. 
Four days later, October 22, M. Combes, whose strength has been 
consistently underrated abroad, expounded the policy of the 
Government in a powerful speech, which was in substance a 
damning indictment of the Vatican. We strongly commend its 
careful perusal both to those Englishmen who still affect to 
regard the Papacy as a purely spiritual institution, as well as to 
others who have been misled by the misuse of the word “ disestab- 
lishment” into fancying an analogy between the attack on the 
Concordat and the Liberationist movement in this country. The 
Anglican Church is a national institution, of which our Sovereign 
is the supreme head. The Roman Catholic Church in France 
owns allegiance to a foreign Power, and one avowedly hostile to 
the present régime. To Republican France it is therefore an anti- 
national institution. Nor should we forget that the present 
crisis has been brought about by a Pope who owes his election to 
the Austrian veto, exercised, it is alleged, on a suggestion from 
Berlin—a belief which has materially assisted to consolidate 
French public opinion in resisting Papal encroachments. M. 
Combes opened his speech by relegating the cases of the Bishops 
of Laval and Dijon, which have loomed so large abroad, to their 
proper places as mere incidents, though suggestive incidents, in 
the campaign of the Vatican against the independence of the 
French nation. The recent rupture of diplomatic relations was 
due to “the systematic violation by the Vatican of our national 
rights, and of the rights derived from the Concordat ;” and the 
speaker traced to this same malign influence the understanding at 
which French bishops and priests had arrived to tax the patience 
of the Republic. Their hand was visible in every political crisis, 
pastoral letters had been issued by the hundred, which were 
practically declarations of war against the civil power. “Cleri- 
calism was an implacable foe.” 


The French Premier declared that the Papacy now treated 
France like a conquered country. Was it, he 


Soir a asked, in defence of the freedom of the Church 
ge © that the Vatican had attempted to direct French 


foreign policy at the time of President Loubet’s 
journey to Italy ? or that the President of the French Republic 
had been denounced to foreign Powers as guilty of a crime? 
Was the Concordat fortified by arousing the animosity of 
Catholics against one of its parties ? Was the Church entitled 
to a veto on French internal affairs ? To carry out such a policy 
it would be necessary for the Holy See to exercise a predominant 
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influence in recruiting the Episcopate, and thus acquire control 
of “the whole ecclesiastical militia.” That was why the article 
of the Concordat securing to the Government the nomination 
of bishops had been violated, though it had hitherto been re- 
garded as the foundation-stone of the compact between Church 
and State. The fact was that in our time Rome had surrendered 
completely to the Extremists. The Syllabus and the dogma of 
Papal infallibility had destroyed the last barriers to ultramontane 
absolutism. What, asked the Premier, had been the reward of 
those liberal-minded Catholics who had exhausted their energy, 
their eloquence, and their genius in the service of the Church ? 
The Dupanloups, the Montalemberts, and the Falloux, who 
sincerely believed in the reconciliation between Catholicism and 
liberty, had been met by the Syllabus, which anathematised every 
form of modern liberty. It was, nevertheless, the law for Catholic 
consciences. By proclaiming the dogma of Papal infallibility 
the Vatican Council “had delivered the entire world, its ideas, 
its morals, and its laws, to the will of the Pope, relieving him of 
all obligation towards the peoples as towards the monarchs.” 
This had made the Concordat a farce. It was now regarded by 
the Papacy as a graceful concession from a superior to an 
inferior, to be interpreted entirely at the discretion of the former. 

One does not negotiate with a Power thus constituted. It must be tolerated 
in the full extent of its domain, or resolutely removed from the civil and 
political sphere. All the Ministers who since 1870 have endeavoured to 
negotiate with it in view of inducing it to recognise the rights of the civil power 
established by our Concordat legislation have lost their time and their 
trouble. . . . If there are among you those who dream of further negotiating 
with the Holy See either in view of obtaining a loyal observance of the Con- 
cordat or of making a new Concordat defining the rights of sovereignty of the 
State, allow me to tell them they do not know the Church and its present 
constitution. Admitting that they succeeded in establishing some kind of 
modus vivends, | warn them, without fear of being mistaken, that they will be 
both dupes and accomplices—dupes of those stipulations destined to safeguard 
the rights of sovereignty which the Catholic doctrine rejects, and accomplices 


of the unavowed equivocation which would condemn their Government to final 
impotence. 


For his part the Premier refused to be either a dupe or an 
.,.. . accomplice. The Cabinet were determined to 
The Position 


of the retrieve the independence of the State while 
according to the Church “complete freedom 
of worship, compatible with other public liber- 
ties.” An effort had been made to hold him responsible for 
creating this crisis. His conduct had been perfectly straight- 
forward, When he took office he shared the view of the majority 


Ministry. 
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of Republicans who favoured the principle of Separation. In 

1895, when Minister of Public Worship, he had candidly explained 
his position to the Nuncio, adding that the Republic was not yet 
ripe for the change. Last year he had authorised the French 
Ambassador to inform the Vatican that while favourable to Sepa- 
ration, he did not think a majority of Parliament was prepared to 
vote for it. With all impartial and thoughtful men, he had long 
regarded the present development as inevitable. But the full 
responsibility rested with the Holy See, who, having subjugated 
the Church, now “ openly aspired to the subjugation of the State.” 
M. Combes ended with a spirited retort upon those Catholics who 
had lately reminded the public of Canossa. Let those do penance 
who pleased, but such a journey was “ neither in accordance with 
his age or inclination.” The Premier’s Speech made a great 
impression on the Chamber, and confidence was voted in the 
Government by the great majority of 88 in a House of 548 
members, the figures being 318 to 230. Those English corre- 
spondents in Paris who, deriving their information exclusively 
from reactionary sources, had declared that M. Combes had no 
authority for his announcement at Auxerre, have for the 
hundredth time misled their English readersas to the real state 
of French public opinion, for we see that the so-called “ unautho- 
rised programme” of the Premier is endorsed by a unanimous 
Party, among its supporters being such moderate politicians as 
MM. Léon Bourgeois, Etienne, de Lanessan, Lockroy, Siegfried, 
and Doumer. We are told that M. Combes is unpopular with 
his Party, many of whom are of opinion that the time has come 
for a re-shuffling of the portfolios, but it is difficult to see how a 
leader commanding such a big majority on such an important 
question can with any decency be discarded. The support of 
the Moderates is a guarantee against any spoliation of the 
Church and against outrages upon individual liberty. Catholic 
France has now an opportunity of showing her spiritual devo- 
tion, as it will become necessary to make good the Budget of 
Public Worship from which the bishops and curés derive their 
stipends. If this necessity leads to a diversion of funds now 
squandered on sectarian politics no one can reasonably sug- 
gest that the cause of Christianity will suffer. 


Two months ago (in the September number of the National 
The Fiscal Review) we ventured to express the hope that the 
: official fiscal policy of the Unionist Party might 
aaa be carefully reconsidered before being promul- 
gated afresh, with some regard to the realities of the world in 
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which we live, and in order to remove those ambiguities which 
had become such a bewilderment to the average man. In the 
interval the position has been re-stated by the Prime Minister in 
a remarkably skilful speech ; and though we earnestly desire to 
share the optimistic opinion of the average Unionist M.P. that 
every point has now been made as plain as a pikestaff to any 
one who wishes to understand, we are reluctantly compelled to 
complain that our doubts have not been resolved. No further 
light has been shed on that blessed word “ Retaliation,” which 
is rolled like a sweet morsel under the Ministerial tongue, and 
which all the rank and file are expected to repeat as though 
it were a mystic incantation. We would cheerfully echo the 
general chorus of approval at the alleged reunion of the 
Unionist Party, as we believe that the prolonged disunion 
and paralysis of the Party inevitably involves the sinister 
portent of a Campbell-Bannerman Government—a national 
calamity about equivalent to the loss of five British battleships— 
now that the Liberal Imperialist movement has “ petered 
out” under the mischievous auspices of Lord Rosebery, 
who, if he goes on at his present rate, will become as good a 
Little Englander as his friend and leader Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. But it is because we are convinced that the 
Unionist leaders are going the wrong way to work to stave off 
Campbell-Bannermanism that we are concerned at their attitude 
towards the Fiscal Question. The British democracy is not com- 
posed of Members of Parliament ; and however willing the latter 
may be to be hypnotised by a phrase or a personality, the former 
will insist on having certain obvious questions answered before 
accepting the Unionist policy. The electors will never buy a 
pig in a poke. Happily there is still time to extract the pig from 
the poke, and we conceive that those are as good party men who 
are anxious to avoid a débdcle as are those who consider that the 
whole duty of a Unionist is to open his mouth and shut his eyes 
and cry, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” If such intelligent 
men as Lord Hugh Cecil and the staff of the Standard on the 
one side are still able honestly to maintain that the Unionist 
fiscal policy means one thing, equally capable and honest inter- 
preters such as Mr. Bonar Law and the Daily Telegraph are no 
less positive that it means the precise opposite—“ the man on the 
bicycle” is necessarily in a state of mental confusion and moral 
discouragement. Parliamentarians may prefer to bury their 
heads in the sand, but each is vitally interested in facing the 
difficulties attending a policy of Retaliation, and he might do 
worse than begin his education by reading the admirable letter 
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we publish at the end of this number from the pen of a distin- 
guished member of the Conservative Party who is as solicitous 
for the prosperity and prestige of the Party and the causes with 
which it is associated as is any sitting member to remain sitting. 


The utterance which is so diversely interpreted by the expo- 
Mr. Balfour's nents of rival fiscal creeds in the Unionist Party, 
but which both are agreed in pronouncing it 
heresy to criticise, was the brilliant speech 
delivered by the Prime Minister at a house dinner of the Scottish 
Conservative Club in Edinburgh on October 3. Mr. Balfour 
declared that he had seen no reason to depart from the Sheffield 
programme of last year, which consisted of a series of “sound 
recommendations” which were “consistent with the most 
scientific teaching of Political Economy, as well as with the in- 
stincts of practical statesmanship,” and which had been “ very 
rarely attacked directly by our opponents,” who had preferred to 
assail its author obliquely and indirectly ; their single argument 
being that the Sheffield programme was a plausible compromise, 
and a “ half-way house to something else, to something dreadful, 
something terrible, to Protection in its worst form.” To this the 
Premier replied that “the fiscal policy that I recommended at 
Sheffield is not a compromise and is not a half-way house. It is 
a logical, self-contained whole, defensible in itself, sound, and 
not carrying within it the seeds of any development in a directicn 
which either Protectionist or Free Trader may either hope for 
or fear.” The argument of the Opposition pursued this strangely 
fallacious form: “The present policy of the country is Free 
Trade. The Sheffield policy is antagonistic to the existing policy 
of the country. Protection is antagonistic to the policy of the 
country, therefore the Sheffield programme is Protectionist.” 
This was one of those elementary fallacies with which Professors 
of Logic were wont to beguile their youngest pupils. He pre- 
ferred to give them a serious test to apply to the Sheffield 
programme. 


Speech. 


It is said to be Protection. What is a Protective policy ? A Protective policy, 
as I understand, isa policy which aims at supporting or creating home industries 
by raising home prices. The raising of prices is a necessary step towards the 
encouragement of an industry under a Protective system. The object of 
Protection is to encourage home industries. The means by which it attains 
that object is by the manipulation of a fiscal system to raise home prices. If 
the home prices are not raised the industry is not encouraged. If the industry 
is encouraged, it is by the raising of prices. That is in a nutshell Protection 
properly understood. 
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Now whether this was a good or bad policy, it had “no relation 
whatever to the Sheffield policy.” For, according to the Premier, 
you could always distinguish between a Protective and a non- 
Protective fiscal policy by asking whether the end was to raise 
prices for the encouragement of home industries or to raise 
revenue for the benefit of the Exchequer. 


The Premier reminded his audience that while revenue was 

,. one object of the Sheffield policy (and we imagine 
= — S that a serious quest for revenue would at any rate 
imatum. secure the unanimous support of the Unionist 
Party, who will rally to the battle-cry that “ England expects 
that every foreigner will pay his duty,”) it had another aspect. 
He had always been in favour of using our powers of taxation 
on foreign goods in order to secure better terms for British 
manufacturers in foreign markets. 


Is that Protection? Is it a Protective policy or is it not? It is not a 
Protective policy, because clearly that would be most successfully performed 
supposing you were driven to put on a customs tax, if that customs tax was one 
which by the play of international competition was paid by the foreigner and 
not by the British consumer, which, therefore, did not raise British prices, 
which, therefore, had no Protective effect, while it would probably have a very 
great effect in inducing the foreigner so to manipulate his tariff, and the general 
cause of free exchange of goods would be promoted between different 
countries. 


Mr.Balfour complained that he had been accused of “a great deal 
of obscurity in my economic statement,” but he had now en- 
deavoured “to explain exactly what I think is Protection.” He 
individually was “ not a Protectienist,” though Protection as just 
defined and explained “ has always been, and is now in my judg- 
ment, an admissible doctrine in the Conservative Party, which had 
remained Protectionist after the Peelite split,” and had ever since 
retained a legitimate leaven of Protectionist opinions, which he, 
however, had not shared. On the other hand he could not agree 
with the Free Trader in the street “that the argument for Free 
Trade is as simple as that two and two make four, and that every- 
body who is a Protectionist,is like a man who should think that two 
and two make five. That appears to me to be a case of insular 
insolence—considering that we are almost the only great com- 
mercial Free Trade country now existing that seems to be an 
excess of insular insolence.” He shared the views of the 
most distinguished economists of the last fifty years, that “ you 
cannot lay down these dogmatic propositions in favour of Free 
Trade. The last thing I should assert is that in all circumstances, 
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in all countries, and for all times, Free Trade is the one and only 
policy.” On the other hand the Prime Minister desired to declare 
“with very great distinctness ” that he personally held the view 
that for this country, “in its existing circumstances, Protection 
in the true sense of the word, Protection as | have endeavoured 
to define it and describe it to-night, is not the best policy.” 
If it became the policy of the Conservative and Unionist Party he 
could not with advantage remain its leader. 


A man can only lead his Party if he believes in the Party’s policy ; and 
although I do believe in the general scheme of politics which we in this 
room represent, I think I should have to leave it to others to deal with the 
policy of true Protection if the country should decide that such a policy was in 
its opinion expedient at the present time. 

Such then is the policy to be submitted by the Government to 

The Official the country at the coming General Election, 

Policy ? because, although Mr. Balfour also spoke sympa- 
thetically on the Imperial aspect of Tariff Reform 

and declared himself in favour of a Conference after the General 
Election, as the work of this Conference would require the rati- 
fication of yet another General Election, we may dismiss this 
part of the programme as beyond the immediate purview of 
practical politics. For the time being we are only offered 
a nebulous scheme for raising revenue, and the Sheffield policy 
of Retaliation, coupled with a pledge not to readjust our food 
taxation, which is all that Preference signifies. Home industries 
are permanently placed on the black list, and the only remedy 
offered the community for the hideous suffering of the present 
régime, which is emptying our workshops and filling our work- 
houses, and, according to one of its chief exponents, keeping 
thirteen millions of our people in a state of semi-starvation, is a 
policy of negotiation with foreign Powers, whose decision will 
consequently determine the British fiscal policy! We have no 
doubt that the authors of the Dingley, the Witte, the Méline, and 
the Bilow tariffs will appreciate the compliment—and the 
advantage. Moreover, our blameless amateurs will enter on 
these negotiations with the trained foreign expert bound by a 
declaration regarding food taxation which makes us utterly 
impotent to bring the worst offenders to book, as is unanswerably 
established by our correspondent “Fair Trader.” Sir Alexander 
Acland-Hood, the chief Whip of the Conservative Party, recently 
informed his Somersetshire constituents that “He hoped the 
Conference” (which, remember, is to be held after a general 
election and would, ex hypothesi, require the ratification of another 
general election) “ would settle a policy of mutual fiscal union 
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which would give them what they had never yet had—real Free 
Trade throughout the Empire, and real Free Trade between 
England and foreign countries.” It would tax the wit of man 
to explain how a Colonial Conference could establish universal 
Free Trade. If the speaker aims at placing the commercial 
relations between the Mother Country and her own children on 
the same footing as her commercial relations with foreign Powers, 
he has missed the whole purport of the Preferential movement. 
If, on the other hand, he aims at world-wide Free Trade he is 
cherishing achimera. There never has been, there never will be, 
and there never could be anything remotely resembling universal 
Free Trade, for the simple reason that it must always be the interest 
of the weaker industrial nations to erect, barriers in the shape of 
tariffs against their superior competitors, as was done last century 
by foreign nations when challenged by Cobden to fight Free Trade 
England with Free Trade weapons, a contest thus described by 
Bismarck, ‘“ Mighty England, like a gladiator, came out into the 
open arena, after she had strengthened her sinews, and said—Who 
willstand against me ?” If by “real Free Trade between England 
and foreign countries” Sir Alexander Acland-Hood means that all, 
including ourselves, are to have a tariff, then we have no further 
objection to make, and rejoice at his conversion to Tariff Reform. 
The peril of a mere policy of Retaliation, which is no policy at 
all, is indicated by the speech of so influential a Conservative as 
Sir William Hart Dyke, who lately told his constituents at Erith 
that “he was not in favour of the taxation of food, and, so far as 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme was concerned, he must brush it aside ; 
but, considering the number of unemployed due to hostile tariffs, 
we should tell foreign countries that if they continued to charge 
these tariffs, we should retaliate by charging like tariffs (our 
italics) upon their goods.” Now according to the fiscal Blue 
Book, which is the Bible of a large number of people who have 
never held it in their hands, the average range of duties now 
imposed on British goods is as follows : Russia, 131 per cent. ; 
United States, 73 per cent. : France, 34 per cent.; and Germany, 
25 per cent. 


We should like to know from authorised official spokesmen, 
eT whether it is seriously proposed that England, in 
Like ; ‘ : 

Tariffs.” Pursuit of the phantom of universal Free Trade, 

is to impose like tariffs against the countries we 

have named, i.¢., 131 per cent. on Russian goods, 73 per cent. 
on American goods, 34 per cent. on French goods, and 2 
per cent. on German goods (to say nothing of substantial 
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duties on Colonial goods, as we must not forget that our 
Colonies are also Protectionist, and if we spared them we 
should be recognising the wicked principle of Preference) unless 
these Powers are upon our summons to abolish fiscal systems 
which have been laboriously reared during the last thirty years, 
and upon which their whole commercial, industrial, and indeed 
national prosperity depends. The fact is that in the pressure of 
heavy Parliamentary and Departmental duties, his Majesty’s 
Ministers have never had time to think out this question, which 
probably many of them regard as an unmitigated nuisance. 
Otherwise it would be inconceivable that a policy should be pro- 
mulgated which admits of any such interpretation by responsible 
Ministerialists, all the more as the veto on food duties deprives 
us of any lever in negotiating with the United States or Russia, 
who will never be subdued by taxes on bicycles or caviare. Then 
again foreign nations are bound to one another by an elaborate 
system of commercial treaties, containing that “most favoured 
nation clause” which is regarded as the palladium of British 
prosperity by the members of the Cobden Club, and they are 
therefore debarred from reducing duties in our favour without 
making like reductions on the exports of other Powers—without, 
in fact, shattering their whole system. On their inevitable re- 
fusal we are apparently committed, if Retaliation remains our 
policy, to impose “ like tariffs.” In fact we appear to be embarking 
on a crazy policy of Protection in the name of universal 
Free Trade. It reminds us of the Mediation-mongers 
who are prepared to go to war in order to impose peace 
in the Far East. Then again, are these retaliatory duties 
to be an executive or a legislative weapon? In_ other 
words, are they to be imposed at the discretion of the 
commercial department of the British Foreign Office, which 
has had no training in such warfare, or is each specific 
duty to be submitted in turn to Parliament, which means that 
the entire Legislative machine will for all time be devoted to 
grinding outa series of Sugar Convention Bills? There is yet 
another insuperable objection to the Sheffield programme, and 
it is one which should appeal to every wire-puller, viz., that it is 
quite impossible to carry it,as Bismarck realised when he origin- 
ally contemplated limiting his policy to duties upon foreign 
manufactured goods, leaving agricultural products on the free list. 
Such a policy would set town against country, and hopelessly 
alienate the farmer and the small holder whose support is 
essential. Moreover, as they have been the principal sufferers 
under the Cobdenite régime, it would be inequitable to aggravate 
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their position by taxing everything they consume while allowing 
everything they produce to remain artificially cheapened. 


The Unionist reader may be inclined to demur to these 
Siniie Caen, strictures on the ground that, as Mr. Chamberlain, 
eiiiatatin teen his recent speech at Luton, expressed his approval 
Se Chants. of the Edinburgh edition of the Sheffield pro- 
gramme, it is captious of his followers to raise 
objections. J ne faut pas ¢tre plus royaliste que 
le roi—it is not rational to be more Chamberlainite than Mr. 
Chamberlain. Now it is perfectly true that in his latest and 
most admirable exposition of the need for fiscal reform, which 
reduced the Free Trade scribes and speakers to impotent silence 
or vulgar personal abuse, Mr. Chamberlain claimed that Mr. 
Balfour’s views were identical with his own, though he very 
properly entered a protest against the threatened vista of general 
elections before the people of the Mother Country are allowed 
to answer the elementary question whether they are willing 
to give the Colonies a Preference, 7.e., whether they are prepared 
to treat the members of their own family somewhat better than 
strangers and foreigners—for that, after all, is the whole issue. 
Mr. Morley lately observed in the House of Commons that Mr. 
Chamberlain has “a genius for friendship.” If his opponents 
regard him as a dangerous enemy, he has always been the best 
of friends and most loyal of colleagues, and rarely withdraws a 
confidence once bestowed. In our humble opinion, since he 
made his splendid sacrifice last autumn and went out into the 
wilderness to convert the heathen, he has been exceedingly 
indulgent—-indeed, over-indulgent—to his former political asso- 
ciates, whose want of nerve, if the truth may be told, was alone 
responsible for the crisis in the Unionist Party. Had they not 
hearkened to the still small voice of the pusillanimous wire-puller, 
backed up by the still more pusillanimous Whip, the Corn Duty 
would have remained as a tax upon the foreigner, while 
repealed upon Colonial corn, and the principle of Preference 
would now be operating. The only means of retrieving the 
ghastly blunder that was made was for Mr. Chamberlain to raise 
the whole question of our fiscal relations with our “ wider shires.” 
Otherwise, we should have seen a general slowing down of Imperial 
sentiment throughout the British Empire—not, as the pettifogging 
Unionist Free Impostor prefends to imagine, because the Empire 
is founded on sordid considerations, but because Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s acquiescence in a Little England Budget would have been 
a conclusive intimation to the self-governing Colonies that they 
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were to look elsewhere for commercial reciprocity ; and commercial 
reciprocity between British Colonies and foreign Powers is the 
beginning of the end, as it must inevitably create political ties 
which are not compatible with the effective integrity of the 
Empire. Every one can appreciate this obvious fact except 
the fetish-mongers. 


Then, again, after Mr. Chamberlain made his famous pro- 
A Plea for nouncement at Birmingham in May of last year, 
and declared his determination to raise the whole 
fiscal question, his colleagues, speaking generally, 
preserved an ungenerous silence, while a mountain of prejudice 
and misrepresentation was being accumulated. He was left 
to fight his battle single-handed. All the Party machinery 
was paralysed just when it should have been most active, 
with the natural result of a series of “‘ regrettable incidents” 
at by-elections which gave the fainthearts a pretext for pretend- 
ing that the cause of Tariff Reform was unpopular, whereas 
these defeats were really due to their own ineptitude. In the 
autumn the Cabinet plucked up courage to reject the policy/of 
Imperial Preference, which necessarily involved the Colonial 
Secretary’s retirement. Finally, when Mr. Chamberlain, after 
seven years of strenuous labour such as has fallen to the lot of 
few men, and at the close of a platform campaign which excited 
the admiration of his enemies scarcely less than his friends, 
took a short holiday in Egypt, his former colleagues com- 
menced to make a succession of speeches belittling and repu- 
diating the Glasgow programme, while a series of sorry tricks 
were played upon him by the Party wire-pullers in the House of 
Commons which were only brought to naught by the strenuous 
exertions of unofficial Conservatives. The same procedure is 
liable to be repeated now that once more his back is turned for 
a brief moment, as the intriguers are confident that in the event 
of their failure they can always appeal to his Party loyalty and 
chivalrous personal friendship. Meanwhile, they hope by con- 
tinually putting spokes in the wheel of Tariff Reform to 
discredit the cause and weary the public. We sincerely trust 
that our misgivings may be unfounded, and we do not suggest 
for a moment that Mr. Balfour, who—like the Tsar—is kept in 
ignorance of many things done in his name, is a conscious party 
to all this plotting and scheming. But we cannot help noting 
that every time the Premier speaks on the fiscal question, there is 
a renewal of activity among the marplots. We therefore plead 
for somewhat more detachment on the part of Tariff Reformers. 
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For this reason we welcome such omens as the independent 
candidature of Sir John Cockburn in West Monmouthshire, as 
we think that the cause of Imperial Consolidation will gain 
immeasurably, as we have pointed out before, from being dis- 
sociated from the cause of the Government. In all probability 
the Balfourians number about four per cent. of the rank and file 
of the Unionist electorate, and the out-and-out Free Fooders, say, 
one per cent.—fractions which we admit are not to be despised 
in closely contested constituencies. But we should certainly 
be within the mark in estimating the percentage of voters 
who are repelled from the standard of Tariff Reform by its 
identification with the Ministerial record as at least ten per cent. 
Let the wire-pullers be allowed to stew in their own juice, and 
see how they like it. We rwill gladly leave to the official 
world the pleasant task of defending the Dudley-Wyndham- 
Macdonell Irish policy, the general kow-towing to the German 
Emperor, the treatment of British shipping during the present 
war, the frightful mismanagement of the army, which has so 
far resulted in providing us with a minimum of efficiency at a 
maximum of expense—to say nothing of such minor episodes 
as the bloody muddle in Somaliland and the sudden scuttle from 
Tibet. 


Purely destructive criticism is a contemptible meter, and 
attacking individuals, though sometimes a salu- 
tary, is always a disagreeable, process. Happily 
we need not confine ourselves to sterile ob- 
jection, for there is little difficulty in putting forward a’ positive 
if a tentative programme of Tariff Reform, which would com- 
mend itself to the overwhelming majority of the Unionist Party, 
and which would attract a great deal of outside support—even 
from Trade Unionists and Passive Resisters—providing it were 
clearly understood that its acceptance did not involve drawing 
a blank cheque in favour of the present Cabinet. The first 
necessity is not, as was suggested at Sheffield and repeated 
at Edinburgh, that Great Britain should set out on a voyage 
of discovery in order to ascertain what duties the fiscal interests 
of other Powers might compel us to impose. We should begin 
by a searching examination of our own industrial conditions 
for the purpose of determining what duties are required by 
British interests. We are not called upon to make our- 
selves ridiculous by starting a wild-cat crusade in favour 
of Free Trade,f'which could only result in a fiasco. In 
this matter we get some help from our correspondent 
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“Fair Trader,” who wisely emphasises the futility of attempting 
to “persuade” or “intimidate” the great Protectionist 
countries into opening their home markets to us. ‘* What 
we can and may do is to protect our own home market 
against their injurious invasion of it.”” For this a general import 
duty on finished foreign manufactures of, say, ten per cent. 
would probably suffice, necessarily with certain exemptions, 
as we have no interest in fostering unsuitable industries in these 
islands; and, though not perhaps a complete defence against 
“dumping,” such a duty would at any rate secure that the 
dumper paid toll for his entry, and would be to this extent a 
relief to the British taxpayer. Then while half-manufactured 
products should be rated on a lower scale, luxuries would neces- 
sarily be taxed on a higher scale, the details being settled as the 
result of an exhaustive inquiry such as is now being conducted 
by the Tariff Commission. 


But the question of Preference is even more pressing, and if a 
Conference be necessary, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for postponing it over a General 
Election. It should be summoned forthwith, though we 
cannot help feeling there is some force in the argument of our 
correspondent against making any “ bargain” with the Colonies, 
individually or collectively, about the giving or receiving of 
preferential fiscal treatment. In his statesmanlike words, “ Let 
us act in the same manner in which they are showing a disposition 
to act towards us ; let us frankly, and without stipulating for this 
or that favour in return, grant to the rest of the Empire—India 
as well as the Colonies—such preferences over foreign countries 
as we find from time to time practicable and consistent with the 
interests of our own population and its industries.” At the same 
time, as every colonial statesman of repute, from Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier to Mr. Watson and from Mr. Deakin to Dr. Jameson, 
believes, the time is ripe for a commercial compact, it may be 
desirable as a matter of practical politics to come to terms 
at a Conference. It surely ought not to be beyond the 
resources of our constructive ability—by transferring some of our 
present heavy food taxes to forms of food grown within the 
Empire—to find the means of establishing the principle of Prefer- 
ence without increasing the cost of living to the poorest portion of 
the community, many of whom, we fully recognise, have been re- 
duced toastate of semi-destitution by the joint operation of free 
imports in England and hostile tariffs elsewhere. It is as though we 
despatched Nelson’s ship the Victory, which was a noble vessel 
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in her day, with a full complement of officers and men, to 
fight a modern German battleship. That would be instantly 
condemned as an insane and inhuman proceeding; but it is 
not more insane or inhuman than arming our industrial com- 
munity with weapons which are about thirty years out of date. 
We should never forget, however, that the present condition 
of our industrial classes would be infinitely worse had not 
the Colonies saved the situation by taking the goods rejected in 
ever-increasing quantities by the great protected markets. 
Every road points to Preference. 


This memorable month has been marked by many other note- 
nr worthy episodes, which want of space alone 
prevents our treating with the consideration they 

deserve. We must, however, note the emphatic repudiations of 
Home Rule by various members of the Balfour Ministry from the 
Premier downwards, which in language leave nothing to be 
desired, and have gone some way towards allaying the anxiety 
necessarily aroused by the well-founded suspicion that the 
devolutionary projects of Lord Dunraven and other self- 
constituted “Irish Reformers” had been inspired by Dublin 
Castle. Something more, however, is required than mere lip 
service to the Union, and serious Unionists will only be satisfied 
that the Government can be trusted on two conditions: (1) that 
there is a change in the personnel of Irish administration, which 
under Mr. Wyndham’s régime has become a focus of Nationalist 
intrigue. Secondly, the Cabinet must accede to the demand of 
Professor Dicey (see “An Appeal to Unionist Leaders”) and others, 
for justice to the democracy of Great Britain, by giving it due 
representation in the Imperial Parliament. It is sheer treason to 
allow the only disaffected spot in the United Kingdom to exercise 
an unfair preponderance of political power. Among other 
incidents to be recorded are the death of Sir William Harcourt, 
which removes a great Parliamentary figure, who has received as 
full a tribute from political opponents as from political friends, in 
accordance with a pleasant tradition of our public life. The 
Thanet Election eventually ended, after an acrimonious conflict, 
in the return of the Unionist candidate, Mr. Harry Marks, by a 
narrow majority, a “ regrettable incident” which has caused almost 
as much satisfaction to the Liberal Party as a Liberal victory, as 
affording welcome evidence of the political depravity of their 
opponents. We suspect that the result is due to the not unamiable 
British trait of rallying to any man who is violently assailed rather 
than to the general corruption of the men of Kent. Though it is 
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not, perhaps, for us to emphasise it, another matter of public 
notoriety was the controversy aroused by the searching article 
contributed to our October number by Mr. R. ]. Campbell, the 
eloquent minister of the City Temple, on the subject of “ Sunday 
Observance.” It consisted of some 6000 words, of which 200 
related to the Working Classes, from which a few sentences were 
picked out by enterprising journalists, who conveyed the im- 
pression that the whole article was an indictment of the Pro- 
letariat. We need not reproduce the now familiar passage, the 
publication of which caused a furore. The democracy delight 
in hearing plutocrats jor aristocrats denounced from the pulpit 
or in the Press, but they have become so demoralised by the 
flatteries of professional politicians that they consider lynch-law 
almost too good for any critic of the masses. There were mon- 
strous demonstrations outside the City Temple, and Mr. Campbell 
was hooted and threatened, but he did not quail before the storm. 
On the contrary, he abided by his opinions, and gallantly offered 
to read out the offensive portion of the article to any audience of 
working men, and for this purpose a meeting was held in 
Paddington on October 20. Englishmen of all classes admire 
courage, all the more as it has become so rare in public life, and 
it must be said that the Paddington proceedings reflected great 
credit on both parties. Mr. Campbell fulfilled his contract, after 
which selected working-class spokesmen had their say, the evening 
ending with a unanimous vote of thanks to our courageous con- 
tributor. We trust that the moral of the episode may not be 
wholly lost on the politician. Another domestic event of interest 
is the opening of the Beck Inquiry, which it would not be 
proper to criticise until its conclusion. Suffice it to say that the 
manner in which the Chairman, the Master of the Rolls (Sir 
Richard Henn Collins), has conducted the proceedings has already 
secured the complete confidence of the public in its decision. 


Looking abroad, we should note that such time as Germany 

Abroad. ©". Spare from intriguing against England 1s 
divided between the Lippe-Detmold Succession 
dispute, which threatens to open up the whole relations between 
the Imperial and the State Governments, and a Colonial war in 
German South West Africa which has attained alarming pro- 
portions. It has cost the thrifty German the sum of five 
millions without any material success over the tribes having so far 
been gained. It is stated that 10,000 troops will be required. If 
this experience induces a little charity in Teutonic criticisms of 
British military enterprises, it will not have been entirely wasted. 
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Characteristically enough, the blame of the German failure is, for 
domestic purposes, being thrown on Great Britain. It is stated 
that we are to be invited to assist the German operations! 
Though we are prepared for almost anything, we hesitate to 
credit this rumour. As the greatest African Power, Great Britain 
cannot afford to be identified with German native policy, which 
is alone responsible for the present trouble. Another matter 
concerning Africa is the important announcement of a satis- 
factory conclusion to the negotiations between France and Spain 
concerning Morocco. In substance the Madrid Government 
endorses the Anglo-French Agreement, which is a subject of 
general satisfaction in England, and may, we trust, be regarded 
as a prelude to its ratification by the French Parliament. Other- 
wise the interest of Continental diplomatists has necessarily been 
absorbed in the international problems arising from the contest 
in the Far East, though some passing notice was attracted bya 
meeting between Count von Bilow (the German Imperial 
Chancellor) and Signor Giolotti (the Italian Premier), which the 
German Press had the effrontery to suggest was prompted by 
the Italian Government's desire to obtain the “ good offices” 
of Germany in effecting a reconciliation between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal. We are inclined to believe that the meeting 
between these two statesmen was primarily due to the desire 
of Count von Bilowito sound Italy as to her attitude towards 
the Drei Kaiser Bund, which is an immediate object of German 
diplomacy. It is believed in Berlin that, if France were con- 
fronted with a practically solid Europe united under German 
auspices, she could be coerced into the combination. Closely 
connected with the international situation is the question of 
Thibet. The British Mission has been withdrawn from the 
country before the ratification of the Treaty, which, as we have 
already pointed out, German diplomacy is endeavouring to nullify 
in Pekin, and which we are now coolly told is ,being “recon- 
sidered” ab initio by the home Government. Once more it 
would appear that the splendid enterprise of the men on the spot 
is to be destroyed by the feebleness of the men in Downing 
Street. Such an upshot discourages us from treating seriously 
the recent announcement which has been made with a great 
flourish of trumpets that the Amir Habibullah of Afghanistan has 
expressed a wish to send an Afghan Mission to Calcutta, and 
simultaneously to receive a British Mission in Kabul, or the 
further announcement that the Indian Government is sending 
a commercial mission, with a military escort, into Southern 
Persia. We have complete confidence in Lord Curzon’s policy, 
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but we have less than no confidence in compromises resulting 
from the tug of war between Calcutta and London, and we might 
see the Thibet episode repeated in both these cases. 


Our first article this month is from the pen of a very 
distinguished American statesman, Mr. Bryan, 
who has twice contested the United States 
Presidency as the Candidate of the Democratic 
Party. It is both a pleasure and a privilege to number 
him among our contributers, not only because we believe 
this to be his first contribution to any British periodical, but 
also because, while he is one of the most powerful personalities 
in his own country, he has been systematically misrepresented 
and belittled abroad, owing to the unhappy accident that 
the control of news between America and Europe is entirely 
dominated by New York influences. Mr. Bryan, as an earnest 
and formidable champion of the Producer, is anything but a 
persona gratissima to the plutocracy of New York, which is chiefly 
a consuming centre. Our distorted view of American affairs 
has unfortunate political consequences, as our ill-considered 
comments on the people, disapproved by New York correspon- 
dents, are cabled back to the States, causing deep resentment to 
politicians who are unable to understand why England should 
mistake New York prejudices for American sentiment. They 
retaliate by adopting an Anti-English attitude. We trust that 
Mr. Bryan’s recent visit to England served to open his eyes as to 
the real attitude of the British people towards American Re- 
formers. It certainly had an excellent effect on those British 
statesmen who had the pleasure of meeting him. Without 
desiring to take sides in a question that only concerns the 
Americans, viz., the selection of their next President, readers of 
Mr. Bryan’s article will fully appreciate the strenuous opposition 
to Mr. Roosevelt by men who regard his presence at the White 
House as a menace to the Constitution and a peril to the peace 
of the world. If Mr. Roosevelt were defeated—a point upon 
which we abstain from prophecy—it would be largely due to 
the remarkable oratorical campaign which Mr. Bryan has lately 
made and is still making in the middle Western States. We have 
also to welcome another very distinguished foreigner to our pages 
viz., Count Okuma, who is one of the most eminent of the famous 
group of “elder statesmen” who wrought the great transfor- 
mation of Japan under the auspices of the Mikado, which 
changed a medizval country in which “every warrior was a 
gentleman and every gentleman a warrior,” into the highly 
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developed Western nation which is now the champion of Western 
ideals in the Far East: his retrospect of Japanese history will be 
read with the deepest interest. Count Okuma has filled the 
highest positions in the State, and as the present leader of the 
Progressive Party he may be regarded as what we should call 
“the Leader of the Opposition”; but in Japan opposition to 
the Government does not mean opposition to the country, and 
there have been none of those deplorable episodes such as 
marked the conduct of Fox and his colleagues when Great 
Britain was struggling for existence against Napoleon, the tra- 
dition of which was revived by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his associates during the South African War. From the 
first moment that Japan was endangered by the Russian 
menace, the Japanese rallied like one man tothe national 
Cause, and, as may be gathered from Count Okuma’s eloquent 
article, he is one of the foremost vindicators of his country’s 
rights. His recent statement in the Japanese Parliament on the 
condition of Japanese finance, upon which he is the greatest 
living authority, has helped the world to understand that its 
management is not less far-sighted and capable than is the 
management of other departments of war. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


THE Presidential campaign of 1904 is at its height, but it does 
not arouse the feeling which characterised the campaigns of 
1900 and 1896. The last-mentioned campaign especially 
stirred the American people as they had not been stirred since 
the Civil War. Several things contributed to intensify the 
interest taken in that election. In the first place, the question 
then paramount was an economic one which arrayed the West 
and South against the East—the producing sections against 
the capitalistic centres. Then, too, it came while the country 
was in the throes of a financial panic which had caused great 
pecuniary loss to multitudes of the people. The gold standard, 
to which the fall in prices throughout the world was attributable, 
had been secretly and stealthily forced upon the country by 
powerful moneyed interests until the people at last revolted. 

Capitalistic influences had for some years dominated the 
machinery of both parties, and under President Cleveland’s 
administration had forced the leaders of the Democratic party 
into a position directly hostile to the views of a majority of the 
party. The rank and file consequently organised, and, after an 
extraordinary struggle, captured the party machine, wrote a plat- 
form, and nominated a ticket at Chicago. This was followed 
by a “bolt” which was encouraged by President Cleveland 
and his Cabinet, and participated in by the more prominent of 
the officials who held office under him, The gold Democratic 
party, organised at that time, did not survive the campaign 
of 1896, but during the campaign it attacked the regular 
Democratic organisation and the regular ticket with more 
bitterness if possible than the Republicans did. 

The Democratic party, forsaken by its old leaders, deserted 
by most of its prominentmembers in the North-east, and opposed. 
as never before by the organised wealth of the country, made 
an appeal to the masses and carried on an educational cam- 
paign. More speakers, most of them unaccustomed to appear 
VOL. XLIV 28 
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on the stump, were put into the field than had ever before 
enlisted in a campaign in the United States. 

With but few of the large dailies supporting the ticket ; with 
an organisation composed of new men, and with an insignificant 
campaign fund the Democrats succeeded in polling a million 
more votes than had ever been polled before, they having 
secured the endorsement of the Populists and the Silver 
Republicans, But an enormous increase in the total vote was 
tegistered in 1896, and all the influences known to corpora- 
tions were employed to win a victory for the Republican 
party. An immense campaign fund, with the perfect organi- 
sation that such a fund could secure; misrepresentation by 
corporation papers and the coercion of voters by employers 
and money-loaners—these, combined with the promise of the 
Republican platform to promote international bimetallism, gave 
the Republicans—whose Presidential candidate was Mr. 
McKinley—a popular plurality of about 700,000 and a 
considerable majority in the electoral college. It is not strange 
that such a campaign should have excited enthusiasm and led 
to heated debate. 

Before the election of 1900 an unexpected increase in the 
production of gold, together with a series of large crops, had 
improved industrial conditions so that the money question was 
no longer acute. In the meantime, the war with Spain had left 
as a legacy a Philippine question, which involved fundamental 
principles of government, and the growth of the trusts had 
brought the trust issue into greater prominence. 

When the Democratic National Convention met that year, 
the Philippine question was declared to be the question of para- 
mount importance, and the trust question was given the second 
place in our platform. While the party maintained its position 
on the question of bimetallism, there was a strong element in 
favour of avoiding any specific declaration on the subject, and 
the question received but slight attention in the campaign. The 
Republicans refused to meet the issue of Imperialism by an 
open declaration of the party’s policy, and their leaders denied 
that they intended any departure from the principles which 
underlie the Republic. 

Owing to the improved industrial conditions, the money 
question did not enter largely into the campaign, although the 
Republicans endeavoured to frighten the gold democrats by 
holding out the fear of a change in the monetary standard. As 
the Republicans also condemned the trusts, it was impossible to 
draw the line clearly between the parties on that question, 
although the Democrats presented specific remedies, and as the 
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Republicans did not declare for or defend colonialism, the issue 
of Imperialism was not clearly defined, The campaign of 1900 
was not nearly so animated as the campaign of 1896, and the 
total vote polled was scarcely more than it was four years before, 
while the total vote in 1896 was more than 2,000,000 in excess 
of the total vote of 1892. In 1900,a number of the newspapers 
which went over to the Republicans in 1896 returned to the 
support of our party, and the realignment which took place 
increased the party’s strength in the North-east, but weakened 
it west of the Missouri river. The election returns showed an 
increase in the total Republican vote of about 150,000, and a 
corresponding decrease in the total Democratic vote. 
Reference has been made to the former campaigns in order 
that the English reader may better understand the present 
contest. Since 1900 the supply of money has continued to 
increase with a consequent continuance of good times, although 
just at present business is not so active as it was a year ago. 
This situation has still further reduced the relative importance 
of the money question, and tended to decrease the relative 
influence in the Democratic party of those who are prominently 
identified with the bimetallic movement. Two defeats of the 
party while committed to a radical program have also carried 
over to the Conservatives, as the Eastern Democrats are some- 
times described, some who are prominently identified with the 
campaigns of 1896 and 1go0. In the South—that is, in the 
States formerly known as the Slave States—the rising spectre 
of a race issue has overshadowed economic and industrial ques- 
tions. The appointments, the utterances, and the conduct of 
President Roosevelt have excited race animosities which seriously 
threaten the peace and quiet of that section of the country. 
Then, too, the President, in the course of his official career, has 
done things which have brought upon him the charge of actual 
and intended encroachment upon other departments of the 
Government, and of disregard for the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Constitution. These factors have all entered into the struggle 
which at St. Louis resulted in the capture of the Democratic 
organisation by the Conservative element of the party, and the 
nomination of a ticket representing the Eastern view upon the 
money question. To-day, the control of the Democratic party 
is in the hands of men known to be hostile to the restoration 
of bimetallism, while the candidates for President and Vice- 
President have both declared the gold standard to be irrevocably 
established. As the Republican candidates take the same position, 
the financial question is, for the time being, removed from 
consideration. 
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Upon the trust question the parties are nearer together than 
they were four years ago. President Roosevelt, by prosecuting 
to a successful conclusion the Merger case (a case involving the 
right of competing railroad lines to consolidate), had encouraged 
many to believe that he intends, after the election, to inaugurate 
a crusade against the trusts, notwithstanding the fact that he had 
failed as completely as his predecessors to enforce the criminal 
statute against private monopolies. Judge Alton B. Parker, the 
Democratic Presidential candidate, has declared himself against 
the trusts, but his attitude is not so hostile, or his condemnation 
so emphatic, as his party was four years ago. The trust ques- 
tion, therefore, does not arouse the feeling that it did in 1900. 

The parties are at issue on the tariff question, but the tariff 
is so high that a great many Republicans would be glad to see 
it reduced, and while there is therefore less Republican enthu- 
siasm in favour of the maintenance of present import rates, the 
enthusiasm among the Democrats for a reduction of the tariff is 
modified by the fact that the Senate will certainly be Republican 
for the next two years, and probably Republican for the next 
four years. While the Republican speakers talk high tariff, 
and the Democratic speakers advocate a reduction, the impro- 
bability of an immediate change in the schedules does not arouse 
any feeling. 

The labour question is not yet a prominent issue. Both 
parties claim to be the champions of the wage-earner, but while 
the Democratic party is more specific in the reforms proposed, 
President Roosevelt has gained some prestige among the labour- 
ing men by the arbitration of the coal strike two years ago. 
In so far as the wage-earners are inclined to carry their labour 
views to the polls, they will probably favour the Democrats, partly 
because Judge Parker is in favour of the reduction of the 
standing army, and partly because the Republican party in 
Colorado has endorsed the arbitrary action of Governor Peabody 
in suspending constitutional guarantees and deporting labouring 
men without trial. The Populists are also appealing to the 
labour vote, and the Socialist party gains most of its recruits 
from the ranks of labour. As neither President Roosevelt nor 
Judge Parker has attempted to make the labour question a 
leading feature in the campaign, it is not likely to become the 
subject of heated debate. 

As the money question, the trust question, the tariff question 
and the labour question are the questions which have furnished 
the fuel for most of the animated contests between the parties 
in former years, and as none of them are accentuated in the 
present campaign, we are likely to have much more calmness 
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and deliberation this year as well as a lighter vote, in proportion 
to the population. 

It does not follow, however, that there are no issues. Since 
1896 certain questions have been thrust into the arena of 
politics which have not before occupied the attention of the 
people. For instance, eight years ago the standing army 
numbered only about 25,000 men; since that time the minimum 
has been raised to 60,000, and the authorised maximum has 
been fixed at 100,000. The appropriations for the War Depart- 
ment are now more than three times what they were a few 
years ago. This increase was made by the Republicans and is 
defended by them, while the Democrats demand a reduction in 
the army and condemn the step taken towards militarism as not 
only unnecessary but as antagonistic to the traditional policy of 
the country. The Democrats affirm that as the danger from 
savage tribes is constantly decreasing, the increase must be in 
anticipation of the use of the army in the settlement of labour 
troubles (a theory which finds support in the fact that the forts 
are being removed from the frontier to the neighbourhood of 
the large cities) or must be intended to support a permanent 
colonial policy. As the American people have been accustomed 
to regard a large standing army as unnecessary for the support 
of a Government resting upon the consent of the governed, the 
Democrats are pressing this issue and challenging the Republi- 
cans to justify the increase. To the agricultural population, the 
increase in the expenses of the army is objectionable because of 
the increased taxation which it involves ; to the labouring men 
the growth of the army is objectionable because of the threat 
which it implies of interference in disputes between them and 
their employers; while to agriculturists, labourers and the 
public generally, the enlargement of the military establishment 
is objectionable because of the change which it indicates in the 
national policy. Our nation has differed essentially from the 
nations of Europe on this subject. With no close neighbours, 
with no jealous or unfriendly rivals, and with no desire for 
conquest or colonies, it has prided itself upon reducing military 
burdens to a minimum. The long stride that has been taken 
during the last eight years toward the establishment of a 
different national policy has alarmed many, and the size of the 
army is one of the issues in the present Presidential campaign. 

The subject of Imperialism is, all things considered, the most 
important of the questions at issue between the parties—that is, 
between the parties which stand in the fore-front of the contest. 
(The Populist party and the Socialist party are giving their time 
to economic questions, the former attacking both the old 
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parties on the ground that they are subservient to Wall Street 
and to plutocratic influences, the latter charging both parties 
with the advocacy of capitalism and with indifference to the 
wage-earner.) 

There is a marked contrast between the two leading parties 
in their manner of dealing with Imperialism. The Republicans 
refuse to outline a policy, decline to make any pledge for the 
future, and avoid the discussion of the principles involved in the 
policy now being pursued. They claim to have managed the 
islands well and in the interest of the Filipinos ; they insist that 
they are enlarging the participation of the natives in the govern- 
ment as rapidly as circumstances will permit, and with an air of 
injured innocence they protest that they have only the most 
benevolent designs upon the islands. A Republican speech on 
the Philippine question is a medley of boasts and threats, of 
hopes and fears—boasts as to what has been done, threats of 
uprisings, domestic strife and anarchy in case American authority 
is withdrawn ; hopes of tranquillity and peace and progress 
provided the Republican party stays in power, and dreadful 
forebodings if the policy is changed; these, with exaggerated 
estimates of pecuniary profit to this nation and loud declama- 
tions about duty and destiny, constitute the usual Republican 
speech, but no clear definition is given of the nation’s plans, no 
analysis of the governmental principles to be applied. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, have a policy, and state it 
with definiteness and emphasis. They deny the right of a 
republic to purchase subjects of a king, and they repudiate the 
doctrine that title to human beings can be acquired by the 
exercise of superior force. They declare that a Colonial system 
is antagonistic to the theory of self-government. They admit 
that the Filipinos might with their consent be accepted as 
citizens and given a share in the destiny of the nation, together 
with local self-government such as the several States of the 
Union now enjoy; but this policy is objectionable, from a 
Democratic standpoint, because of the dissimilarity that exists 
between the Filipinos and the Americans, in race, in history, 
and in environment. The incorporation of the Filipinos as 
citizens would inject into American politics a new race issue as 
difficult to settle as the one we now have, and would distract 
attention from the domestic problems which demand considera- 
tion. The Democrats reject the theory that this nation is under 
either political or religious obligation to engage in missionary 
musket practice or in the spread of a creed by the sword ; they 
contend for a national ideal which will make the United States 
a moral force among the nations, owing its primacy to the 
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soundness and justness of its policy rather than to the thunder 
of its guns or the magnitude of its fleet. They point out the 
enormous cost of the Philippine policy—more than six hundred 
million dollars in five years—and contrast this sum with the 
value of the exports from this country to the Philippine Islands, 
which during that period has been about sixteen millions—that 
sum being largely made up of food and drink sold to American 
soldiers residing in the Philippines. 

In addition to the army question and Imperialism, there is 
another issue which is being pressed by the Democrats, namely, 
the issue between the “big stick” policy and constitutional 
government, President Roosevelt, in one of his speeches, jus- 
tified a large navy, and illustrated his position by quoting the 
saying, ‘Speak softly, but carry a large stick.’ In another 
speech he complained that there was not enough of the Spanish 
War “to go around,” and rejoiced in the fact that he was one 
of the “ lucky ones ”—referring to his participation in that war. 
In speaking to some military cadets{he declared that “a good 
soldier must not only be willing to fight, but anxious to fight.” 
These utterances, indicating a physical enthusiasm and a love of 
war, have been used by the Democrats to explain his action in 
the Panama case and his bias in favour of Imperialism ; and 
Judge Parker has very strongly presented, in his notification 
speech and letter of acceptance, the more pacific policy of 
strict adherence to the Constitution and to the settlement of 
questions by reason and diplomacy. The Republicans do not 
admit that the President’s inclination and methods constitute 
any distinct departure from the traditional policy of the 
country, nor do they admit any contempt for constitutional 
limitation, but the issue is having its influence in the cam- 
paign. 

It will be seen from the above that there are in this contest 
issues of the first magnitude, and that the differences between 
the parties are wide enough to make the election an important 
one, but the issues are not of the kind or character to stir deep 
feeling or to arouse intense enthusiasm. They appeal most 
strongly to those who are accustomed to look ahead and to 
discern the tendency of policies. 

There are in this country, as in every country, those who, 
instead of remedying abuses in their beginnings, await their full 
development, and are aroused only when they feel themselves in 
actual contact with some great governmental evil. To such the 
Republicans sing a song of prosperity, a song which by inference 
attributes to Republican rule sunshine and shower, fertile fields, 
prodigious industry, rare intelligence, and all the resources, 
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material, physical, mental, moral, social, and political, that enter 
into the growth and greatness of our nation. 

The South, naturally democratic, is made still more so this 
year by the race issue. The West, which until 1896 was 
strongly Republican, but which became democratic on the 
money question in 1896, and showed Republican gains in 1900, 
when the money question was no longer in the foreground, is 
still more inclined towards the Republican ticket this year, since 
the Democratic Party has ignored the money question and 
nominated a gold-standard candidate. Inthe Mississippi Valley 
States the situation of the parties is normal, the Republicans 
and Democrats showing substantially the strength that they have 
shown in years gone by on fundamental questions. The 
Democrats are expecting to carry New York and the adjoining 
States, which have usually followed the lead of New York. 
These States, with the solid South, will leave the Democrats in 
need of a few electoral votes, and they hope that West Virginia 
and Indiana will supply these. In these States the election will 
be closely contested. The Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President, Mr. Henry C. Davis, resides in West Virginia, 
and his personal influence is counted upon by the Democrats 
to turn the tide in their favour, although Senator Elkins, 
the Republican leader of that State, is a son-in-law of 
Mr. Davis. Senator Fairbanks, the Republican candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, lives in Indiana, and the Republicans rely 
upon him to secure them the electoral vote of that State, while 
the Democrats are depending upon Mr. Thomas Taggart, of 
Indiana, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, to 
deliver the vote to the Democratic ticket. 

Which party will win? Both national committees seem 
confident of victory, and among the rank and file opinion is 
divided largely according to party affiliations. Ante-election 
predictions are so coloured by the wish of the one who makes 
the prediction, that they are of little value. As a Democrat, I 
hope for the election of the Democratic ticket ; as a believer in 
the triumph of that which is best, I believe that the Democratic 
ticket has the brightest prospects; but, having been guilty of 
some miscalculation in 1896 and in 1900, I express myself with 
more modesty than I would had my political prophecy never 
failed of fulfilment. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


THE NEED FOR COUNTER- 
PREPARATION 


AT a moment when the international situation, if not posi- 
tively stormy, continues threatening ; when a great war is in 
progress, in which of the combatants one is the ally of 
Britain, and in which the possibilities of complications are 
very numerous, the average Englishman is fully justified in 
lifting his voice in protest against the demand for economy at 
the expense of the fighting services, now being raised in many 
directions, and in appealing to the Committee of the Cabinet 
for Defence, upon which the responsibility of preparation for 
war apparently rests, under the new organisation of the fighting 
machinery of the Empire, not to be swayed by the momentary 
passion for short-sighted parsimony. There is the more need 
for such an appeal, as ominous rumours are in circulation to 
the effect that the Government contemplate a considerable 
reduction in the already attenuated naval programme voted 
for the present year. 

This is not a time when England should cut down her arma- 
ments, since, quite apart from the loss in actual strength which 
such a reduction must involve, the news that she had decided 
to weaken her navy would have deplorable moral effects abroad. 
To the foreiga chanceries it would seem to indicate either 
that she takes her responsibilities very lightly, or that she is 
destitute of foresight. By the terms of her treaty with Japan 
England, as is well known, may at any moment be compelled 
to intervene in the war. If any other Power assists Russia, 
automatically England comes into the field ; and now that the 
Baltic fleet is sailing eastwards, the chances of surreptitious 
assistance being given to it, in violation of neutrality, become 
serious.* Though France, the ally of Russia, has displayed 
conspicuous self-restraint and fairness in a very difficult position, 
and though there is nothing which the French public would 
probably so much deplore as a conflict with Engiand, yet we 


* Already such an instance has occurred—unhappily at Cherbourg. 
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cannot close our eyes to the fact that Germany has a paramount 
interest in bringing such a conflict about, and that the whole 
efforts of her diplomacy appear to have been directed to that 
end during the past nine months. The project of reviving the 
coalition of 1895 has certainly not been abandoned by the 
Kaiser. 

Germaa policy has no doubt been directed by a consideration 
of German interests alone, for in international affairs the 
Germans are anything but altruistic. At Berlin it is clearly 
understood that if Japan is victorious, a new Power of the very 
first rank will dominate Eastern Asia. This Power will not be 
friendly to Germany, for the simple reason that Japan has forgiven 
neither the intervention of the Kaiser in 1895, which occurred 
just after warm protestations of friendship had been received 
from the German Government, nor the seizure of Kiaochau, 
which led directly up to the present war. Hence Germany has 
some reason for dreading a Japanese victory. Buton the other 
hand, if Japan wins, Russia will be left so exhausted financially, 
and so bankrupt morally, that she will cease to be dangerous to 
Germany in Europe. This is a very great offset for the possible 
loss of German trade in the Far East, while for England it may 
have the most momentous consequences, as I shall strive to 
show. 

If Russia should win, however, as Germans expect, Germany 
has laid up a credit account with her by numerous acts of 
complaisance. The first result will be a terrific blow at 
British prestige throughout the East ; the second, great danger 
to India, against which a Russian advance will be directed, if 
German anticipations are fulfilled, from the North as well as 
from the West, thus compelling England and India largely to 
augment their military preparations and expenditure. 

On the whole Germany gains most whether Russia wins or 
is beaten. German policy can be understood by recalling 
the conduct of the Tsar Alexander I. to Napoleon. His 
own contemporaries were astounded at the fact that sud- 
denly, after the battle of Friedland, he appeared to have 
become the French Emperor’s dearest friend. Not only this, 
but quite gratuitously, as it seemed, he made over to Napoleon 
Spain. The explanation of his action has only been revealed 
in recent years. It is now known that he went to meet 
Napoleon with the deliberate intention of tricking, him, while 
the grant of Spain was doubtless inspired by the wish to see 
the French army involved in an exhausting struggle at the 
further extremity of Europe. This entanglement ultimately 
proved Napoleon’s ruin; in the same way the German diplo- 
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matists hope to see Russia compelled to concentrate her 
attention for a generation on the Far East, as the result of the 
foolish war into which they have allured her, and expect 
Manchuria to prove as injurious to Russian interests as was 
the “Spanish sore” to Napoleon. The action of Germany 
thoroughly supports this view ; the moment there were signs 
that Russia was wearying of the war, the semi-official Press at 
Berlin began to repeat that so great and mighty an Empire as 
Russia could never draw back until the Japanese had been 
humbled, and fresh assurances of German friendship were 
conveyed to St. Petersburg, so that the Tsar might be induced 
to throw his Western Army Corps into the conflict. 

At the same time a “free pass” out to the Far East is being 
given by Germany to the Baltic Fleet with several very obvious 
motives. When this fleet has gone, Germany will dominate 
the Baltic, and the French Navy will be left in a difficult 
position, without naval allies. Not only this, but the move- 
ment of the fleet will almost inevitably cause great friction 
between England and Russia, the more certainly if Germany 
can persuade the Russians to harass British shipping, thus 
assisting German trade.* In much the same way during the 
Fashoda crisis Germany strove tc induce England and France 
to fight each other by giving friendly assurances of her good- 
will to both Powers, though fortunately on that occasion the 
good sense and moderation of M. Delcassé and Lord Salisbury 
saved the situation. The incident might suggest some search- 
ings of heart to Russian statesmen, who ought to know by this 
time that England, while firmly resolved to support her ally 
and to act loyally by Japan, had no reason whatever for wishing 
to see Russia permanently weakened in Europe. Which, after 
all, was the truer friend of Russia? England, who in the 
winter of 1903 warned St. Petersburg that Japan meant 
business and had right on her side, or Germany, who affected 
to despise the Japanese, and dismissed as ridiculous the idea 
that such a miserable little people would ever dare to fight. 

Whatever the issue of the war, it must have a far-reaching 
effect on the naval position, and this is a fact which it is most 
important to keep in mind. In the event of a Japanese victory, 
accompanied by the exhaustion of Russia, Germany will be 
liberated from all fear of a Russian attack on her eastern frontier 
within the present generation, and will have only toface Franceon 
land, She will be free to economise in her military expenditure, 
and to turn a great part of her energy to the development of her 


* This was written before the outrage in the North Sea was known, but 
that outrage has only justified the writer’s vast anticipations. 
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navy. She will be able to face seaward, instead of landward, 
and the effect of this will be quickly felt. Where she has in 
the past spent £30,000,000 on her army and £11,000,000 on 
her navy, in the future she will be able to divide her outlay 
more evenly between the two services, and thus, without im- 
posing fresh burdens on the German taxpayer, to double the 
strength of her fleet. 

This is a prospect which may well cause some uneasiness 
in England, where the burden of expenditure on defence is 
even now supported with some impatience, and where the 
industrial position is relatively deteriorating, as Germany comes 
up to us in her foreign and internal trade with giant strides, 
and daily gains ground at home through the wise and careful 
management of her finances, national and municipal ; whereas 
in England the local authorities are pouring out millions in 
spendthrift schemes at the expense of the future of British 
industry.* It is the country with the rapidly expanding industry 
that can best support costly armaments ; and if the trade and 
industry of a nation decline,its armaments must ultimately suffer. 
In the past British statesmen have been grievously handicapped 
by the adherence of England to the old-fashioned system of 
vicarious service, but her superior wealth has enabled her to 
hold her own at sea. What she will do in the near future, 
when Germany retains the advantage of compulsory service 
and begins to rival her in wealth is not clear. Are we not 
quite certain that, with the existing fiscal system, which ban a 
large number of the most productive taxes, we can support the 
strain? And if, as has been already suggested, Russia wins in 
the war and crushes Japan while England looks on like the 
Pharisee, murmuring that it is no concern of hers—if in the 
next decade of the century Russia moves towards the Persian 
Gulf and Tibet, thus constraining the British people indefinitely 
to increase its military outlay, the problem of providing funds 
to meet the German navy will become more than ever difficult ; 
while it must be remembered that a precarious political 
position reacts on the industrial position, as men do not place 
their money in an earthenware vessel when it is jostled by 
iron and steel pots. Our manufacturers are nowadays genially 
described as “greedy capitalists on the make” by our pro- 


* Progress ot Germany and England, 1893-1903. (Figures give millions of 
tons or £.) 


Exports, 1893 ‘ England, £228. Germany, £154. 
» 1903 + ” 296 (+ £68). ” 250 (+ £96). 
Pig iron produced 1893 (million 7.09 - 4.98 


< ‘i 1903 tons) 8.95 (+1.86). “ 10.01 (+5.03). 
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gressive politicians. If such is their real character, they will 
make haste and begone to countries whose flag protects trade 
and guards accumulated wealth against the predatory aggressor 
with a hedge of bayonets. 

It may be granted, whatever the views of the reader on Free 
Tradé and Fiscal Reform, after this brief statement of tendencies, 
that the naval outlook for England is none too certain. But so 
long as we can afford the money, it is suicidal for us to retrench 
on the fleet. The army is in a thoroughly disorganised 
condition, owing to the various schemes of reform which have 
been half carried out in the past few years upon its unhappy 
carcase ; it is without modern artillery, owing to the grave 
remissness of the Government ; and, so far as can be discovered, 
all the defects which marked it during the Boer War remain 
unremedied. Even if the Committee of Defence concentrated 
all its energy upon the formation of an adequate army, and 
induced the nation to make the necessary sacrifices for that 
end, the process of reform must be the work of years, during 
which the Empire will remain highly vulnerable. Quite apart 
from the war, then, common prudence would suggest the 
importance of maintaining a distinct advantage at sea and of 
strengthening our fleet to the utmost practical limit. England has 
now to reckon with the scarcely concealed hostility of Germany, 
and with its manifestation in the rapid increase of the German 
fleet. If there were any room for doubt after the anti-British 
outbreak in Germany during the Boer War, it has been removed 
by the fact that during the present war the German Government 
has prevented the German press from criticising Russia un- 
favourably. What it does now it could have done during the 
Boer War, when England was assailed, had the will been 
present. Germany and the German fleet have therefore to be 
kept steadily in view, and it was therefore re-assuring—at first 
sight—to read the statement in the last issue of the National 
Review, that the Committee of Defence were seriously consider- 
ing the fresh difficulties introduced by the German factor. 

But mere academic consideration is not sufficient. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them” is as true a saying to-day as it 
ever was, and it would be most unsatisfactory after all the 
bright hopes aroused by the reorganisation of the Committee 
and the appointment of so able an officer as Sir G. Clarke tc 
the post of secretary, were the first result of the Committee’s 
labours to be a reduction in our naval programme. Yet if the 
voice of rumour speaks aright an armoured cruiser is to be 
lopped off it, and the programme for 1905 is to be of the 
slenderest proportions, on the excuse that the Russian losses in 
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the Far East and the complete disorganisation of the French 
navy justify such a reduction. The new armoured cruisers are 
superb ships, almost equal to the modern battleship, and 
superior to the older classes of battleship. They are such 
vessels as any admiral would be proud to have under his 
command, and are immeasurably better than any vessels of the 
same class as yet designed for the British navy. Displacing 
14,500 tons, and carrying four 9.2-inch and ten 7.5-inch guns, 
they are only equalled in the United States, so that the loss of 
such a vessel will be a very serious matter. Our battleship 
programmes of recent years have been so small that we 
depend upon our armoured cruisers for a margin of superiority 
over a foreign combination. I will give year by year since 
1899 the naval programmes (battleships and cruisers) of 
England and her great Continental rivals to prove this point: 


England. France. Germany. Russia. 
B.S. AC. BS. ro BS. AS. BS. , 
1899 . 2 2 fe) 5 2 fo) I I 
1500 2 6 2 2 2 I I fe) 
I9OI 3 6 fo) 2 2 I I fe) 
1902 2 2 4 fo) 2 I ° fo) 
1903 3 4 fo) I 2 I 4 fe) 
1904 4 4 fe) I 2 I a fo) 
16 24 6 II I2 5 9 I 
B.S.= Battleship. A.C.=Armoured Cruiser. 


The above table shows that Russia and Germany between 
them laid down twenty-one battleships in the period, to the 
British sixteen ; while France and Russia between them laid 
down fifteen battleships. Clearly there is no margin in these 
figures to ensure the certainty of a British victory in a naval 
action ; for that, as has been said, we depend entirely upon our 
armoured cruisers, which will also have to undertake the defence 
of our world-wide commerce. The task of our admirals in war 
will be to make the enemy’s coast the British frontier, which will 
involve a close blockade, and this again necessitates, according 
to the only experts, our admirals, a great superiority in strength 
of from one-third to one-fourth in the numbers of our battle- 
ships. The superiority is needed to allow ships to leave their 
station to coal and refit, since it is well known that the modern 
warship soon becomes foul and slow, if not docked, while 
modern guns require retubing at short intervals if they are 
much used. Further, losses through the enemy’s mines, ship- 
wreck and collision have also to be allowed for, and the events 
of the present war have strongly emphasised the necessity of a 


* It is not certain whether these ships have been as yet laid down. 
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reserve fleet in home waters, over and above the various 
blockading squadrons. It will be granted after this brief survey 
of facts that the British margin is extremely small; in my own 
judgment it is inadequate, so long as our army remains weak 
and disorganised. To speak of our force being far above the 
two-Power standard is inexcusable, and indicates ignorance of 
the tactical and strategic requirements of war. 

Of the Russian ships catalogued in the above table, only one, 
the Bayan, has been involved in the disasters of the Far East, 
and it is even now possible, though not altogether probable, 
that she may succeed in escaping from the attentions of the 
Japanese. No doubt England has an advantage in ships of the 
programmes of 1898 and earlier years, yet naval progress 
moves so rapidly, that already these types are growing old and 
beginning to lose their fighting value. A preponderance in old 
ships is of very trifling importance. 

We may now well ask how is it if the losses of the Russian 
navy and the disorganisation of the French are pleaded as 
excuses for retrenchments in our naval programme, that no 
mention is made of the steady growth of the German Navy. 
Has that been left out of sight by the British authorities? In 
Germany the programme of 1900 is being carried out with no 
delays or curtailments. Year by year the two battleships, 
the one armoured cruiser, and the division of six destroyers 
with a certain proportion of small cruisers are laid down. For 
the past two years there have been manifest signs that an 
increase in the 1900 programme is imminent, and that at an early 
date Germany will introduce a fresh programme. It is well, 
then, that Englishmen should understand the fact that this pro- 
gramme can Only be directed against themselves. Russia has 
been so weakened by the war, if the reasoning which applies in 
the case of the British programme applies also in the case of 
the German, that she can no longer be dangerous to Germany in 
the Baltic. France has a weak and disorganised navy. England 
alone is left as the real object of the German preparations. Is it 
then wise that we should fail in counter-preparations, and omit 
the precautions which German hostility renders necessary ? 

At Rosyth, the new naval arsenal on the Forth, a site has 
been acquired, and the fortifications have been reconstructed by 
the War Office, but beyond thispractically nothing hasbeen done. 
The new naval base still remains a mere phrase, and there is even 
some reason to fear that the Wei-hai-wei game is being played 
once more, in other words, that just as Wei-hai-wei was 
occupied to satisfy public opinion, so Rosyth has been acquired 
as a kind of soporific—to prove to the nation that the 
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best of all possible Governments is awake to the danger from 
Germany, but with no real intention of carrying out promptly 
the works which can alone render Rosyth valuable. 

Or, again, take the strength of the fleet in home waters. We 
have, it is true, reconstituted the Home Fleet, which is now com- 
posed of four modern battleships with four of old type, totalling 
eight in all; but the German North Sea fleet consists of twelve 
battleships, the oldest of which is much more modern than our 
four old ships. Our fleet steams fourteen knots to the German 
sixteen ; it mounts sixteen modern and sixteen antiquated heavy 
guns to the German forty-eight modern weapons, all firing 
smokeless powder. Lord Selborne, in a speech replying to 
certain criticisms of the strength of the British Home Fleet, laid 
stress upon the fact that of our battleships in the Home Fleet 
four are armed with the 67-ton 134-in. gun, whereas five of the 
German ships only carry the 9.4-in. 25-ton gun. But he over- 
looked the fact—a curious mistake for so fair-minded an admi- 
nistrator as he has proved himself to be—that in the words of 
the Naval Annual, “a gun of the present pattern is distinctly 
superior to one of twice its weight of ten years ago.” The 
German gun fires four times as fast, and at 3000 yards would 
pierce the British armour, while the British gun would probably 
fail against the German plating. Our old 67-ton guns are then 
for practical purposes decidedly inferior to the German 9.4’s. 
As four German ships would easily be able to “ knock out” our 
four old battleships, eight German ships would be left to deal 
with the four new ships in the British fleet, and their success 
would be almost certain, with a preponderance of two to one. If, 
then, the Home Fleet in its reorganised condition is meant to 
neutralise the German North Sea squadron, it is insufficient, and 
needs to be reinforced by at least eight modern ships, the old 
vessels being eliminated. The addition of the entire Channel 
fleet would only give it a small margin of superiority, as the 
Channel ships, though heavily armed, are slower than the 
German, and carry Harveyed, not Krupp armour. 

All the signs point to the probability that Germany intends 
to make war upon us between 1908 or 1912, for some years’ 
delay is needed to allow the economic factor to begin to tell, 
and to give the Little Navy party in England time to weaken 
the British fleet. The fate of England, therefore, will depend 
upon the measures taken in the next few years ; and if the 
German preparations are treated by us with contempt, in the 
same way that the danger from the Transvaal was ignored by 
our Government in the years from 1885 to 1899, in the same 
way that Russia despised the growing strength and incessant 
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efforts of Japan during the period from 1895 to 1904, then we 
must make ready for a repetition upon a far larger and more 
disastrous scale of the British defeats in South Africa and 
of the reverses of Russia in the Far East. This is as much 
as to say that the British Empire will be doomed. The Empire 
can never survive a series of defeats inflicted by a first-class 
antagonist; since in his essays, Bishop Creighton has pointed 
out that the position of England is precarious and artificial, and 
the same fact is emphasised by Professor Cunningham's great 
work on the growth of English Industry and Commerce, where 
it starts from every page to disquiet the thinker. 

Most unfortunate is the tendency which is manifesting itself 
in the Radical party at this juncture to confuse with “ Jingoism ” 
all preparation for self-defence, to advocate a policy of sur- 
render to aggression, and to set its face against even a strong 
Navy because it wants the money which is spent upon guaran- 
teeing the national security to gratify the selfish whims of the 
proletariate. The excuse of economy is raised by our Radical 
reformers, but this cannot explain their action. Their passion 
for economy cannot be deep or sincere, else it would spread 
to municipal matters, where they have been in power for years 
with the result that rates, which are another form of taxes, 
have risen alarmingly, immense debts have been incurred, and 
prodigal expenditure devoted to pampering the thriftless and 
unfit at the expense of the honest, energetic and laborious. 

Yet this party might well be reminded that if it closes its 
eyes to the growing danger from Germany, it will be preparing 
its own extinction. Either the nation will follow its guidance, 
with the result that the defeat and destruction of the Empire 
will be the consequence, when the Radical party will be swept 
away, as the punishment for its sins; or else the nation will 
take alarm and turn its back upon the advice of those who are 
bidding it to commit suicide. In either case the progressive 
cause is overthrown. More and more in the near future will 
the shadow of the danger from Germany darken our national 
life, and from time to time, if seasonable precautions are not 
taken, we shall have the old costly panics as in the years of 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Salisbury’s administrations. Millions 
will be wasted in hurried attempts to undo the mischief caused 
by years of neglect; but the measures taken will be half-measures, 
and England will finally blunder into a colossal conflict with 
an inadequate navy, an army which chiefly exists on paper, 
and a people which scarcely understands the meaning of the 
words duty and self-sacrifice. This was what happened in 
France on the eve of 1870, when the French Radicals defeated 
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all Napoleon III.’s attempts to arm, and dragged down their 
country into ineffable disaster. Would that our British parties 
might take as their text the word of that French Deputy: 
‘““N’imitons pas |’Autriche mais la Prusse; soyons préts la veille 
de Sadowa et non pas le lendemain.” 

Provident preparation, in fact, is in the end the wisest economy. 
Nor ought the country to be lulled to rest by the opiates which 
the German Embassy and the German press agents in London 
are perpetually administering. It cannot be too widely known 
that this Embassy attempts to influence the policy of certain 
British journals and journalists by giving them “inside” in- 
formation, the understanding being that in return they are to 
minimise the German preparations and to represent Germany as 
anxious to be the friend of this country. It need scarcely be 
said that those who are being thus used are usually quite 
unaware of the mischief which they are working. The 7imes 
did good service when in a recent article it drew attention to 
these occult machinations. At least one British journal, which 
shall be nameless, is controlled by German capital, as might, 
indeed, be guessed from its policy, and though its influence is 
insignificant, it is always a source of danger. Students of 
history cannot ignore the fact that on the eve of the Franco- 
German War Bismarck utilised a certain section of the French 
press to injure France. 

The Englishman can judge by facts as to the true intentions 
of Germany. We have: 

1. The telegram of the Kaiser to President Kruger, sent in 
1896, after consultation with his Ministers, and followed by an 
unsuccessful attempt, afterwards avowed by Count Biilow in 
the Reichstag, to form a European coalition against England. 

2. The campaign of insult against England and Queen 
Victoria during the Boer War, secretly fanned by the German 
Government. 

3. The wording of the Navy Act of 1900, that Germany 
needed a fleet equal to the task of meeting the mightiest 
naval Power. 

4. The Anglo-German Agreement of 1900, by whichGermany 
and England guaranteed the integrity of the Chinese empire. 
When British Ministersand the British press had beenmanceuvred 
into stating that this treaty covered Manchuria, the German 
official organs instantly repudiated this construction, and 
Count Bilow took the opportunity of stating in the Reichstag, 
“The Anglo-German agreement has no reference to Man- 
churia.” This was a curious piece of diplomatic treachery. 

5. The German intriguing at Pekin against the British treaty 
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with Tibet, the real object of which is probably to force 
England to surrender Wei-hai-wei to Germany, to embarrass 
British policy, and to curry favour with Russia. 

If after these facts Englishmen can be found to believe that 
Germany is anything but the bitter enemy of England, they 
must be very simple persons indeed. Let me once more 
remind the nation of Lord Salisbury’s words—which remain 
his legacy to the nation: 


It is for you to urge all whom you know to place yourselves in the position of 

an armed nation . . . where the strength of the country is shown not only in its 
military organisation, but in the spirit and the preparation of those who love 
their country and are prepared to die for it. 
We are not asked as yet to die for England, though that may 
come one day, but let us at least resolve more than in the 
past to live for her, and prepare ourselves for sacrifices, that 
her greatness may endure. 


IGNOTUS. 


AN APPEAL TO UNIONIST LEADERS 


The primary duty of a Unionist Government remains 
in 1901, as it was in 1886, to maintain and strengthen 
the Union. Are the Ministry prepared to perform this 
duty at the certainty of an arduous Parliamentary 
conflict ? 

This is a question which must of necessity soon receive 
an answer. The test of adherence to Unionist principles 
is neither more nor less than the readiness of the Govern- 
ment to carry through a scheme for a redistribution of 
seats in Parliament which shall give to England her full 
and legitimate share of Parliamentary anthority. The 
test is one which Ministers ought not to shirk. 

National Review, xxxviii. (1901) p. 359. 


THREE years have passed since these words were published ; 
they remain as true in 1904 as they were in 1901. To the 
question raised Ministers have never given a clear and decisive 
answer, Time presses. A general election is at hand. The 
day for hesitation, for uncertainty, for ambiguity, or for 
evasion draws to its close. Before three months, or it may be 
before many days have passed, the Unionist leaders must, by 
their conduct, if not by their words tell us whether the men 
who have fought most staunchly for the Union are or are not 
to be disappointed of their legitimate hopes. Have they fought 
in vain? Will Mr. Balfour, with the support of the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, even at the eleventh hour 
take in hand a task which has been too long evaded and 
provide for the due representation of England in the Imperial 
Parliament ? 

The reasons why this question ought to receive an affirmative 
reply have been stated again and again. The argument is so 
well worn that it admits not of novelty, but, until its force is 
publicly admitted, it needs reiteration. It can easily be summed 
up in a definite form, 

First. The attempt to give England her fair share of 
Parliamentary representation is the performance of a pledge 
which the Unionist leaders have by their whole conduct given 
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to the most zealous of their followers. The men, undis- 
tinguished though they may have been, who, between 1886 
and 1895, took an active part in maintaining the unity of the 
nation contributed in no small measure to the triumph of 
Unionism, They have not forgotten the circumstances of a 
critical time ; they can recall the ideas which gave energy to 
Unionists ; they remember that prominent among these ideas 
was the conviction that both justice and policy demanded 
the securing to England of her due Parliamentary power. 
This was a theme insisted upon at meeting after meeting of the 
electors. Few were the Unionist candidates who either denied 
the fact which admitted not of question that on any liberal or 
democratic theory of government the over-representation of 
Ireland deprived England of her legitimate authority, and that 
this excessive representation ought in justice, not so much to 
England as to Great Britain and the whole United Kingdom, 
to be cut down. Our leaders were not ignorant of the con- 
victions entertained by the most zealous among their supporters. 
Time after time the policy of Redistribution has in one shape 
or another been pressed upon the Government. The whole 
attitude of Ministers has negatived the idea of fundamental oppo- 
sition to a policy cherished by Unionists,* To give reasons for 
delay in granting a demand, to hint that the time for doing so 
is not opportune are admissions that the demand itself is just. 
The debtor who says, “Give me time, I cannot conveniently 
pay you to-day,” concedes the reality of his debt. There 
exists, moreover, a reason why the claims of Unionists are in 
this matter entitled to special attention. The Liberal Unionist 
leaders insisted on the widespread extension of local self- 
government in Ireland, The wisdom of this policy was denied, 
and on strong grounds of reason, by many Unionists. Their 
protests were met by the reply that the Unionist leaders were 
pledged to establish in Ireland a system of local self-government 
like that existingin England. The pledge ought never to have 
been given, but the answer was felt to be conclusive. This 
acquiescence in a policy of honour, even where dangerous to 
the cause of Unionism, was a necessity, but it gives to Unionists 
the moral right not to be disappointed in the expectation that 
England should receive from a Unionist Government the 
Parliamentary authority which is her due. 

Secondly. The adequate representation of England is no mere 


* Lord James’s pamphlet, Te Question of Redistribution, which I criticised 
in the National Review of 1901, expressed his own convictions in 1900, but has 
never been accepted as a document which represented the views either of the 
Unionist party or of the other Unionist leaders. 
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matter of abstract right. It affords the one safeguard which a 
change of law can provide against immediate and pressing 
dangers. The union between England and Ireland is in peril; 
it must be defended now, as in 1886 or in 1893, by all 
legitimate means. A redistribution of political power in accord- 
ance with principles which are now the basis of our democratic 
constitution affords such means of defence. It is treachery 
to Unionism to reject the use of a powerful and fair weapon. 

But “ Home Rule,” we are sometimes told, “is dead, and 
Unionists may lay down their arms, or, if they see fit, turn them 
against one another; the Union is at any rate for the moment 
safe from attack.” 

All this line of reasoning is well calculated, though often used 
by men who have no such intention, to discourage the strenuous 
defence of the Union. Why spend much labour in strengthening 
a position which no one assaults? Yet the comfortable belief 
that the Union is no longer in danger rests on the most 
insecure foundation. The current phrase “Home Rule is 
dead” contains but a slight, but only a slight, element of 
truth. No English statesman will, we may admit, at this 
moment revive the Home Rule Bill either of 1886 or of 
1893. Mr. Gladstone has gone, and the Home Rule Bills 
of Mr. Gladstone are buried in his grave. It is further a 
plausible conjecture—though in politics predictions are the 
height of rashness—that no Bill which is on the face of it a 
plan for Home Rule will for the next ten years be brought into 
the House of Commons by any Cabinet, either Liberal or Con- 
servative. Even this forecast must be received with caution. 
Who would have predicted twenty years ago that in 1904 all 
England would again be divided into Free Traders and Pro- 
tectionists ? Let us admit, however, if any one asks for the 
concession, that the public men of to-day will hardly be called 
upon to debate in Parliament a third Government of Ireland 
Bill. But all this is no proof whatever that Home Rule is dead. 
In plain truth, the cry for separation, or for what every Unionist 
holds as the same thing as political separation, namely, the 
creation of an Irish Parliament, is as vigorous now as it has 
been at any time since 1893. Mr. Redmond and his followers 
have, to do them justice, acted in this matter with reckless 


honesty and openness. Listen to a few words spoken by the 
Home Rule leader : 


Some men seem to think that because last year we obtained a valuable Act 
of Parliament remedying some of the evils of your past misgovernment, that 
therefore the Irish question would be heard of no more, that it was shelved. 
Such an idea argues an absolute ignorance of the very essence of the Irish 
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question. No concession can weaken the force of our demand for self-govern- 
ment. On the contrary, every concession strengthens that demand and 
strengthens our arms, and every concession we have obtained, and every 
concession we may obtain, will be used by us for the furtherance of the remainder 
of the contest for self-government. 

These words were spoken, be it noted, not in Ireland to an 
assembly of excited Nationalists, but at Westminster before the 
British Parliament. The ieader of the Irish Home Rulers then 
went on to repudiate absolutely and entirely the suggestion made 
out of Parliament by the Chief Whip of thepresent Opposition that 
the Nationalist party have accepted instead of Home Rule, at any 
rate for the present, the alternative policy of the Conservative 
party. This allegation he denounced in the clearest language : 

We accepted [he said] no alternative policy ; we accepted the Land Act of 
last year just as we accepted the Land Act of 1881, just as we accepted the 
Local Government Act of 1898, just as we accepted every Act which has 
removed or mitigated any Irish grievance, and we would indeed be fools did we 
not do so. But to say we accepted any, or all, of these things as an alternative 
policy to Home Rule is absurd, and it is untrue, and this statement from a high 
official source ... (the chief whip of the Liberal Party) makes it necessary .. . 
for us to define our position once more, if not for the benefit of those who are 
the Government to-day, then for the benefit of those who hope to be the Govern- 
ment to-morrow—and who, for all I know, may be hugging the comfortable 
delusion at this moment that they can obtain Irish support on an alternative 
policy. Now I repeat that for us there is no such thing as an alternative policy 
to Home Rule. If your Government in Ireland were as good as it is notoriously 
and admittedly bad, we would be still Home Rulers. Our position is that we 
assert we have the right to rule ourselves.* 

This language is violent, it may be imprudent, it can certainly 
excite no sympathy in the heart of any Unionist, but it is 
perfectly plain. The one thing which it sets beyond a doubt is 
that Home Rule is, in the eyes of Irish Nationalists, not dead, 
but as much alive as in 1893. The position, moreover, of the 
Nationalists is perfectly intelligible. They still demand Home 
Rule and something more. “ Ireland a nation” is as much the 
war-cry of Mr. Redmond as of Mr. Parnell. On this point 
there can be no mistake whatever. Deeds speak more strongly 
than words, and in this instance at any rate the acts of Irish 
Separatists are in perfect harmony with their language. They 
take what advantages they can get either from the weakness or 
from the wisdom of English Governments, and use their gains 
to obtain some further instalments of what they call the “rights 
of Ireland.” The Irish Local Government Act of 1898 was a 
measure of very doubtful wisdom; the Irish Nationalists 
accepted the Act; it assuredly increased their power. They 
have used this advantage to the utmost. Weall know the result. 


* The Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 3, 1904, 4th ser., vol. 129, pp. 201, 202. 
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The administration of Irish local affairs has not been improved, 
but Irish Home Rulers have been able in many cases to deprive 
Loyalists and Protestants of all influence over matters which 
involve the comfort of daily life and the maintenance of 
neighbourly feeling. Attacks on Jewish traders who found their 
only protectors in Protestants havebeen excited by thefanaticism 
of Romanists, and show how near political oppression may lie to 
religious persecution. Unless, what is highly improbable, the 
complaints of Irish Loyalists are utterly unfounded, the exten- 
sion of local self-government has meant the extension of local 
tyranny. The policy of the Land Act, 1903, was probably defen- 
sible on grounds of wisdom, but the success of a bold experiment 
absolutely requires the sternest maintenance of law and order. 
The Nationalists again accepted the Act, thoughnot perhaps quite 
willingly, as it may ultimately tend to undermine the agitation 
for Home Rule, But no candid observer can believe that the 
Nationalists have been anxious to maintain that supremacy of 
the law which is necessary for the success of the Land Act. 
Meanwhile the Land Act has probably increased the prestige of 
the Irish leaders, who may urge that years of lawless agitation 
have procured great benefits for Irish tenants. However this 
may be, the one point on which it is my purpose here to insist, 
is that the Home Rule movement is still a living force. Turn 
for a moment from the Irish Separatists to their English allies, 
and consider whether they have renounced Home Rule. San- 
guine Unionists, cheated by their wishes, sometimes hint that 
the followers of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman are sick of 
Home Rule. Whether there is any truth in this assertion I 
know not. One may well imagine that there is not much love 
lost between English Liberals and Irish Nationalists. It is certain 
that Liberal candidates for seats in Parliament say as little as 
may be about Home Rule. So be it. But it was whispered 
that among the minority who supported the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886, and among the majority who forced the Home 
Rule Bill of 1893 up to the House of Lords, there 
were many politicians who trembled at the creation of an Irish 
Legislature, and thanked heaven that we had a House of Lords 
which secured English Home Rulers against a victory which 
they dreaded mcre than defeat. But the prudence or the hesi- 
tation of English Liberals did not, eighteen or eleven years ago, 
break the bond which bound them to their Irish associates, 
What reason have we to think that secret or unexpressed dissent 
from the policy of Home Rule will have more effect in 1905 
than it had in 1893? Let it also, in common fairness, be admitted 
that many Liberals have now permanently adopted that faith in 
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Home Rule to which in 1886, under the influence of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s fervour, they became sudden and hardly willing converts, 
The position, moreover, of a party must after all be determined 
from the language, and still more from the action, of its leaders. 
If the language of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, commented upon 
with such severity by Mr. Redmond, be cited as a sort of depar- 
ture from the Home Rule creed, let any one consider how far 
the language criticised is in reality a dissent from the political 
heresy of Home Rule. ‘So far as I am concerned,” Mr. H. 
Gladstone is reputed to have said, “I am a Home Ruler, but I 
have frequentlysaid to my constituents that the Nationalist Party 
have accepted, at any rate for the present, the alternative policy 
of the Conservative Party.” * No process of misinterpretation 
can make these words mean anything else than that though, 
for obvious reasons, Mr. Herbert Gladstone is not pre- 
pared at this moment to agitate for Home Rule, he is still 
in principle a Home Ruler, and is ready on any favourable 
occasion to support a cause which has his sympathies, The 
important fact is to note that no single leader of the 
Opposition has renounced his belief in Home Rule, or pro- 
claimed his readiness to accept the condemnation of Home 
Rule by the electors of the United Kingdom in 1886 and again 
in 1893, as a judgment from which there is no appeal. Lord 
Rosebery now says little, if anything, about the rights of the 
predominant partner, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman gives no 
sign that he has changed his conviction that Ireland is entitled to 
her own Parliament. Mr. Morley, we may be sure, stands to- 
day exactly where he stood in 1893. The opening of the last 
Session was marked by a noteworthy incident. Sir Robert 
Reid went out of his way to proclaim his continued adherence 
to Home Rule principles ; “ he held the same opinion that he 
held when Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was made to the country.” 
He referred, we doubt not, to the Home Rule Bill of 1893. 
Now in the last Liberal Administration Sir Robert Reid was 
Attorney-General. In the next he may well be Lord Chan- 
cellor. The words of a politician in his position must of 
necessity carry some weight. He spoke indeed, as he explained, 
for himself alone. His declaration of principles does not 
appear to have elicited applause, but no one of his former 
colleagues expressed their dissent. The attitude of the Opposi- 
tion is unmistakable. Its members declare that the next 
election will turn on the question of Free Trade and Protection, 
and that little will be heard in Great Britain about the right of 
Ireland to an Irish Parliament. All this may be true enough, 


* Parliamentarv Debates, vol. 129, p. 201. 
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but it is a totally different thing from the surrender of Home 
Rule, or a declaration that Home Rule is dead. The circum- 
stances of the day make the mere silence of the Liberal leaders 
the more noteworthy and, from a Unionist point of view, the 
more ominous. A pledge given by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, or even by some of his leading followers, that the whole 
policy of Home Rule should, as far as English Liberals were con- 
cerned, be set aside, at any rate during the duration of the 
next Parliament, would gain votes for the Opposition in every 
county or borough. It would make it easy for Unionists who 
are Free Traders to vote for Free Trade candidates who are 
not Unionists. This course of action on the part of any 
Unionist, would be, in my opinion, a mistake. Still it is a 
course of action which the members of the Opposition 
must wish to encourage. The desired pledge, however, 
is not given. The refusal to give it means much. It 
may be ascribed, according to a critic’s political prepos- 
sessions or his view of human nature, either to high 
principle or to astuteness. With many members of the 
Opposition it is undoubtedly due to honourable adherence to 
principle. With others it may spring from a conviction 
that English Liberals cannot forego the support of their 
Irish confederates. In any case, the whole conduct of the 
Opposition, from whatever motives it springs, shows that the 
Liberals of to-day are still the Home Rulers of 1893. 
Unionists, indeed, are told, for their comfort, that, even were a 
Home Rule Bill once more carried through the House of 
Commons, it would, if the worst came to the worst, be rejected 
by the House of Lords. Is this certain? Decisive constitu- 
tional battles must now, as every statesman knows, be fought 
in the House of Commons. The Peers can delay hasty 
legislation which touches the foundation of the commonwealth, 
legislation which does not interest any large class, or legislation 
which it is morally certain wouid not be sanctioned on an 
appeal to the electors; but a Bill for establishing an Irish 
Parliament, if brought up for a second time to the House of 
Lords, could, after all the debate which the subject of Home 
Rule has undergone, hardly be denounced as hasty legislation, 
and no one could deny that it interests a large body of Irish 
electors. Everything would turn on the circumstances of the 
moment. Party spirit might run high on some issue quite un- 
connected with the relation between England and Ireland. 
The clamours of faction might make it impossible to render 
audible, as in 1886 and in 1893, the voice of the nation. The 
final defence of the Union must depend upon the existence in 
the House of Commons, or at any rate among the electors, of 
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a distinct and organised Unionist majority. Grant, however, 
as I certainly do, that the members of the Opposition have 
learned something from the history of the last eighteen years, 
and that the majority of the House of Commons will be 
very slow to create a representative body which shall be 
called a Parliament. Yet, as things now stand, Separatists 
kept in office by the support of Irish Nationalists may 
do much for the promotion of Home Rule without con- 
ceding parliamentary government to Ireland. Administration 
is in all countries of more importance than legislation. This 
truth applies with special force to countries like Ireland, 
where the main duty of the Executive is the strict enforcement 
of the law of the land. Suppose that for five or six years 
Ministers are in office who sedulously place the management 
of Irish affairs in the hands of Home Rulers, who persist 
in the identification of boycotting with exclusive dealing, 
and who in any case refuse to use the powers provided 
by the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, 
for the protection of men who are the victims of coercion, 
exercised not by the State, but by associations which exist 
for the very object of setting the law at defiance. Would 
any one be surprised if, under such a state of things, 
Separatists waxed more and more powerful and Irish Unionists 
began to doubt whether it was worth while to fight for the 
maintenance of a union with England which did not ensure to 
any Loyalist in Ireland those equal and elementary rights 
which the law in England secures to every man, whether loyal 
or disloyal? English statesmen, however, even though wishing 
to create an Irish Parliament, might sometimes scruple at pro- 
moting the policy of Home Rule by neglecting the maintenance 
of law and order. To Home Rulers of such nice scrupulosity 
the path towards Home Rule is now made easy. They have 
nothing to do but to join the Irish Reform Association, or, at 
any rate, to encourage its action. The scheme for limited 
Home Rule proposed by that body is rejected all but unani- 
mously by Irish Loyalists ; but this fact may of itself recom- 
mend the plan to Englishmen whose allies are Separatists, 
The programme of the Irish Reform Association avoids all 
such shocking terms as Repeal, Home Rule, an Irish Parliament, 
Ireland a nation, and the like ; but it aims at creating a body 
which, whether you call it a Parliament or not, will represent 
the whole of Ireland, will possess, even to begin with, very 
large powers—e.g., will indirectly control the constabulary and 
the whole educational system of Ireland,* will be utterly unlike 
any local body existing in England or Scotland, and will 
* See letter of S. H. Butcher, Zzmes, Oct. 19, 1904. 
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constantly aim, with probable success, at an increase of its 
authority. Realities, in short, are carefully concealed by giving 
new names to very old ideas, and just as Repeal reappeared 
under the a/zas of Home Rule, so, if our new reformers should 
in an ill-starred moment get their way, Home Rule will be 
revived under the afas particularly acceptable to English 
Home Rulers of “devolution,” or “ extended local self-govern- 
ment.” Amid the ambiguities or obscurities which conceal the 
character of this new policy one thing alone is certain. The 
plans of the Irish Reform Association would, had they been 
put forward eighteen years, or eleven years, ago, have been 
summarily rejected by every genuine Unionist. The rejection 
would have been reasonable. The members of the Irish 
Reform Association are, whatever their intentions, advocates 
of Home Rule. Their policy tends inevitably to create an 
assembly which, whatever its name, will be an Irish Parliament. 
No doubt this result will be reached bit by bit and by gradual 
changes ; but this apparent moderation, and this bit by bit 
legislation, which meet the tastes of Englishmen, are in reality 
the strongest reasons for refusing to accept the proposals of our 
reformers. Their policy will give us Home Rule under a false 
name, and, what is of more importance, will create an Irish 
Parliament under conditions which will rob the grant of par- 
liamentary independence to Ireland of any benefit which such 
a concession could possibly confer upon Great Britain. For 
the gradual and surreptitious fofmation of an Irish Legislature 
must keep alive, instead of allaying even for a moment, ill-will 
between England and Ireland, and the pretence that no vital 
change is being introduced into the constitution of the United 
Kingdom must produce the very worst fault which deformed 
the Home Rule Bill of 1893 : while Ireland is governed by an 
Irish Parliament, Irish members will, in the Parliament at 
Westminster, where they will no longer have any proper place, 
take an active part in the government of Great Britain! The 
time, however, to discuss seriously the incoherent fancies of 
the Irish Reform Association has not yet arrived. The point 
to be insisted upon is this: The mere existence of that Associa- 
tion betrays a condition of circumstances in which an attack, 
either direct or indirect, upon the legislative union between 
England and Ireland is a possibility, not to say a certainty. 
Facts speak for themselves. Home Rule is not dead ; every- 
thing proves the urgent necessity of protecting the Union; the 
best and the fairest method of protection is to give to England 
her legitimate parliamentary authority. Nor, be it added, is 
the defence of the Union the only ground—it is hardly the 
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main ground on which the predominant partner may rightly 
claim full authority in the determination of every question 
which concerns the United Kingdom. 

England needs all her strength to check the growth 
of the most insidious form of political immorality. Irish 
Nationalists, under the teaching of Parnell, have assumed 
an attitude of moral rebellion; they have, many of them, 
avowed that they owe no loyalty to the United Kingdom ; they 
are prepared to support, without regard to the interest of 
England or the British Empire, any party which will favour 
the Nationalist policy. A body of some eighty members can 
be purchased by any party, Liberal or Conservative, prepared 
to pay the requisite price. The temptation offered is strong; 
it is the stronger because, as one must in candour admit, it 
appeals to something better than those sordid personal interests 
which men of honour and English statesmen—the terms, one 
trusts, may still be identified—can easily sacrifice. The temp- 
tation to traffic for the Irish vote appeals to that desire to win 
the political game which in public life is hardly separable from 
ambition ; it appeals also to that better kind of partisanship 
which disguises itself to its victims as a form of public spirit. 
Who can wonder that a man who sees nothing but reaction in 
the educational policy of his opponents, or who believes that 
to put Radicals in power imperils the defence or sacrifices the 
honour of the Empire, should convince himself that to expel 
from office Ministers who, in his eyes are bringing the country 
to ruin, is an object which justifies the temporary promotion of 
objects pursued by Nationalists, who for the most part disown 
moral allegiance to England or the Empire. However this 
may be, it is certain that, when English parties are nearly 
equally balanced, the temptation to bid for the support of 
Nationalists may be found all but irresistible. The topic is a 
hateful one. If any one wishes to understand my meaning, 
let him recall the Gladstonian surrender to Home Rule in 
1886, and let him also recall the Maamstrasna debates of 1885. 
The circumstance which renders the name of Parnell hateful 
to every English patriot, whatever the political party to which 
he belongs, is that Parnell taught his followers to use excessive 
power for the demoralisation of English public life. The 
plainest prudence dictates that this power should be restricted 
within its legitimate bounds. 

Thirdly. If the Unionist leaders are prepared to do their 
duty to England, they must speak out and act without delay. It 
is nOW or never. 

Unionist Ministries, supported by !arge Unionist majorities, 
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have been in office for the greater part of eighteen years ; they 
have been pressed again and again to propose a scheme of 
Redistribution which should as far as might be equalise political 
power throughout the United Kingdom ; it was always, more- 
over, understood that this policy involved the reduction of the 
Irish Representation. Our Unionist Ministers havedone nothing ; 
they have never given a distinct answer to the appeals of their 
followers. If, as is likely enough, the Unionist party lose office 
after the next general election, and their leaders have not, before 
that time comes, announced and adopted a clear policy of 
Redistribution, every Nationalist, and many Englishmen who 
have no sympathy with Irish Nationalists, will draw the 
inference that, in the opinion of the Unionist leaders, 
Ireland has an absolute right to at least 100 representatives, 
and that any attempt to reduce this number, and to give 
to the 4,500,000 inhabitants of Ireland the same number 
of representatives as can be claimed by the 4,500,000 
inhabitants of Scotland is in some way opposed to the letter or 
the spirit of the Act of Union. Grant that the belief in the 
absolute right of Ireland to 100 members is, as may easily be 
shown, a political delusion, still it is a delusion which is already 
widespread, and from a Unionist Government should receive no 
encouragement whatever. But the inaction of the Unionists 
during their years of power will, if it lasts a little longer, 
give to a vague sentiment the force of a constitutional rule. 
Precedent tells with Englishmen for far more than history 
or logic. If the Unionist leaders neglect to perform 
their duty, their negligence will set a precedent of almost 
irresistible force. The absurd rule, it will be thought, is 
established that, while the number of Irish representatives may 
be increased, it can never be without a breach of constitutional 
morality diminished. When at some future day any Government, 
whether Radical or Conservative, is pressed to apply democratic 
principles to the representative system of the whole United 
Kingdom, the reply will lie ready to hand, How can we rightly 
attempt a course of procedure which the strongest Unionist 
Government of modern days refused to adopt ? The argument 
is not logically conclusive, but it will be none the less of nearly 
irresistible power. Note that in this matter it is enough if the 
Unionist leaders attempt, late in the day as it is, to do their 
duty. The mere endeavour to give England her due repre- 
sentation would prevent the creation of a noxious precedent 
which, if suffered to grow up, will hamper, it may be for 
generations, the reasonable development of democratic consti- 
tutionalism. 
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Justifications or excuses for inaction are never wanting. 
What are the pleas which may be brought forward against the 
policy ardently advocated by honest and zealous Unionists ? 

The Act of Union, it is sometimes suggested, guarantees to 
Ireland, under all circumstances and for all time, the minimum 
of 100 representatives ; to diminish this number is in the strict 
sense unconstitutional. 

This assertion, if true, would manifestly supply a final 
answer to any proposal whatever for the redistribution of 
parliamentary representation in accordance with democratic 
principles. The fact, however, is that there is nothing whatever 
in the Act of Union or in the Treaty which it embodies that 
guarantees to Ireland for all time a definite number of repre- 
sentatives. That this is so is apparent from several consider- 
ations. 

The Fourth Article,* which assigns to Ireland 100 members, 
is neither more nor less sacred than any other part of the Act. 
The provision that Ireland shall return too members to 
Parliament is neither more nor less immutable than the 
provision contained in the same Article, that “four Lords 
Spiritual of Ireland, by rotation of sessions . . . . shall be the 
number to sit and vote on the part of Ireland in the House of 
Lords of the Parliament of the United Kingdom.” This pro- 
vision has been repealed by the Imperial Parliament. There is no 
reason why, under changed circumstances, the other provisions 
of the same Article should not also be modified by the Imperial 
Parliament. 


Consider again the Fifth Articlet of the Treaty of Union. It 


* ARTICLE FOURTH.—That it be the Fourth Article of Union, that four 
Lords Spiritual of Ireland, by rotation of sessions, and twenty-eight Lords 
Temporal of Ireland, elected for life by the Peers of Ireland, shall be the 
number to sit and vote on the part of Ireland in the House of Lords of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom; and one hundred Commoners (two for 
each county of Ireland, two for the city of Dublin, two for the city of Cork, one 
for the University of Trinity College, and one for each of the thirty-one most 
considerable cities, towns, and boroughs) be the number to sit and vote on the 
part of Ireland in the House of Commons of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

+ ARTICLE FIFTH.—That it be the Fifth Article of Union, that the Churches 
of England and Ireland, as now by law established, be united into one Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to be called the United Church of England and Ireland ; and 
that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of the said United Church 
shall be, and shall remain in full force for ever, as the same are now by law 
established for the Church of England; and that the continuance and preserva- 
tion of the said United Church, as the Established Church of England and 
Ireland, shall be deemed and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of 
he Union; and that in like manner the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
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is an Article of a very peculiar character, and in words, at any 
rate, seems to bear the stamp of immutability. It provides that 
the Churches of England and Ireland shall 


be united into one Protestant Episcopal Church to be called the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and that the worship of the said United 
Church shall be and shall remain in full force for ever, as the same are now by 
law established for the Church of England, and that the continuance and pre- 
servation of the said United Church of England and Ireland shall be deemed 
and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of the Union. 


This Fifth Article has a twofold bearing upon the matter in hand. 
Its words, in the first place, prove almost conclusively that no 
special constitutionalsanctitycan be attachedtothe Fourth Article. 
If it was found well specially to provide that the Fifth Article, 
which guarantees the position of the Established Church of 
England and Ireland, be an essential and fundamental part of 
the Union, it follows almost necessarily that the Fourth Article, 
which contains no such terms, was not an essential and funda- 
mental part of the Union. The history, in the second place, of 
the Fifth Article is as instructive as its terms. This essential 
and fundamental part of the Union has, as all the world knows, 
been repealed. The Irish Church Act, 1869, is the political and 
parliamentary comment upon the Fifth Article of the Treaty of 
Union. It establishes past a doubt the firm belief of Parlia- 
ment sanctioned by every man who voted for the Act of 1869, 
that Parliament possesses the constitutional and moral right to 
repeal any part whatever of the Act of Union. 

Whoever denies the constitutional right of Parliament—for 
the legal right is, of course, past a doubt, to diminish the number 
of Irish representatives, must at least fall back upon the argu- 
ment that the Act of Union, in so far as it embodies the Treaty 
of Union, is constitutionally unchangeable, at any rate in the 
ordinary way of legislation. He must maintain that the Parlia- 


government of the Church of Scotland shall remain and be preserved as the 
same are now established by law, and by the Acts for the Union of the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. 


* * * * * 
In order, therefore, to give full effect and validity to the same [#¢., all the 
eight articles of the Treaty of Union], be it enacted . . . that the said fore- 


going recited articles, each and every one of them, according to the true import 
and tenor thereof, be ratified, confirmed, and approved, and be, and they are 
hereby declared to be Articles of the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the same shall be in force and have effect for ever, from the first day of January 
which shall be in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and one; 
provided that before that period an Act shall have been passed by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland for carrying into effect, in the like manner, the said foregoing 
recited articles. (Such Act was passed by the Irish Parliament in 1800.) 
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ment of the United Kingdom. is not a supreme or sovereign 
legislature. This contention is patently opposed to all constitu- 
tional doctrine, and it is utterly inconsistent with the ideas 
prevalent both in England and Ireland in 1800. The circum- 
stances of the day, and especially the high authority of Black- 
stone, who had proclaimed the absolute supremacy of Parliament 
in the very widest terms, made the dogma of parliamentary 
sovereignty a subject of common knowledge. The Parliament 
of Great Britain (itself the creation of the Union with Scotland) 
and the Parliament of Ireland were in 1800 each absolutely 
sovereign legislatures. These two sovereign bodies combined 
in creating the Parliament of the United Kingdom. They 
assuredly did not mean that the Imperial Parliament should 
possess more restricted powers than each of the Parliaments 
about to be merged in it. On this matter it is most instructive 
to read the debates concerning the Union in the English Par- 
liament. Any proposal which even tended to rob the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of its legislative omnipotence was rejected, 
for such a proposal would have undermined the whole of Pitt’s 
policy. In plain truth, the representatives neither of Great 
Britain nor of Ireland would have been willing to assent to a 
rule which should give to any part of the United Kingdom a 
number of representatives that could never be varied. If the 
population and wealth of Ireland had increased, could England 
have declared that Ireland should under no circumstances be 
represented by more than 100 members? Would any states- 
man be found mad enough to argue that Scotland has to- 
day no right to more than the 45 members assigned to 
her in 1707? The supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
explains and lies behind every line of the Treaty and of the 
Act of Union with Ireland.* 

The policy of Redistribution will, it is next urged, excite a 
conflict between the people of Great Britain and the people of 
Ireland. 

This is an objection of the kind which requires the 
most careful consideration both by statesmen and by patriots. 
It is, indeed, by far the most serious of the objections which can 
be brought against any scheme which involves a diminution in 


* The last persons who can dispute this are the followers of Mr. Gladstone. 
He justified his whole poiicy of Home Rule by an assertion of the absolute 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. (See Gladstone’s Speech on the 
Government of Ireland Bill, April 8, 1886, Hansard, 3rd ser., vol. ccciv. 
p- 1048.) The whole line of argument as to the constitutional right of Parlia- 
ment to diminish the number of Irish members is worked out by me in detail, 
vol. xxxvili. Vational Review, pp. 367-377. 
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the number of members for Ireland. Sectional_conflicts, to use 
an expression taken from American politics, are in themselves 
deplorable. To any Unionist, and assuredly to the present writer, 
nothing is more painful or more odious than any action which, 
without the gravest justification, ranges the people of England 
against the people of Ireland, or tends to turn what should 
be merely political differences, such as must exist in every free 
state, into embittered feuds between different classes, or still 
more between the different peoples who inhabit different portions 
of the United Kingdom. The tendency to arouse racial, or in 
one sense of the word national, enmnities has been the most painful 
aspect of that attempt, for which Home_ Rulers are responsible, 
to repeal the Act of Union. Still there come times when the 
risk of producing even sectional divisions must be run. The 
evil indeed has, under the influence of Mr, Parnell and his suc- 
cessors, been to a certain extent produced already. Englishmen 
and Irishmen meet as individuals with the utmost friendliness, 
men from all parts of the United Kingdom, or indeed from all 
parts of the Empire, act loyally and with perfect goodwill 
together in all the departments of the public service, but it must 
be admitted that the turn given to the Home Rule movement 
by Parnell and his imitators has necessitated the carrying of 
measures in Parliament which one can hardly doubt are con- 
demned by the majority of the inhabitants of Ireland. No 
Unionist, however, admits that the wishes of the majority of Irish- 
men alone are entitled to determine matters which concern the 
interest of the whole United Kingdom. Any one who advocates 
the policy of Redistribution must have always been aware that 
this policy would be resisted tooth and nail by the Irish 
Nationalists. Their resistance need excite neither blame nor 
wonder, Their undue parliamentary power is the source of 
their strength ; it is the one arm by the use of which they hope 
to force from English parties concessions held by the majority 
of Englishmen to be inconsistent with the welfare of the 
United Kingdom. It is idle to fancy that Separatists will 
not withstand to the very utmost of their power any 
measure, however fair from an English point of view, 
which weakens their Parliamentary strength. No man, as 
far as I know, has ever imagined that the policy of Redis- 
tribution could be carried through otherwise than at the cost 
of a severe parliamentary battle. Such a fight, hateful though 
it be, is in one sense of the less consequence because of the atti- 
tude taken up by Irish Nationalists. When a party or a faction 
proclaim a system of irreconcilable opposition, it matters com- 
paratively little what be the subject on which an irrepressible 
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conflict takes place. But we are now told that, in the fight for 
justice to England, English Unionists cannot count upon the 
help of their natural allies, the Loyalists of Ireland. If there 
be any truth in this assertion, we have here a lamentable result 
of Ministerial hesitation. Who can doubt that in 1895 a policy 
of Redistribution would have kindled the enthusiasm of the 
whole Unionist Party? But one may gravely doubt whether 
Irish Loyalists as a whole will in this matter play into the hands 
of their bitterest foes. Irish Loyalists have, we may fear, 
grounds, and just grounds, for complaining of the administrative 
action of the Government. It is also possible, though it is a 
little difficult to see how this should be the case, that the dis- 
franchisement of the thirty Irish constituencies which contain 
the smallest number of electors might, here and there, deprive 
Protestants and Unionists of a seat. It is, however, hardly 
conceivable that on reflection Loyalists will resist a reform 
which would do more than any other merely political change to 
place the Union beyond attack. One may with confidence 
believe that if the Unionist leaders, whether inside or outside 
the Cabinet, deal openly and fairly with the Protestants of Ire- 
land, they will convince those most ardent Unionists, and Irish 
Loyalists generally, whether Protestants or Catholics, that a 
measure which does justice to England strengthens the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and that no men are more interested in 
the strength of the United Kingdom than Loyalists, who would 
assuredly be oppressed by any legislative body in which Sepa- 
ratists commanded a majority. Assume, however, what the 
present writer sees no reason to believe, that a certain body of 
Irish Unionists oppose the attempt to give due representation to 
England, still the policy of justice to the whole United Kingdom 
ought to prevail. 

The last and most telling plea for inaction is that the Unionist 
Partyandthe Unionist Government now lack the strength needed 
for carrying through a policy demanded both by expediency 
and by justice. 

That the Unionist Government does not possess the strength 
of which it once could boast is past denial, and is proved by 
every election which has taken place during the last two years, 
Much might be said of the reasons for this weakness. No one 
among the Unionist leaders can entirely escape censure. If 
they had made the defence of the Union the sole or the main 
object of their policy all that law could do to strengthen 
the Union would have been done long ago. But recrimi- 
nation is worse than useless; nothing is further from 
my object than to increase or embitter divisions which every 
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sincere Unionist regards with the deepest sorrow. But, after all, 
the weakness of the Government may easily be exaggerated ; in 
the effort to strike a bold stroke on behalf of the unity of the 
nation all Unionists may stand shoulder to shoulder. It is no 
small gain to take a duty in hand about which there need be no 
dissensions. The present Parliament cannot adopt a policy of 
Protection or of Retaliation. The time has come to lay aside dis- 
putes about Fiscal reform, Retaliation, or Free Trade. Let the last 
effort of the Unionist Government be the attempt to ensure to 
England her due share of representative power. Two paths are 
open to our leaders. 

The best course by far is to carry through, or at any 
rate put before the country, a thoroughgoing scheme 
of Redistribution which, based on clear democratic prin- 
ciples, will from its natural working give to every part of 
the United Kingdom its approximately fair share of parliamen- 
tary representation. This mode of procedure, if carried out 
fairly and without any attempt to gain petty party advantages, 
must, one would suppose, ensure to Ministers the support or, at 
lowest, the acquiescence of Radicals and Democrats. To many 
constitutionalists indeed, and certainty to the present writer, 
democratic formulas or shibboleths, such as ‘‘one man one 
vote,” or “ one vote one value,” possess a merely relative amount 
of truth ; theyareby no means absolutely sound, and are certainly 
not in all countries or at all times entitled to respect. England 
has advanced, however, far on the road towards democracy. 
By an historical accident one part of the United Kingdom 
possesses an excessive share of parliamentary representation. 
It happens that the interest of the country coincides, broadly 
speaking, with the carrying out of the democratic principle, 
“One vote one value.” Nor need reasonable Conservatives 
hesitate to accept the other democratic formula of ‘‘One man 
one vote.” Neitherformula can claim anything like a character 
of sacred obligation, but they each happen to express a policy 
which has real advantages and coincides with the democratic 
spirit of the age. When, as in modern England, the principles 
of democracy have become dominant, there may well be, from a 
conservative point of view, a great gain in carrying them out 
to their legitimate conclusion. Honest democracy is far pre- 
ferable to sham democracy, for honest democracy transfers 
political power from the weak to the strong portions of the 
community and places a check upon that tyranny of minorities 
which at the present day in every civilised country threatens 
ruin to parliamentary government. The expression, let me 
add, “conservative point of view,” has no reference whatever 
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to the Conservative Party. Our aim should be to give to 
England her just share of power; we ought to be utterly 
indifferent whether this or that party gains a few votes here or 
there. One great advantage, though it is one to which so-called 
practical politicians are indifferent, of carrying out a scheme of 
reform on principles which are equally applicable to every part 
of the United Kingdom, is that it may terminate for a long 
time to come disputes touching the foundation of the Constitu- 
tion. It is a great thing to have it fixed, and fixed, we may 
hope, for years to come, that sovereign power belongs to the 
householders of the United Kingdom. It will be no mean 
achievement to put an end to disputes as to the mode in which 
this power is to be distributed. New questions, based on new 
ideas, are coming to the front. It is likely enough that states- 
men will be concerned for many years rather with social than 
political questions. It is, at any rate, of the greatest importance 
that when issues, the decision of which depends on men’s 
attitude towards Socialism, call for decision, problems on which 
just men will find it difficult enough to arrive at a fair and 
satisfactory solution should not be complicated and embittered 
by being mixed up with conflicts over the distribution of 
political power. 

If our Unionist leaders lack the courage or the strength, 
a second course of action is open to them, which for the 
moment at least may lighten their task. They may, if they see 
fit, bring forward no general scheme of Redistribution, and deal 
only and immediately with the excess of Irish representation, 
and simply reduce the number of Irish representatives whilst 
neither increasing the number nor changing in any manner 
whatever the distribution of the members for any part of Great 
Britain. Such a course of action does not, it must be at once 
admitted, completely satisfy the claim of England. Stil: it 
goes a good way in that direction. It is a step of which, on 
democratic principles, Ireland has no reason to complain, for it 
leaves to Ireland her fair number of members, though it does 
not increase in its due proportion the number assigned to 
England. Of course the reduction in the number of Irish 
representatives must be carried out on a definite principle, 
without any reference whatever to the effect which it might have 
on the balance of parties inIreland. The principle would seem 
to be clear. The thirty smallest constituencies should each be 
merged in a larger body, e.g., the county, of which it forms a 
part. But with details we need not here concern ourselves ; it 
is not for me, at any rate, to deal with them. All I urge is that 
a measure which, as far as it goes, is both just and is calculated 
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to give to England something like her legitimate share of power, 
may be comprised in a short Bill of one section and a schedule. 
The battle over such a Bill will be hot and furious. But the 
Bill will not raise the infinite number of minor difficulties 
which must be caused by the attempt to carry out a measure of 
Redistribution for the whole United Kingdom. It is a Bill 
which Ministers prepared to brave opposition and abuse on 
behalf of the Union can, if they choose, pass through Parliament, 
or at lowest place before the country for the acceptance of the 
nation. Two conditions, however, must, if the plan suggested 
were adopted, be rigorously fulfilled. The first is, that a 
partial measure of Redistribution applicable to Ireland must be 
avowedly part of a wider scheme applying to Great Britain to 
which the Unionist leaders stand pledged to carry if they remain 
in office, or to support if, after the next general election, they 
cease to be in power. The second is, that the reduction of the 
number of members for Ireland should be carried out on the 
clearest principle, and that no attempt whatever should be made 
to gain special advantages, great or small, for any Irish party. 
With the choice however of a method by which a just end may 
be justly attained, with the drafting of Bills, or with the details of 
parliamentary management, a writer outside the world of politics 
can have little concern. These are matters which must be 
considered and determined by Ministers. All that such a writer 
cando is to insist, as I have insisted, upon the urgent necessity of 
dealing at once with a matter which vitally concerns the main- 
tenance of the Union between England and Ireland. Hesitation 
or delay in, at any rate, claiming the just rights of England, which 
are in reality nothing else than the just rights of the people of 
the United Kingdom, if it be let slip may be gone for ever. Is 
it too late to appeal to our leaders to see that this calamity 
is averted? No distinction need here be made _ between 
Unionists who are Free Traders and Unionists who are Fiscal 
Reformers; no distinction need here be drawn between 
leaders who are inside and leaders who are outside the 
Cabinet. Strenuous Unionists numbered by thousands who 
stand in 1904 exactly where they did in 1886, and place the 
maintenance of national unity above every other consideration, 
may appeal as strongly to the Duke of Devonshire and to 
Mr. Chamberlain as to Mr. Balfour and Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach. No member of the present Cabinet and few of the 
Unionist leaders can plead that they object on principle to a 
system of Redistribution, which involves a reduction in the 
number of Irish members. Any Unionist statesman who enter- 
tained such an objection ought to have made it known, and no 
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doubt would have made it known long ago. Any Unionist can 
hardly deny England’s claim to a just increase of political 
power. Few, if any, are the Unionists who will dispute that such 
an increase would be a benefit to the whole United Kingdom. Nor 
can any candid observer, whatever his political principles, deny 
that the people of the United Kingdom have, when the facts were 
fairly before them, given unswerving support to any measure 
which in their belief made for the unity of the nation or the power 
ofthe Empire. Unionists have always been strong when they 
devoted their whole strength and policy to the maintenance of 
the Union. Never was Mr. Balfour so much admired and 
respected, and that even by opponents, as during the days of 
stress and struggle when he enforced the law of the land with 
equal sternness and with equal equity against every law-breaker 
in Ireland. Never did Mr. Chamberlain possess more authority 
than when he led the attack upon the monstrous Home Rule Bill 
of 1893. Exactly in proportion as the Unionist Party has turned 
aside from the promotion of Unionism has its strength declined. 
Have we nota right to ask that our leaders, however divided on 
other matters, should rally round the cause of Unionism, and 
make a united effort to secure to England power which may well 
prove essential to the preservation of the United Kingdom ? 


A. V. DICEY. 


FOX-HUNTING, FROM WITHIN 


So much has lately been written calculated to raise false issues 
with regard to fox-hunting generally, and more particularly the 
relations of farmers to the sport, that any addition to the wealth 
of printed matter on this subject can only be undertaken with 
considerable misgivings ; but Mr. Teasdale-Buckell’s article on 
“Capping,” in the National Review of October 1904, leaves the. 
reader with one or two impressions that require to be dealt 
with from another point of view. 

In addition to creating one or two rather startling and 
entirely novel aspects of the main question, his article tends to 
produce the impressions, first, that fox-hunting is in the throes 
of a crisis, upon which a moribund condition is not unlikely to 
supervene ; secondly, that the farmers are a class little thought 
of by fox-hunters, that their sporting instinct is fading, and that 
their chief thought is how much money they can extract from 
the Hunt in whose territory they occupy land. 

It is difficult to believe that the prospects of fox-hunting can 
be even remotely threatened, considering its immense popularity 
with all classes, and the employment and profit, to say nothing 
of the pleasure, it brings toso many. The history of what is 
now our national sport is too well known to need more than 
the briefest recapitulation, which will, however, be necessary for 
the purpose of this article. 

The original pursuit of the marauder with hounds was found 
to give birth to so many rare moments that in the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century a few packs had already been formed 
by large landowners and bodies of country gentlemen, foxes 
were preserved, and the science of hunting them was carefully 
studied. But for a long time the unique charm of the sport 
was only revealed to the owners and occupiers of land, who, 
in their character of fox-hunters, were a favourite object 
for the satirist and man about town; and Lord Chesterfield 
writes, in 1751, that “ fox-hunting was only fit for bump- 
kins and boobies, and the true British fox-hunter was most 
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undoubtedly a species appropriated and peculiar to this island, 
which no other country in the globe possessed.” But from the 
beginning, roughly speaking, of the nineteenth century, the 
irresistible attraction of the actual sport, its immense social 
advantages, its health-giving character, gradually came to be 
recognised by every one; the number of packs and their 
followers increased steadily ; and in the fifties and ’sixties the 
golden age of fox-hunting was reached. Agricultural depres- 
sion had not begun to be felt ; foxes appeared to inherit in a 
marked degree the roving qualities of their ancestors ; the fields 
were not, as a rule, unduly large, at any rate in the provinces, 
though at a much earlier date quite as many sportsmen, if not 
more than at the present time, would meet the fashionable 
packs at a favourite fixture ; for we have an authentic account 
of a meet of the Warwickshire hounds, as far back as 1832, in 
the neighbourhood of Radbourne Gorse, at that time the crack 
covert of the Hunt, which sportsmen came long distances, from 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, to see drawn. A severe 
run is recorded, the finish being only witnessed by six people 
out of a field of three hundred. 

Fox-hunting continued to flourish with an ever-increasing 
number of votaries until the present day, when there are more 
packs of fox-hounds, more territory devoted to it, more foxes, 
and more people deriving pleasure, occupation, and livelihood 
from it than ever before: the only way in which it can be said 
to be suffering in certain countries being by its own popularity, 
which was beginning to draw large fields to the covert side as 
the rule rather than the exception. Whence the accretion was 
derived it is difficult to say, possibly from the neighbouring 
Hunts. The invention of the third pommel, now known tech- 
nically as the “leaping-head,” was a great encouragement to 
the ladies. Another suggestion is that special trains, filled 
with nomadic fox-hunters, descended first on one country 
then on another, skimming the cream of the favourite fix- 
tures, and disappearing without leaving any trace, certainly 
not any financial trace, of their visit; but whatever might 
have been the source of this surplus, it was felt that there 
was a danger of the crowds becoming too unwieldy for 
the M.F.H. to control; that sport was spoiled on moderate 
scenting days, which but for the crowd might have been 
enjoyed by the residents and regular subscribers ; and, finally, 
if the numbers still increased to an appreciable extent, too great 
a strain might be placed on the hospitality of owners and 
occupiers of land; it was therefore resolved to request every 
one who hunted, with the exception of those who already 
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subscribed, and certain others who, for obvious reasons not 
necessary to enumerate, were entitled to exemption, the 
sum of £2 a head each day, payment of course not being 
invited if they preferred to accept the alternative of becoming 
regular subscribers; this practice being called “capping,” 
because it was something similar to the custom that had 
previously prevailed in Ireland under this name, but in reality 
absolutely different both in its origin and hoped-for results. 
The cap in Ireland either took the place of, or was levied in 
addition to, the subscription from every one who was out 
hunting each day as being the fairest method of distributing 
the cost of maintaining the pack. Capping as we know it is a 
method of endeavouring to keep the fields within reasonable 
limits, or of affording the Hunt secretary some means of regis- 
tering or earmarking the total stranger. 

The stock arguments for and against it are already well 
known; something will also be said presently of its working 
results ; but Mr. Teasdale-Buckell goes out of his way to fore- 
shadow a contingency as a possible but fortunately very remote 
sequel to its adoption, which he admits if brought about would 
mean nothing less than the extinction of fox-hunting. 

The prevailing note of his examination of the subject is based 
on the assumption that capping and damage are correlative 
terms, and in pursuit of this idea he affirms that the amount of 
the cap was assessed at the amount of the damage likely to be 
sustained by the presence of the stranger, and that by this 
assessment the amount of damage done by the subscriber is 
also incidentally fixed ; he further suggests that farmers not 
only look for benefits in the near future from the institution 
of the tollgate of £2 per head, but that they may even demand 
payment for damages at the full rate of the sum demanded 
from strangers. 

Putting aside for a moment this generous appreciation of the 
character of the British farmer, let us consider the question of 
what is called damage, which word is used a great deal too 
often in speeches and newspaper articles purporting to emanate 
from the friends of the chace. It is quite true that for some 
days after a run with hounds over a farm in very wet weather 
its general aspect is somewhat unsightly ; but no real or per- 
manent damage accrues to the land or crops. The Warwick- 
shire Hounds hunted all through last season, 1903-1904, one 
of the most open, and certainly one of the wettest on record, 
and at harvest time you might search in vain fora single trace 
of their passage to which any appreciable money value could 
be attached. The only real harm that occurs is to the fences, 
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and a very few pounds will go a long way effectually to mend 
a very great many gaps. Accidents occasionally happen to 
stock, but a collection raised on the spot to cover cases of this 
kind will always meet with a ready response. There only 
remains the matter of the poultry, which is a separate affair, 
specially provided for, and has nothing to do with either 
strangers or capping. 

With the exception, then, of occasional accidents to stock, the 
gaps made in the fences are the only tangible evidences of the 
ordinary wear and tear of a run with the hounds, and to assess 
this at £2 a head each day could not be attempted even by the 
most inveterate enemy to sport, without reducing his case, at 
best a very weak one, to hopeless absurdity. The fixing of the 
cap at £2 was not, and could not be, considered for a single 
instant in relation to the amount of “damage” likely to be 
done by a stranger or any One else; it was arrived at as 
probably being a sufficient exaction to keep away the ad- 
venturer who had been in the habit of getting his hunting for 
nothing, while not being too severe a penalty to close the door 
of hospitality to a good sportsman of moderate means who 
might wish to enjoy the luxury of an occasional day with a 
strange pack of hounds. 

The primary object of capping is not to swell the Hunt 
funds with a view to paying “hunting rent” or “ damages,” 
but to restrict the number of those following the hounds, to 
those resident in the Hunt or its immediate neighbourhood. 
In this direction it has certainly been successful. “The Man 
from Blankley’s,” the mysterious nomad whose home seemed to 
be a special train, has been eliminated, and certain others who 
do not quite come into this category, but whose sense of obli- 
gation was apparently limited, have accepted the alternative to 
capping, and have become regular subcribers, in which capacity, 
if they wear red coats and endeavour to identify themselves 
with the interests of the countryside by contributing to 
Hunt Horse Shows, or kindred institutions, no objection will 
be made to their presence at the covertside by the M.F.H. and 
the owners and occupiers of land, the reason being that it is 
felt that the regular subscriber, if he does not actually live in 
the Hunt, will probably keep some of his horses and spend 
some of his money there, thus placing himself in a totally 
different position to the complete stranger. 

If the sum of £2 has no relation to “‘ damage,” still less can 
it be considered in the light of a hunting rent, levied by Hunt 
Committees as the agents of the farmers, as is suggested by 
Mr. Teasdale-Buckell in the course of his somewhat kaleido- 
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scopic treatment of the system. Nothing could have been more 
remote from the minds of those who instituted it in the Mid- 
lands. To suppose that by charging each stranger {2 a daya 
sufficient sum could be raised to pay a hunting rent over an 
area of eight or nine hundred square miles of country postu- 
lates a mental condition to which even a Midland Hunt Com- 
mittee must be allowed to plead not guilty. To charge a 
hunting rent in any shape or form cannot possibly take rank as 
a practical proposal. Putting aside the prohibitive difficulty of 
its apportionment and adjustment over different areas, the 
attempt to convert fox-hunting into a marketable asset would 
only be a preliminary to its decay and possible extinction. 

But even if we allow that such a thing as a hunting rent is 
capable of being arranged, and offered to the owners and occu- 
piers of land, those who live among them know quite well that 
the vast majority would never accept it, any more than a host 
would accept a fee from a friend he had asked to dinner; a 
great many of them are themselves hunting men who ride over 
land owned and occupied by others, and naturally welcome 
the Hunt to their own. Moreover, those who do not hunt 
would equally scorn to barter their hospitality for a money 
payment. 

It is not within the scope or intention of this article to add 
anything to the vast amount of printed matter, most of it very 
misleading, that is constantly appearing on the subject of 
farmers and fox-hunting, except to say that no one man is really 
competent to speak with authority on the inner management of 
hunting countries generally. This can only be regulated by 
local custom and feeling ; and Mr. Teasdale Buckell has already 
instanced a failure on the part of Hunt Committees to secure 
joint action. But those who have the good fortune to live 
in a country where owners and occupiers of land, tradesmen 
and professional men, artisans and labourers are closely united 
in support of the one institution that brings them all in contact 
with one another, cannot but think that friction, if any there 
be, has no real existence except on paper. A day with the 
fox-hounds in an old-established country, where fox-hunting is 
an integral portion of the social system, is quite sufficient to 
disabuse the mind of the idea that the sporting instinct is on 
the wane. A glance at the composition of the assembly, 
mounted and otherwise, that meets the hounds in the morning, 
will at once reveal its thoroughly representative character. It 
is needless to dwell on the spirit that compels every one to 
leave his occupation and follow the hounds ; but possibly the 
best testimony to the universal interest it evokes is to be 
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gathered by riding home with the hounds, and hearing the 
eager inquiries from all you meet as to the success of the day’s 
sport. Nor is the love of hunting confined to the rural popu- 
lation ; that it seems to be deeply ingrained in the national 
character is evidenced by the crowds of artisans who regularly 
attend certain fixtures in the Midlands, and display an orderly 
and sportsmanlike conduct which any Master of Hounds might 
well quote to an unruly field. 

So much for the sporting instinct; there is, however, a 
utilitarian aspect to fox-hunting which certainly deserves a 
passing notice. It has been carefully estimated that some 
millions of pounds are annually spent in this country in direct 
connection with it by its devotees ; no elaboration of this point 
is needed ; it is enough to imagine a countryside which had 
once been a favourite centre, suddenly bereft of the presence 
of the fox-hounds, and consequent distribution of wealth and 
employment. 

But as Mr. Teasdale Buckell rightly remarks, everything 
depends on sentiment; and very aptly instances Brittany as a 
country where the hunting sentiment does not prevail. The 
reason is not difficult to seek; it is that in France hunting is a 
private pastime in which only a very few rich people and 
their friends, and these only by express invitation, are allowed 
to indulge; while in the hearts of the English people it is still 
the national sport, receiving as it does the full assent and 
encouragement of all classes. The loss of its national character 
would be the greatest blow that it could possibly suffer ; it 
might indeed continue in some districts as the sport of a class, 
but its principal charm would be gone. 


WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


SOME CHILDREN’S ESSAYS 


COMPOSITION is a comparatively new subject in Elementary 
Schools. In old days it was taught on a very mechanical 
system, and in many cases the following routine is still held 
sacred, 

A subject is chosen by the teachers, and the children are 
then invited to make sentences bearing upon it ; thus if the 
subject is “The Dog,” the child suggests “I have a dog,” 
‘““My dog is black,” &c. The most elaborate phrases are 
picked out and placed on the blackboard till a sufficient 
amount of material has been collected and arranged, the 
choice, collection, and arrangement being all done by the 
teachers, after which the children copy the essay wholesale 
into their copy-books. 


In the 5th Standard a little variety is allowed. Here a story 
is read aloud and reproduced from memory; both these 
exercises in composition have their merits, but I am anxious 
to prove by definite examples that the best system of all con- 
sists in “ freedom.” 


In the schools I have chosen the children are encouraged to 
write down unaided, in their own language, 

(a) What they think on a certain subject ; 
(4) What they did on a certain day ; 
(c) Or to describe a given place. 

I mention these headings specifically because experience 
proves that it is by no means easy to choose suitable themes, 
and one is practically limited to something that comes under 
one or other of these groups. 

It is to my mind obviously unreasonable to expect much 
enthusiasm outside the personal experience of the children. 
For instance, an Inspector of my acquaintance once asked for 
essays On (a) the life of Nelson, (4) the Highlands. He drew 
a blank, No child had any ideas on either subject. They 
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were not within the range of his knowledge or reasonable 
imagination. 

But given a suitable subject the unaided effort is invaluable. 
It forces the child to rely on itself for the arrangement of the 
sentences, it gives scope to originality, and if any gross mis- 
takes occur these can be put upon the blackboard and corrected 
by the children themselves. If this is skilfully done the writer 
soon realises that what he wanted to say can be put in a better 
form ; while last, but not least, it teaches the teacher, by showing 
him the child’s point of view. 

For grammar I have no enthusiasm ; I doubt very much 
how far the study of grammar influences the study of composi- 
tion. The luminous phrase, “A noun is the name of any- 
thing,” may have value for a scholar, but such abstractions are 
of little if any interest to the village yokel. Spelling is again 
comparatively immaterial. I quite recognise the utilitarian 
value of applying for a situation in a well-spelt note, but I 
deplore the stupidity of an examiner who measures the intelli- 
gence of his pupils by their power to distinguish between the 
parts of speech, or who prefers good spelling to vivid language, 


I will now proceed to give specimens of the actual essays of 
school children. When possible I mention the school at which 
the essay was written and the age of the child who wrote it. 
May I mention that I judged of the success of a topic before I 
got the results, by merely noting the manner in which it was 
welcomed. 

The “invitation to tea” usually produced a murmur of 
satisfaction or even a shout of laughter; the children seized 
their pens and wriggled on their seats with joy at the prospect 
of letting their imagination run riot. In one or two cases I 
omitted to say “ Let us pretend,” and was brought to book by 
a pathetic request from some child, to know which day next 
week it might come. 


Subject. ‘Let us pretend I am going to give a tea-party. You 
wish I was—don’t you ?” 
Now tell me. When shall I give it? In summer or 
winter— Why? 
Tell me when you mean to come. How long you 
mean tostay. What you want to wear. What you want 
to eat. What you want to play at. 


Littlestead Green, Dunsden, Reading, Jan: 29, 1904. 


Madam,—As you are giving a tea-party I want to know when 
lamto come, Another thing I want to know is, where we 
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are going to have tea and what time it will commence, If it is 
not fine I shant come but if it is fine I shall come. 
I remain, Yours Fathfully. 


St. Mary’s School, Hulme, Manchester, April 15th, 1904. 


Dear Madam,—I received you invitation to the party. I 
should like it to be in summer, in the centre of a wood. I 
think half-past four would be convenient. If it would please 
you, I should like to bring my friend Cissie. I should like the 
party to be on May 12th. After tea I should like to have some 
nice games such as Blind-man’s-buff, and others. It would be 
nice if there were enough crackers for each girl, so that we 
could all be dressed in them. After enjoying a long evening I 
should like to go home at half-past ten. Hoping you agree 
with what I say, 

I remain, 


Oxford Central Girls’ Sch : July roth, 1903. 


Dear Madam,—Thank you for your invertation, and I should 
like to come this summer, on the date of July the twenty third. 
I should like the party to be held in the open air. I am willing 
to have strawberry flavered jelly after every thing else. If it is 
a tea party, the first thing I should like, is a cup of tea, and a 
peice of bread and butter. Next, I should lke a little straw- 
berries and cream and last of all strawberry flavered jelly. I 
will come about half-past three, and will leave at eight o’clock. 
My dress will be a white silk, with a low neck, and short sleaves, 
as I think it will be very cool dress. My hat is very large, and 
it is made of white silk also, and my sunshade is a very light 
green, That is all I have to say at present, again thanking you 
for your invertation, 

I remain, Yours Truely, 
Alice Rogers. 


Wednesday, 23 December, 1903, Composition, A Tea party. 


I do want It in front of your house Mis, and I want it in 
summer. And I am going to bring six boys and myself. The 
names are Danial Baylias Edwin Quinney Fredrick Pratt and 
others. We should some bread and butter cake and jam. We 
should like some games, which I shall tell you. The games are 
football and nuts and may on your lawn and other games we 
should like to have a supper at the end. We are going to play 
a match on June the 2oth in Mises Lambert field at Great 
Bourton. We are going to play with the Claydon boys will 
you and see us play I hope we will win. 
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Curbridge, Bampton, Oxon, June 18th, 1903. Age II. 


Dear Madam,-—I received your invatation quite safely. I 
should like very much to have the tea in the Summer when I 
have got my Summer holidays. I think I should like to start a 
three o’clock and get there about halfpast three. I shall bring 
my sister Mary with me. I shall stop till about halfpast nine 
and then I shall start home. I should like some spung cake, and 
some bread and butter, and some lunch bisciuts. And the 
games I should like to play is hideing the thimble, and dancing 
like we have at our treat in this school. I shall be dressed in 
white and blacks. A white dress, and white hat, and white 
gloves, and black stockings, and black dancing shoes. I shall 
bring you a small bunch of flowers, Will you come and meet 
us ; we shall come down back lane. 

I am, Yours respectfully, 
Lizzie Kite. 


Curbridge, Bampton, Oxon, June 18, 1903. Age 8. 


Dear Madam,—I shall like to come to your teaparty in the 
summer, and I will ask mother if I can have my new things on. 
And I am very pleased that you have invited me, I shall be there 
at four o clock, and will come home at nine o clock. Mother 
was bad, but she is much better now, I was sorry when I had 
got your letter, because I did not think mother would be any 
better. I hope it will not be raining dear friend for I know 
mother would not let me come if it does. I will tell you has I 
like teaparties, my dear, and will be sure to come if it doesnt 
rain. I will earn more money and buy myself a new hat 
be cause I want one bad. 

I am, Yours respectfully, 
Daisy Fenemore, aged 8 years. 


January 15th, 1904, Fifield, Nr. Chipping Norton, Oxford. 


Dear Madame,—I am writing to tell you what we should 
like at your tea party. We all wishes there will be plenty of 
cake and bread and butter. I think we all like cake very well. 
I should like to have my new green dress on but I am afraid I 
should get tea upset on it and then I should spoil it. I hope it 
will be a nice sunny day as I dont like wet days and I dont 
think we should enjoy it so much because we want to have some 
nice games. We want some sweets and oranges. I think I 
have told you all. 

I remain, Your Sincere Friend, 
May Maria Field, 
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Subject. “What did you do last Saturday ?” 
[One cannot but note the difference between a boy and 
a girl’s half-holiday.] 


Sarah Jones, Drayton S. Leonards School, Age 11 years. 
Last Saturday. 


Last Saturday I took the baby out for a walk. It was not 
very fine. I did a lot of work. I cleaned the knives and forks, 
then I made the bed and pealed the potatoes. I done all my 
work while the baby was asleep. Last Saturday morning I got 
up early and lit the fire, then after I had my breakfast I put it 
away, then I swept up the house. 


Willie Wilkinson,Drayton S. Leonards School, Age 13. 
Last Saturday. 


Last Saturday I went to Stadhampton and when I came back 
I went fishing and it was very wet and I got wet. And when I 
came home from fishing I went at crickets and I had a good 
game and I enjoyed it very much and I kept on a long time and 
it came on raining and we had to stop and I went and stood 
under some trees and it soon stop. And when I went home I 
had to go to Newington and it was dark before I got back. 


My Holiday. Eva Abbott. (St. V. Aged 13.) 


My holiday was on Good Friday March 28th. I enjoyed 
myself immensely. It was a beautiful sunny day, and I got up 
at seven-o-clock in the morning. Then we had break-fast, 
which consisted of fried eggs and bacon, also some hot cross 
buns. After break-fast, I went Church and our clergman 
preached a very nice sermon. Church being over, I went for 
a short walk before lunch. I then went home and got my 
sisters ready for a walk in the woods. When lunch was over 
we started. It was a lovely walk, we reached the wood in high 
spirits. Their were not many primroses out, as Easter fell very 
early this year. We filled our baskets, however, with the beautiful 
flowers. Then we returned home feeling rather tired, but we 
fully enjoyed ourselves. We done good justice to the nice tea 
awaiting us, for the clear air had sharpened our appetites. 
After tea, I played with my little sisters and brothers nice quiet 
games. I then put them to bed, and passed the rest of the 
evening in reading and writing. We had none of our elder 
brothers and sisters at Home this Easter, which was a great 
disappointment. 
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Subject. “Tell me what you saw on your way to school 
to-day.” 
25 Cornbrook Rd., Stretford, Manchester, April 19th/o4. 

Dear Miss Bathurst,—The way, which I came this morning 
to school was not very pleasant. I came this particular way 
because of it being the soonest. There was only one shop 
which I passed and there was nothing about it of which to 
boast. I cannot say I walked at leisure because I was a few 
minutes late and had to hurry. On my way I passed various 
mills but I did not take much notice of them as my thoughts 
were wholly centred in a concert in which I am to partake 
tonight. One thing I noticed was all the girls rushing into the 
mills at the last minute, I passed many houses but all the 
occupiers had gone to work and all was quiet. 

There is little else to describe only that I came with a school 
friend. 

Hoping I may have a better description next time one is 
needed. 

I remain, Yours Truly, 
Marie, 


Dear Miss Bathurst,—When I was coming to school this 
morning I saw a poor old woman walkin about the road 
picking up pieces of coal and little pieces of wood. 

Then I saw a little boy pointing in a toffee shop window to 
his companion saying, “I would like some of that toffee.” 

I then saw a public house with men going in to have a drink, 
and mill girls going to work. 

Then I came to a printe shop where I saw the printing 
machine going. 

All the people seam to enjoy the weather very much this 
morning. 

I also seen men driving horses and carts and some men were 
wipping them because they were only trotting. 

Then I saw little boy’s and girls going to school and they 
looked very pleasant. 

I think this is all I have to say a presans. 

I remain, Yours truly, 
Elsie, 
19-4-04. 

Dear Miss Bathurst,—On my way to School this morning I 
came through many streets. 

The sun was shinning brightly and I fare enjoyed my walk. 

What took my eye mostly was the trees in the Church yard, 

I saw many shops, and men hurrying off to work, 
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Boy’s and girls were going to the same place as myself. 
I did not take my time coming as it was five to nine. 
The streets were very pleasante & dry. 
The trams were and carts were very noisy. 
I have no more to say at presant. 
I remain, Yours truly, 
Florence Whittle. 
Subject. ‘How to mind a baby.” 
A summary of a lesson given by the teacher. 


How to nurse a baby. 


Babies are very troublesome and want always to be nursed 
you have to be very careful of one thing about a baby on the 
top of its head that is its skull for if you were to press that 
dinge it would die in a quarter of an hours time. They want 
well wraping up when they are taken out. All babies want 
washing both morning and night to keep it in health. A new 
born baby must be kept from seeing the light or if they do 
they might lose there sight. Babies want rather a lot of care. 

L. Morris. 
Apr. 15th, 04. 
All about a baby. 

Babies are very great deal of truble, they nearly always 
want sometimes someone. Babies are very weak and ought 
always to be lying down when they are young if babies are not 
treated with great care if not they will most likely be taken ill 
and perhaps die They should not walk before they are old 
enough. 

E. Wynn. 


April 15th, 04. 
Babies are very troublesome and want a great deal of 
nurseing. We must hold them upright for they have on bones 
to support their backs only grisle. They want a bath every 
morning and are very cross when teething, you must not let 
them walk before they are old enough or they will get 
bolleged. 


Subject. “Pretend I am a fairy. 1 have lifted my wand to 
make you all rich men and women. 
“What are you going to do with your time and your 
money ?” 


22 April 1904. 
Plymouth Grove Sch., Longsight, Manchester, 22-4 04. 
Dear Miss Bathurst,—I am going to tell you what I would do 
if I were really rich, Well I would get my children very well 
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educated. The next thing I would do is to give part of my 
money to the poor, and try to clothe them. I would not keep 
a servant as I think it is very idle for the people who do so, but 
although I did not keep one I would try to keep my house as 
clean as I could. Next to that I would get some proper food, 
the kind I think they could easily digest. I would be teetotal 
because that is how many people have become poor. 
I am, Yours Sincerely, 
Ivy Williamson. 
Plymouth Grove, Muncipal School, Manchester, 22.4.04. 

Dear Madam,—lI was selling papers and matches and black- 
ing boots until I had money enough to retire we live in a very 
small unhealthy house, I first made it my business to remove 
into a larger and healthyer house. I then paid my mothers 
bills, and on going home I saw a pair of horses and a carriage 
for sale these I bought and me and mother rode either in the 
carriage or on the horses backs. We (3%) our poor friend who 
had helped us when we were poor, so we helped them. Me 
and my mother (life) lived very happy lives ever after. 

I remain, Yours respectably, 
Stanley Cookson. 


Plymouth Grove, Municipal School, Manchester, 22.0.04. 

Dear Madam,—lIf I had a lot of money, I should spend it in 
a decent way. I should not spend it in toffee all the time, I 
should buy a few games to play with, such as the football, and 
a cricket bat. 1 would go to nice seaside places, such as Black- 
pool, Southport and St. Annes, I would go to the football 
matches. I would buy a nice jewellery shop. I would buy 
some good pigeons, and I would buy a nice pony and trap. If 
I had all those things, and went to all those places, nobody could 
enjoy themselves much better than me. 

I remain, Yours Respectively, 
Arthur Belshaw. 
22 April 1904. 
Plymouth Grove Sch., Longsight, Manchester, 22.4.04. 

Dear Miss Bathurst,—I have often thought, if I were rich I 
would not be selfish. I would give tothe poor, if I thought 
they needed it. 1 would live in a little house, but keep it nice 
and clean. I would not waste it like some people do, I would 
buy sensible things. I would not be proud neither, I would 
just be nice and plain. Some people would think it low to 
speak to some poor people, 

I am, Yours sincerely, 
Sophia Stearne, 
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Webster St., Greenheys, April 29, o4th. 

Dear ‘‘ Madam,”—If I came into a fortune these are the uses 
I should put it to. 

Frist I should put some in the bank for I may have need for 
it someday. Second, I would insurrae my father and two 
brothers. Third, I would have a nice grave stone over my 
mother’s grave at Weaste, and one over my Stepmother’s at 
Southern, and after that I would buy a shop for my father 
to live in now he is getting old. I should then buy a bycle for 
myself and when I am 21 I would get married and buy a house 
of furniture and a fram to live on. 

I remain, Your’s truly, 
H. F. Roberts. 
W. Midgley, Webster Street, Greenheys, Manchester. 

Dear Madam,—I am a rich man I live in Victoria Park I go 
visiting all morning. In the aftermoon I sit and smoke, and at 
night I go to a dance. With my young lady. Another day 
starts I visit the poor people, then 1 provide a soup kitchen. 
And I have plenty of friends, for where their is money their’s 
friend. 

I send my boys to College to learn to speak correct. My 
wife is busy in chooseing which cloths to put on. I will now 
enclose my letter. 

Your’s truely, 
William Herbert Midgley. 


Dear Madam,—lIf I had so much money given to me and I 
could got wherever I like I should like to go to London. I 
should go by train. When I was there I should like to go 
and see St. Pauls Catherdal, the fire station, The House of 
Commons, and see all the things in the Zocilodgeal Gardens, 
and the underground tube, and lots of other things. The people 
who live in London dress themselves up to the fashion. They 
eat all kinds of food, first they eat meat, after that sweets 
and puddings, and after that salery. The police in London 
are very strick and will have you up for the least little thing 
you do. 

Headington Quarry, February 24th, 1904. 

Dear Miss,—I often think that I should like to be a common 
English gentleman. With my money I should buy a large 
park and a large wood, in which to go sporting with my 
friends. A great deal of my money I should give to the 
Infirmary, the hospital, and to the poor of the parish. I 
should keep a great many of pets, horses, and cattle of which 
I should be very fond. I should like to live in the parish of 
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Cowley. At Christmas time I should give a great feast to the 
people of the village. When I died I should leave my money 
to my friend. Hoping you would do the same. 
I am, Dear Miss, Yours truly, 
Joseph Coppock. 


Headington Quarry, February 24th, 1904. 

Dear Madam,—I often wish that I was a judge. If 1 wasa 
judge I should try to give proper justice. I should have a 
fair income of money of my own. When to old to be a 
judge I should like to buy a residence at Nice, in France, and 
settle down quietly on my pension. I think a judge has a lot of 
worry on his mind to be ab give fair justice. When I was 
pensioned off I should like a rich friend to die and leave me 
his fortune of money, house and estate. 

I am, Yours Obediently, 
Harry Cox. 


Headington Quarry, February 24th, 1904. 
Dear Miss,—I am writing to you to tell you what I should 
like to be. I have often wished I could be a rich Lady and 
live in a palace, and have plenty of money no children and 
live happy together. As I grow and get older I shall earn 

and save my money and see what I can be. 
I am, Yours Truly, 
Ellen Parsons. 


Subject. 


“ What would you do if you were rich?” and could do any- 
thing you liked. 


St. John Baptist School, Manchester, March 30, 1904. 


If I was rich I would live in a comfortable house and would 
go to work from morn to night in a drawing office and would 
be drawing all the day through until it came night and then I 
would go to bed till morning and then have my breakfast and 
go to work again and do some more drawing and keep on 
drawing until it came saturday evening. 


Lloyd St. Girls’ School, Manchester, Alice Scott, 13.4.04, Standard V. 
Composition, 
“ Rich,” 


My dear sister I now write to tell you what I would if I 
were rich. 

I would live in a large house, keep servants and housemaids 
and everything like that, 
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My dresses should be of a lovely colour and of course very 
nice. 

I would go to a lot of lovely places such as, Blackpool, Isle 
of Man and Liverpool. 

The street in which I should live would be a big wide street 
and very long. 

Some of my money would also go to the poor. 

I would also see that my mother had a big house and that 
she should not need any thing. 

Then I would see that my brothers and sisters were all 
well. 

I would take long walks every day, and be dressed like a 
lady. 

My house would have in it, lovely ornaments, a piano, and 
various other things. 

On the floor I would have lovely oil-cloth and carpets. 

I would not forget to give my Aunt a little money, to help 
to keep the little ones. 

Next I would buy a bycicle for myself. 

I would buy baby a carraige. 

I am your loving sister, 
Alice. 


St. Stephen’s Girls’, C-on-M. Manchester, March 23rd, 1904, Standard VII. 


Dear Miss Bathurst,—If such a thing did happen, that I should 
become suddenly rich, I would do many things with it. Of 
course it is a very different thing to be rich, and many different 
ideas, might come into my mind. My idea now is to try and 
do good with my money, by giving it to charities, or giving 
money to support missionary societies, or helping someone 
poorer than myself. If | should be blest with money, I would 
like to live in the country, and have a small farm, or a nice 
garden to attend to. 

Trusting this letter will please you Miss Bathurst I will 
conclude. 


I remain, Yours truly, 
Sarah Bradshaw. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


THE Boer War has given to Britain some much-needed but 
hard lessons. I say “given ” instead of “taught” advisedly, 
because the latter word to some extent implies learning, and 
it remains to be seen whether the British public has learned and 
will profit by these lessons, although they were impressed at the 
time by disaster and sorrow, and are so still by increased taxa- 
tion and scarcity of money, which renders the struggle for 
existence harder, and cuts off many of the little luxuries and 
enjoyments by which the struggle might otherwise be alleviated. 
One of the great lessons the war has given is that of England’s 
unreadiness. Englishmen are accustomed to think with pride 
of Alfred the Great, and they are pleased to think that the 
qualities which distinguished that wonderful man, his fairness, 
his justice, his courage, his determination not to be beaten, his 
constancy and perseverance leading to final triumph, still cha- 
racterise the English race. But another quality which gave to one 
of Alfred’s descendants the cognomen of Ethelred the Unready 
is only too evidently a characteristic of English Governments. 
In the Crimean War our unreadiness caused our soldiers to die 
in thousands, more from avoidable disease than from the 
bullets of the foe. Tennyson’s spirit-stirring poem, the “ Charge 
of the S:x Hundred,” while it makes our pulses throb with pride 
at the noble action of our countrymen, leaves us with a deep 
sorrow that so many brave men should have been slaughtered 
because ‘‘some one had blundered.” Surely our experiences in 
the Crimean War might have taught us the necessity of being 
prepared for war in time of peace, but the Boer War found us 
again unprepared, and again blood and treasure were poured 
out lavishly—uselessly, because of our unreadiness. De Wet’s 
history of the taking of Nicholson’s Nek is not pleasant reading. 
The English had the advantage of position, and outnumbered 
the Boers by five to one. The battle lasted five hours, there 
were not more than 200 Boers engaged, and their losses 
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amounted to four killed and five wounded! Amongst the 
English De Wet himself counted 203 dead and wounded 
—more than one for each Boer, besides {817 prisoners—z.e., 
more than one English soldier killed or wounded, and four taken 
prisoners, for each Boer engaged, whilst the Boer losses were 
less than one killed or wounded by every hundred Englishmen 
who were firing at them without intermission for five hours !* 

The gloominess of the story is only lightened by the evidence 
it affords, that our soldiers still possess the same spirit which 
animated the six hundred in their famous charge. We glory 
in their courage, their steadfastness, and their endurance, and 
we deplore that their lives should have been sacrificed to a 
great extent needlessly ; for, had they possessed the same 
training as the Boers, the result of the action would have been 
to them a comparatively bloodless victory instead of awful 
slaughter and shameful defeat. But, as Sir Conan Doyle says, 
“ With the experience of the first Boer War behind them (¢.e., 
the military authorities) little was done either in tactics or 
musketry to prepare the soldier for the second. The value of 
the mounted rifleman, the shooting with accuracy at unknown 
ranges, the art of taking cover—all were equally neglected.” t¢ 

This is a sad record, and what makes it worse is that England 
did not lose her slaughtered sons only—she also lost their 
offspring, who would probably have inherited their father’s 
qualities of courage, strength and endurance, a sturdy stock fit 
to uphold Britain’s honour and defend her flag. 

No doubt those who fell in the war formed but a small part 
of the total population of Great Britain, and brave and strong 
though they proved themselves, they for the most part belonged 
to a class rather below than above the average physique, 
because the bulk of our soldiers are drawn from the unskilled 
labour class, and consequently from the stratum of the popula- 
tion living in actual poverty or close to the poverty-line.” t 
But this class is not one which can readily spare such men as 
fell, for they were the stronger, and the weaker were left behind 
to multiply. The weakness and “unfitness,” as Sir William 
Taylor has aptly termed it, of this class is so great that out of 
679,703 recruits in the years 1893—1902, no less than 234,914, 
or 34.6 per cent., were rejected on medical examination as unfit 


* Three Years War. By Christian Rudolf de Wet. London: Constable 
1902. P. 24. 

+ The Great Boer War. By A. Conan Doyle. 13th Impression. London. 
I190I. 

t Sir William Taylor. Report ef the inter-Departmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration, p. 96, par. 6. 
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for service. Nor does this rejection of more than one out of 
every three would-be recruits at all represent the unfitness of 
the class from which they are drawn, for these applicants 
were selected men chosen by the recruiters as likely to pass the 
medical examination. There are no definite data available to 
show what proportion these applicants bear to those who were 
judged by the recruiters to be unfit. In all probability the 
proportion rejected by the recruiters is greater than that 
rejected by the examining officers, and even though the total 
proportion of “unfit” should not amount to three out of every 
five, as estimated by Sir Frederick Maurice, it is almost certainly 
a very large one. 

Such a condition of the class from which our soldiers are 
chiefly drawn is sufficient to cause very grave concern indeed, 
for it means, from the military point of view, that in order to 
maintain our army we may be obliged either to raise the pay 
of our soldiers sufficiently to attract men from the more highly 
paid artisan classes, and thus greatly increase the burden of 
taxation, or resort to conscription. Nor is the condition much 
less serious from the civil point of view, for if these men are 
unfit for military service, what are they fit for? Moreover, it 
is uncertain whether this unfit class is not only a large but also 
an increasing one. Putting aside all other causes of unfitness, 
it seems to be generally accepted that the proportion of unfit 
is larger in cities than in the country, and the tendency to 
forsake the country and congregate in cities is so great that 
between 1891 and rgo1 for every single individual added to 
the country population no less than thirteen were added to 
that of the towns. Public attention was directed to the gravity 
of the situation by the writings of Sir Frederick Maurice, and 
the appointment of a commission to inquire into the subject 
was suggested by the writer of this article.* This inquiry was 
initiated by a memorandum to the War Office by Sir William 
Taylor, K.C.B., Director-General of the Army Medical Service. 
In consequence of this an “ Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration” was appointed. The name is an unfor- 
tunate one, for it implies comparison with conditions in the 
past, whereas the subject of vital importance is the conditions 
existing at present. This was pointed out not long after the 
appointment of the Committee by Sir William Taylor, who said : 
‘“‘T also regret that the words ‘ physical deterioration’ have been 
adopted in the designation which has been given to the Com- 
mittee. I consider that it is impossible to obtain reliable statistics 
or other data regarding the conditions that have existed in the 


* Lancet, February 14, 1903. 
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past, and consequently, as no reliable data are obtainable for 
purposes of comparison, I don’t see how the question can be 
dealt with from the progressive deterioration point of view. 
Whether or not there has been, or is, progressive physical 
deterioration among the classes now in question is a matter of 
very great importance, no doubt; but, in my opinion, it is not 
the chief question from a practical standpoint. To my mind, 
the principal question for the Committee is to inquire into the 
causes and present extent of the physical wmfitness that un- 
doubtedly exists in large degree among certain classes of the 
population.”* The correctness of Sir William Taylor’s opinion is 
shown by the statement of the Committee that “ in their efforts to 
obtain information of a statistical or tabulated character which 
might form the basis of a comparative survey of the health and 
physique of the population the Committee were not very 
successful. As a matter of fact, no such information on a 
comprehensive or systematic scale exists.” | The need for such 
information has been fully appreciated by the Committee, and 
they consequently recommend a regular anthropometric survey 
of the population. This survey sbould include an examination 
at two ages of every child in school attendance and also amore 
comprehensive and special survey of the population at large or 
of definite districts. A classified register of sickness should also 
be kept. From the data thus acquired it will be possible after 
some years to come to a definite conclusion as to whether 
deterioration or improvement is occurring either in the popu- 
lation as a whole or in any part of it. But, as the Committee 
very truly says: 

It may be argued that there is here no immediate remedy, and that years 
must elapse before the lack of knowledge is supplied ; but in regard to these 
evils, the existence of which is admitted, the Committee have recognised what 
can be done in the interval, and are confident that, if their recommendations 
are adopted, a considerable distance will have been traversed towards an 
amendment of the conditions they have described. 

In the carrying out of their recommendations for the rectification of acknow- 
ledged evils, the Committee do not rely upon any large measure of legislative 
assistance ; the law may with advantage be altered and elaborated in certain 
respects, but the pathway to improvement lies in another direction. Complacent 
optimism and administrative indifference must be attacked and overcome and 
a large-hearted sentiment of public interest take the place of timorous counsels 
and sectional prejudice.f 


But how is all this to be done ? What power is to step in, remove 


* Sir William Taylor. Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Physical Degeneration, vol. i. p. 100. 

+ Refort, vol. i. p. 3, par. 11; p. 11, pars. 56 and 57. 

t Report, vol. i. p. 93, pars. 425 and 426. 
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evils, prevent deterioration, and improve the “ unfit” until they 
become worthy citizens of a great nation? Legislation, as the 
Committee admits, may help, but it is powerless to do the 
whole ; it can only be effected by voluntary, universal and 
united effort. 

But for the Boer War it would have been hard—almost im- 
possible—to convince the British public of the necessity for 
such action, but now the time seems ripe and the whole country 
appears to be ready to participate in combined action to remedy 
the existing evils. The invasion of Germany by the armies of 
Napoleon I. taught it the necessity for the universal service 
which enabled her to inflict upon France such a crushing defeat 
under Napoleon III. We hope that compulsory service may not 
become necessary in England, but if we are to avoid conscrip- 
tion we must take measures to raise the physical standard of 
that class from which our recruits are drawn, If such measures 
are successfully carried out, then not the lowest class alone but 
every class will participate in the benefit resulting from them, 
and the Boer War may ultimately prove a blessing in disguise. 

Many societies are working now for the improvement of the 
people and the welfare of the country, but it has been felt for 
some time by persons interested in the subject that universal 
co-operation throughout the whole country was absolutely 
necessary for the successful attainment of the objects in view. 
After several preliminary meetings a dinner was held at the 
Athenzeum Club in London on July 20, 1903, a few days after 
the Earl of Meath and the Bishop of Ripon had spoken in the 
House of Lords, 

There were present representatives of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Church, Education, Medicine, and last but not 
least of the Press, both lay and medical. A draft scheme of a 
proposed National League for Physical Education was laid 
before them for consideration and discussion, This draft 
scheme was afterwards printed in the Manchester Guardian 
of July 23, 1903. Along with it appeared by mistake a list of 
names suggested as likely to join the League, but not intended 
for publication. Since then the draft scheme has been under 
consideration and it now is as follows: 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 


It is obvious that as the causes of physical imperfection are so numerous and 
act upon such numbers of people and over such a wide area, the means to 
combat these causes must also be various in kind and must act over the whole 
length and breadth of the country. 

A great number of agencies are already at work giving instruction in the rules 
of health, in housekeeping, in cooking, and in the feeding of children. Others 
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are trying to lessen the consumption of alcohol by supplying nutritious food it 
its place. Others again are trying to improve the physique of the rising gene- 
ration by supplying gymnasia in town or country; by organising associations 
for physical exercise, such as cricket, football, drill associations, cadet corps 
boys’ brigades, rifle clubs, volunteer corps, and girls’ clubs. 

In the social class immediately above the lowest class of the population there 
are boys and girls whose occupations are sedentary and their wages small. 
They cannot afford to join tennis, cricket, football, and similarclubs. For these 
young and growing persons gymnasia and swimming-baths should be available 
at a nominal cost. Already many municipalities are converting the swimming- 
baths, used only in the summer months, into gymnasia for the winter months. 

The numerous associations which are all working for the common object of 
increasing the physical development and well-being of our population are at 
present under the disadvantage of not knowing what the others are doing, and 
of being even unaware of their very existence. 


DRAFT SCHEME OF THE PROPOSED LEAGUE. 

The object of the proposed Physical Education and Improvement League is 
not to displace any of the agencies at present at work, but to make them known 
to one another, to ascertain how their work can best be supplemented where it 
is deficient, and to extend the benefits of physical training throughout the 
whole country. The League would thus be subdivided in a twofold manner, 
territorially and functionally. 

Territorially it would be divided into local branches. In each parish and in 
each small town there ought to be a branch, and in larger towns several 
branches, according to the population. 

Several branches should become associated into a district, and several 
districts into a county or borough branch. These might not only co-operate 
with one another, but also by a healthy rivalry might stimulate one another 
to active efforts. 

Functional division is necessary, because the objects requiring attention are 
so numerous. 

Each branch should furnish instruction to the people on the laws of health 
generally, to mothers on the care of children, to girls on the methods of cooking 
and housekeeping. Physical exercises and opportunity for open-air games 
should be given to both boys and girls ; while the natural desire of boys to 
become volunteers should be encouraged, and drill, rifle, and shooting practice 
and all sports fostered. In every parish the squire, the parson, the doctor, and 
the schoolmaster, and in towns the mayor and corporations, should be induced, if 
possible, to take part in their organisation, whilst there should also be a committee 
of ladies to supervise the instruction of mothers and the care of children. The 
work to be done in each district would be subdivided, the ladies would undertake 
the teaching of mothers and the inspection of houses and children, the school- 
master and mistress would supervise the physical exercises and games of the 
children, the squire or mayor, or others interested in the subject, would look 
after the provision for playgrounds, rifle ranges, club rooms and drill halls, and 
we feel sure that the doctor would give general advice and assistance wherever 
he could. 

A great deal of work would be done locally by the branches, but it would be 
necessary to have a central bureau to which any branch might apply for any 
information or help which it required. It would also be part of the work of the 
League to initiate changes in, or additions to, existing laws, when such changes 
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or additions seemed necessary, and the immense amount of information which 
would then be at the disposal of the League would render its advice invaluable. 
Amongst other objects to be aimed at would be the medical inspection of school 
children. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE LEAGUE. 


The scheme proposed for the National League for Physical Education and 
Improvement is that it should consist of President, Vice-Presidents, Council, 
Fellows, Members, and Associates. 

The President should be some one of exalted station, whose name would 
stamp the League as being really national. 

The Vice-Presidents would consist of Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and of eminent representatives of the Clergy, Law, Medicine, Education, 
Commerce, Manufactures, the Press, and others. 

Council.—This must necessarily be very large, and should consist of both 
men and women. It should include clergymen of all denominations, doctors, 
heads of schools of all sorts, mayors of towns, chairmen of county councils, 
presidents or secretaries of towa or country gymnasia, cricket clubs, football 
clubs, cadet corps, boys’ brigades, church brigade, lads’ drill associations, rifle 
clubs, girls’ clubs, lecture associations, temperance associations, professional 
teachers—male and female—representing the various systems, and last but not 
least, all editors of journals of every shade of political opinion, religious papers, 
papers for children, for boys and for girls, and writers of books for children 
and youth. 

There should be a Council with local President and Vice-Presidents, for each 
branch, however small. From this Council one or more delegates might be 
sent to a District Council, and others from the District Councils to County 
Councils. From these District Councils representatives might be chosen to 
form a General Council, and from this an Executive Committee and Officers 
may be selected. 

Fellows are those who are interested in the subject, and pay a yearly sub- 
scription of (?) a guinea, ora life subscription of (?) ten [or five] guineas. 

This subscription would entitle the Fellows to receive gratis any periodicals 
published by the League, and any larger works at a reduced price. 

Members.—For these the yearly subscription would be (?) five shillings [or 
half a crown]. This would entitle them to receive gratis the Physical Educa- 
tion News. 

Associates.—-These would subscribe (?) one shilling yearly. They would not 
be entitled to receive any of the publications of the League gratis, but might 
obtain such as they desired to have at a reduced price. 

Fellows, Members, and Associates would all have the privilege of attending 
meetings and taking part in any of the work or games connected with the 
League either gratis or at a reduced fee, as determined by the Local Branch 
to which they belonged. 

Fellows or Members, but not Associates, would have a vote in the election 
of the Local Council. 

Publications of the League.—The first publication will be a list of the chief 
agencies at present at work throughout the kingdom for the advancement of 
Physical Education and Improvement of the Health and Physique of the 
People. 

Periodical Publications.—It is proposed to publish a Physical Education 
News (?) monthly, to be supplied gratis to Fellows and Members. It might be 
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sold to Associates at the rate of fourpence, and to the general public for six- 
pence per number. The body of this should contain matter interesting to all 
those who are connected with the League. The cover, or outer sheet, might be 
printed separately, and contain matter interesting to each local or district 
branch. A larger publication, the Physical Education Review, might be issued 
(?) quarterly. It would be supplied gratis to Fellows, and might be sold to 
Members and Associates at the price of (?) two shillings, and to the general 
public at the price of (?) half a crown per number. 

It has been suggested that, instead of being published monthly, the Physical 
Education News should be issued weekly, at the price of a penny. In all 
probability the Mews will consist largely of reports of branch meetings, drills, 
sports, prize-winners’ names, &c. In such cases many of these reports will be 
five weeks old before they can appear if the publication is monthly. 


Any one who takes the trouble to compare this draft scheme 
with the recommendations of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration will see that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee are practically the same as the 
objects which the League has proposed to carry out, and the 
lessening of overcrowding, regulation of hours of labour, of 
juvenile smoking, and adult intoxication would come within 
the scope of changes in, or additions to, existing laws which 
the League proposes to initiate. 

The scope of the League is so great that the work of organis- 
ing it must necessarily be very slow and imperfect, especially at 
first. On this account it has not yet been brought definitely 
before the public, and the time which has elapsed since it was 
initiated in July 1903 has been spent in securing the support 
of men of all classes. As the purposes of the League are 
closely connected with medicine, it was thought advisable to 
have it strongly backed by medical men before other classes of 
the community were asked to join, because most of them are 
less able to judge of its merits or demerits than medical men, 
and would consequently be guided to a certain extent by the 
medical profession in their attitude towards it. One of the first 
to join the League was Sir William Turner, K.C.B., President of 
the General Medical Council and Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. His example was quickly followed, and now, with 
very few exceptions, the heads of the medical corporations, and 
many of the most distinguished men in the medical profession, 
have joined the League, as well as the President and ex-President 
of the British Medical Association and the editors of the two most 
important Medical Journals, No general canvass has been made 
as yet, and personal appeals have only been made to a few of 
those known to be interested in such matters, but even now the 
League has received the support of the Church, as represented by 
the Archbishopof Canterbury, the Archbishopof York, and several 
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Bishops, amongst whom the Bishop of Ripon has exhibited a 
specially warm interest in the movement and has worked hard 
to forward it. It is intended that the League shall be kept 
entirely apart from all questions of religion, sect, profession, 
or politics, and that its aims shall simply be those already 
mentioned in the draft scheme. In accordance with this plan 
the Chief Rabbi has promised his support, and it is hoped that 
shortly many of the most important divines belonging to other 
denominations will also join the League. Amongst others who 
have promised to act as Vice-Presidents, the Law is represented 
by the Lord Chief Justice, the Attorney-General and some of 
his Majesty’s judges ; Science, by the President of the Royal 
Society, the ex-President of the British Association, and other 
distinguished men; Education, by Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., 
Secretary of the Education Department of Scotland ; Dr. Warre, 
Headmaster of Eton, and several masters of public schools. 
Several members both of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons have joined, but no attempt has yet been made to 
bring the proposal before more than a few members of either 
House, and this has yet to be done as well as application made 
to the mayors and municipalities of towns and others whose 
co-operation is desired. In order that all the agencies working 
for the good of the people throughout the country should be 
brought into relationship with the League and with one another, 
a list of those in London and some of those in country towns 
has been prepared through the kindness of Mr. C. S. Loch, of 
the Charity Organisation Society ; but these are so numerous 
that the list at present is very incomplete, and can only be 
regarded as a nucleus for a better one to be subsequently 
prepared. As yet it has been impossible to communicate with 
more than a very few,and the time and labour involved in 
bringing all into relationship will be very great. It will greatly 
facilitate the work, however, if the secretaries of all societies, 
associations, clubs or corps, whose work would come within 
the scope of the League, and who would be willing to become 
associated with it, would send their names, addresses and account 
of the work they are doing to the Interim Secretary, N.L.P.E.L., 
10 Stratford Place, London, W. 

It has not yet been decided when to bring the proposed 
National League definitely before the public, but it is hoped 
that before the end of the present year its organisation will be 
sufficiently complete to allow this to be done by holding a 
public meeting at which the objects of the League shall be set 
forth, officers nominated and subscriptions invited. If one may 
be allowed to judge from the reception which the proposed 
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League has met with from those who have already been asked 
to join, it will shortly spread over the length and breadth of the 
land and number amongst its supporters every class from the 
lowest to the highest. But the dreary doubt may occur to 
many a one, Is it possible to improve the lowest classes, with 
no physical strength and no mental backbone? Perhaps, 
indeed, this doubt may be felt most keenly by those who have 
already tried to help their poorer brethren and have been foiled 
again and again by the carelessness, inertness, laziness, stupidity, 
folly and ingratitude with which their efforts have been met, 
until they have come to the conclusion that the only way to 
mend such people is to remake them. Of course this is 
impossible as far as individuals are concerned, but is it possible 
for the race? According to the evidence given before the Inter- 
Departmental Committee, the answer is an emphatic “ Yes.” 
The sins of the fathers are visited on the children, but with the 
exception of actual disease and perhaps intoxication in the 
parents, infants are not affected before birth, but come into the 
world healthy and strong. It is after their birth that the un- 
favourable influences begin to tell—improper food, partial 
starvation and lack of care in infancy—the same bad conditions, 
along with impure air, want of exercise and playgrounds, evil 
companionship in the gutters during childhood—smoking, 
drinking, gambling, idleness and all the bad habits which tend to 
form the loafer or the larrikin during adolescence and youth. 
According to evidence given before the Committee there is a 
physical standard which is the inheritance of the people asa 
whole,* and although the baby’s father and mother may have 
become puny and weak from poverty and unwholesome 
surroundings, the baby when born reverts to the racial type, 
and if properly cared for after birth may possibly rival in 
strength and physique its far-away Viking ancestors. With 
such possibilities lying before us it is well worth while for every 
man, woman and child in the country to strive long, to strive 
hard, and to work together for the common weal. 


LAUDER BRUNTON, 


* Reportiof Committee, vol. i. p. 8. par. 43. 
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WASHINGTON, October 12, 1904. 


THE campaign draws to its close. Mr. Roosevelt’s period of 
suspense and enforced inactivity is nearly ended. A few days 
after this is read, to be precise, on November 8, we shall know 
whether Mr. Roosevelt, a man who has broken more precedents 
than any other American politician, and whom some people 
regard as the darling of fortune, is to break still another pre- 
cedent and set all traditions at defiance, or whether fate is too 
strong to be overcome even by him. For it has been hitherte 
an inexorable political law that no Vice-President called to 
the executive chair by the death of the President has suc- 
ceeded to the presidency by election. This popular superstition 
in the early days of his presidency caused Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends some concern, for no man is courageous enough to 
mock the gods, but for many months past they have banished 
their fears. Roosevelt, they say, has always done the things 
that the average man has declared to be impossible ; the very 
things that would have destroyed any other man Roosevelt has 
done and profited by. Because Tyler and Fillmore and 
Johnson and Arthur were rejected by the people it does not 
necessarily follow that Roosevelt, like them called to the chief 
magistracy by the death of the duly elected President, will 
suffer their fate. The times are different. The man is different. 
In the past six years the precedents of a century have been 
broken, and Roosevelt’s iconoclastic hand has had no little 
share in the work of destruction. Fitting, therefore, that the 
last and greatest superstition of the past should be overthrown 
so that Roosevelt may be the beneficiary. 

As a matter of history it is interesting to note that the 
American people have never countenanced the election in his 
own right of a Vice-President who filled out the term of a dead 
President, and they have uniformly discouraged the election of 
a Vice-President to the Presidency. Five Presidents have 
died in office—Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, Garfield, and 
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McKinley—two from natural causes, and three by the hand of an 
assassin ; and four of the Vice-Presidents closed their presidential 
careers with the expiration of the term that they filled. The 
fate of the fifth, Roosevelt, is still in history. It is further 
worthy of mention that only once has a Vice-President become 
President, when Martin Van Buren was elected to succeed 
Jackson, and only one other Vice-President, John C. Brecken- 
ridge, was a candidate, and he was defeated. For some 
unexplained reason, to be elected Vice-President is the end of 
an ambitious man’s hopes ; it closes his career instead of proving 
the stepping-stone to still higher honours, which is the aspiration 
of every man who has been elected to the Vice-Presidency. 

Little less than a month intervenes between now and election 
day, and, so far as I am able to discern, there is nothing to alter 
the opinion so frequently expressed in these pages that Mr. 
Roosevelt will emerge from the struggle triumphant. If he 
does not, if Judge Parker is elected, some fifteen millions of 
Americans will be most amazingly surprised, and I do not 
know who will be the most surprised, the Republicans or 
Democrats. The Republicans are confident of victory, few 
even of the most sanguine of Democrats hope for anything 
better than defeat by a narrow margin. Under all the circum- 
stances, if Roosevelt should sail in with only a few votes to 
spare, Democrats would regard that as tantamount to a victory, 
and would feel that their labours had not been in vain. More 
than that they dare not hope for. 

This, however, is to be said. If the election were three 
months off instead of a scant month, I should at this time 
withhold my judgment, and if the Democrats could keep the 
pace they have set in the last few weeks I should have doubts 
as to the outcome. It is a fact not to be denied that Demo- 
cratic chances of success are much better to-day than they 
were a few weeks ago. Had the Democrats shown more 
courage in St. Louis in the making of their platform; had 
they declared for gold instead of merely contenting themselves 
with “endorsing” Judge Parker’s telegram ; had they better 
campaign managers and fewer campaign directors at whose 
name the public gags; had they, in short, only a tithe of the 
adroitness, discipline, and cohesiveness of their opponents, the 
odds would not be so heavy in favour of Roosevelt. 

It is only within the past month that the Democrats have 
begun to make a vigorous campaign. For two months or more 
after Judge Parker was nominated they did practically nothing, 
while the Republicans were completing their organisation and 
perfecting their plans. In the last month the Democrats have 
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gone to work with vigour and they have accomplished a good 
deal. They have done so much that the easy air of confidence 
that marked the Republicans in July, August and the early days 
of September has now been displaced by a feeling of anxiety. 
Neither side is certain of New York; Indiana hangs in the 
balance ; West Virginia swings between Republican hope and 
Democratic fear. If the Democrats had not such a heavy 
handicap to overcome we should expect to look forward to a 
close and exciting finish in the homestretch, but the Democrats 
were outdistanced at the start and it is difficult to see how even 
with almost superhuman efforts they can now close the gap. 


Judge Parker’s letter of acceptance is one of the causes of 
the Democratic encouragement, It has been well received and 
it has made an impression. Political critics find little in it to 
criticise. They indulge, of course, in the usual censorious 
generalities ; they use such adjectives as ‘ weak,” “ incon- 
clusive,” “ obscure,” but they have been able to find little that 
can be attacked in specific terms, and still less that they can 
turn to the candidate’s discomfiture. It is a calm, dispassionate, 
somewhat cold and almost severely analytical presentation of 
the issues that the country is asked to decide. Between it and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s letter there is no comparison, because things 
unlike, that have nothing in common, cannot be measured by 
the same standard. Whatever other faults Mr. Roosevelt’s 
letter may possess it cannot be accused of lacking in warmth 
and colour, of not appealing to the imagination, of not breathing 
defiance and inviting to combat. If Mr. Roosevelt had been by 
profession a soldier he would, I believe, have distinguished 
himself as a commander acting on the offensive and failed 
miserably on the defensive. To have extricated his army as 
Kuropatkin did, after Liaoyang, would have been for him 
impossible, owing to his temperamental defects ; he would have 
been in his element leading the victorious Japanese, actually 
leading them in person, and cheering them on by his presence 
and his voice. 

There is none of the soldier in Parker. No man trained to 
the law with a judicial mind can be aught but a close reasoner, 
a dispassionate investigator, a scientific analyst. Parker’s letter 
of acceptance is not dissimilar in its rhetoric, method and 
argument to one of his decisions delivered from the bench. In 
the one as in the other there is almost the same air of detach- 
ment. The flavour of personality, that strong sense of individu- 
ality, which was so noteworthy and so characteristic of 
Roosevelt’s letter, one looks for in Parker’s letter in vain, One 
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might as well expect to find personality in the opinion of a 
Lord Chancellor. 

Parker’s letter has had its effect with the few who are sub- 
jective, not with the many who can never think unless they 
crystallise their thought around an object which has concrete 
substance and form. The latter are more quickly reached than 
the former, but they are also less steadfast in their faith. The 
advantage, therefore, is with Mr. Roosevelt. Given much time, 
given the opportunity for Judge Parker’s letter to enter into 
the comprehension of thousands of men who have not and will 
not read it, it might be possible for Judge Parker to make 
many converts to Democracy, enough to change the result in 
doubtful States where the parties are nearly evenly balanced. 
But time is an element, and the time grows all too short. 


The apathy that distinguished the campaign in its early days 
is now less marked, although there is little excitement and 
passion has not been aroused. The Democratic and Independent 
newspapers appear at last to have awakened to the fact that the 
methods employed by the Republicans in the management of 
the campaign are not exactly those of the Sunday school, and 
they have savagely attacked Mr. Cortelyou, the Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, for having, with the consent 
and knowledge of Mr. Roosevelt and after consultation with 
him, levied tribute on the great corporations and trusts that will 
have to seek favours at the hands of the next administration ; the 
assumption being, of course, that the next administration will 
be that of Mr. Roosevelt’s. 

The charge brought against Mr. Cortelyou, and whatever 
Mr. Cortelyou does is the same as if Mr. Roosevelt himself did 
it, is that Mr. Cortelyou, as the former Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labour, which department is 
charged with the investigation of trusts and joint-stock 
companies, has made use of the knowledge acquired in his 
official capacity to levy tribute on those companies that prefer 
not to incur the enmity of the Department of Commerce and 
Labour. That department can cause some of the trusts great 
annoyance by a vigorous enforcement of the anti-trust and 
other laws, or it can be conveniently blind and close its eyes to 
any infraction of the law. If the allegations made by reputable 
journals are true—-and I am not in a position to testify as to 
their truth or falsity—it is, as the New York Zzmes says: 

a public scandal, a national disgrace. The disgrace is in the truest sense 
national, since it involves the head of the nation whose creature, agent and 
personal representative is the offender in question. Mr. Hay and Mr. Root 
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have extolled the Republican party as a party fit to govern. Would they at 
the bar of public opinion defend the sending out of Mr. Cortelyou as a 
collector of campaign funds, Mr. Cortelyou who has just come from one public 
office which gave him large official power over great corporations, and who, it 
is believed, will return to the President’s cabinet as the incumbent of another 
office having still more important and intimate dealings with the chief 
corporations of the country? 


This campaign is at least noteworthy in one respect. Here- 
tofore politicians have been very chary in bringing any great 
religious sect into politics, and the newspapers have been 
equally as scrupulous in not mentioning the support that a 
candidate might expect to receive from the Church, and 
especially the Catholic Church. Everybody has known for 
years that the Irish as a race were Democrats, which means 
the Catholic hierarchy in America was also Democratic ; but 
while the “Irish vote” was frequently dicussed no one ever 
spoke of the “ Catholic vote,” and the euphemism of the “ Irish 
vote’’ was always employed. This year the papers are more 
bold or more honest. They no longer shy at the “ Catholic 
vote,” and it is discussed openly and as one of the factors to 
influence the election. The solidarity of the Irish Catholic vote 
has been broken. It is no more almost unanimously Demo- 
cratic, as it once was. Two influential Irish Catholic news- 
papers, that hitherto have always supported Democrat principles 
and candidates, now advocate the election of Mr. Roosevelt, 
and it has been made manifest thatthis year thousands of Catholic 
Irishmen will, for the first time, vote the Republican ticket. The 
Republican campaign managers know this and are much encour- 
aged in consequence, The} newspapers discuss it as another 
element in Mr. Roosevelt’s favour. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Milwaukee has not deemed it impolitic to say 
publicly : 

“JT believe that Mr. Roosevelt’s policy in regard to the 
Philippine Friars has met the approval of the Vatican authori- 
ties, and that there is a feeling that in the case of his election 
they would be assured of straightforward and considerate 
treatment. Personally, I should be glad to see President 
Roosevelt elected President, though I can speak only for my- 
self.” “Paying some $7,000,000 to the friars for their lands 
appears to be worth the price of the votes to the adminis- 
tration,” is the terse and cynical comment of an anti-Roosevelt 
paper upon the Archbishop’s declaration. 

The President’s policy touching the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines, the sending of Governor-General Taft to consult 
with the Vatican, the purchase of the friars’ lands, the marked 
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desire shown to conciliate the Church have all had their effect 
and is voiced in a letter written by a Roman Catholic to a 
leading paper, who says : 

Catholics have interests which affect the welfare of our country. When 
these interests are maintained according to the dictates of strict justice, 
Catholics appreciate the fairness and impartiality which recognises their claims 
and grants them. They ask no favours, but demand their rights. The spirit 
which has actuated the executive of our government, in conditions which 
affected millions of Catholics, has been fair and just. The justice dealt out by 
the Republican government is appreciated and will turn the tide in November. 
The next election will mark an era in American politics. The old boundaries 
will be swept away and a marked division will obtain in the Democratic ranks, 


which our fathers never foresaw. Republics may be ungrateful, but the 
Catholic body is not. 


There are two other “votes” of not less importance. One 
is the so-called labour vote, the other the Bryan vote. Both 
sides make every effort to capture the labour vote, but the 
labour vote, we are told by a writer in Gunton’s Magazine, 
in an admirably lucid and informing article, cannot be trans- 
ferred from party to party by a few self-appointed leaders, 
I have on more than one occasion referred to the suspicion 
labour has not only of capital but also of its own leaders, and 
the writer of the article in Gunton’s confirms this, saying that 
“the very first evidence of a labour leader favouring a 
political party or a special candidate creates the suspicion 
that he has ‘sold out.’ Nothing will bring disorder to a 
labour meeting so quickly as the introduction of politics ; so 
that it has become essential to labour organisations that political 
discussion be excluded.” How then is the labour vote to be 
caught ? this writer asks. He answers the question by saying 
that “the way to get the labour vote is to promote sound party 
policy and industrial prosperity and act with fairness toward 
general industrial movements all the time.” Mr. Roosevelt’s 
interference in the coal strike and the industrial prosperity now 
prevailing are relied upon by the Republicans to win the 
support of labour, while the Democratic denunciation of the 
trusts and the high cost of living, for which the trusts are held 
responsible, will, the Democrats hope, make the labouring man 
vote the Democratic ticket. 

The election may hinge on what is known as the Byran 
vote. If go per cent. of the men who voted for Bryan vote 
this year for Parker, and the “Gold Democrats,” the men who 
voted for McKinley because they could not support Bryan, 
vote for Parker, the political mathematician can show on paper 
that Parker will be elected. The opposition displayed by Bryan 
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at the St. Louis Convention, his unsparing attack on Judge Parker 
and his telegram, and the general dissatisfaction of the Bryanites 
with the nomination, made the Republicans hope and the Demo- 
crats fear that the radical element of the Democratic party 
would seek revenge by voting for Roosevelt. Some of them will 
undoubtedly do so, how many no one can tell, but the number 
will be fewer next month than it would have been a month 
ago, had election day been then. Bryan is making speeches in 
support of Parker, and Bryan leaders in the pivotal states are 
urging their followers not to desert the Democratic party or do 
it injury by contributing to Roosevelt’s election. Bryan's 
influence over his followers is still large, especially in rural 
New York and Indiana, where a slight gain over the vote of 
four years ago would ensure Democratic success. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Hugh Gurney, his Majesty’s 
Third Secretary of Embassy, felt it necessary to invoke his 
diplomatic privileges when he was arrested in Massachusetts for 
running his automobile faster than the law allows, and he would 
have shown greater tact and contributed more to the cordial 
relations existing between the two countries had he quietly 
paid his fine of £5 like any other violater of the law, and not 
given the newspapers material for an “ internation! incident.” 
The newspapers of course made much of the trivial matter 
because it is the silly season, and the arrest of a diplomatist is 
a welcome relief from the monotony of politics, and it appeals 
to the sensation-loving appetite of the American newspaper 
reader. Technically Mr. Gurney may have been within his 
rights when he refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
local police magistrate, but Mr. Gurney ought to know that 
there exists in this country among the masses who are not 
fortunate enough to own automobiles a deep-seated prejudice 
against those reckless owners and chauffeurs who go tearing 
through the streets of cities without the least regard for the 
safety or comfort of pedestrians or the drivers of carriages; and 
he also ought to know that the average American is not an 
international lawyer and is ignorant of the immunities attaching 
to diplomatists. The people of Massachusetts, and the feeling 
is not alone confined to that State, resent the idea that while an 
American citizen must obey the laws or answer for the con- 
sequences, a diplomatist, who is a guest and treated with special 
consideration, should be superior to all laws and be permitted 
to violate them with impunity. The feeling aroused by this 
annoying affair is shown by the action of the people of Lenox 
in electing Justice Phelps, the magistrate who fined Mr. Gurney, 
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a delegate to the State Convention. In America an election is 
the popular method of expressing approval. 


President Roosevelt’s announcement to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union that he would invite the Powers to a second peace 
conference at The Hague directs attention anew tothe increasing 
influence of the United States in weltpolitik and the respect 
accorded to its participation in international affairs, which is in 
marked contrast with the almost contemptuous way in which 
the United States was ignored by the chanceries of Europe 
only a few years ago. A notable State paper made public since 
I last wrote is Secretary Hay’s Note protesting against the 
Russian seizure of neutral vessels, and their condemnation as 
lawful prize on the ground that their cargoes were contraband. 
Mr. Hay is always vigorous, always logical and always direct. 
He exposes in no ambiguous words the indefensible attempt of 
Russia to write into the code of nations clauses that shall suit 
her own ends ; he declines to accept a Russian proclamation 
or a technical rule of a Russian prize court as an amendatory 
declaration to international law: he declines to permit Russia 
to enjoy all the advantage of an effective blockade without 
maintaining blockading squadrons ; and, in short, his protest 
was so vigorous that Russia was forced to modify her position 
and to admit Mr. Hay’s contention that conditional contra- 
band is not subject to seizure unless on substantive proof that 
the articles seized were intended for the military use of the 
enemy’s government, a modification of the position originally 
assumed by Russia of vast importance to English shippers. 

Nor is this the only part the United States plays in the great 
drama of the Far East. Russia, after having vainly appealed 
to the bankers of Paris, Berlin and London, for funds where- 
with to carry on the war, has now turned her attention to New 
York, in the hope that American bankers will finance her loans. 
Mr. Gregory Vilenkine has recently been accredited to the 
Russian Embassy as financial agent with instructions, to put it 
bluntly, to get money from America. So far he has not been 
successful, and I regard it as extremely doubtful whether he 
will be able to induce any large banking houses in New York 
to undertake the task of offering Russian bonds to the investing 
public. Without the co-operation of the leading Jewish bank- 
ing houses of New York the attempt would prove a failure, 
and the Jewish bankers, I am informed, on both sides of the 
Atlantic have firmly resolved to lend Russia no more money so 
long as the Jews of Russia are discriminated against ; and 
apart from that, the sympathy of the race that has been so 
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foully oppressed by Russia are with her opponent. Japan, 
according to the belief of well-informed financiers, will be a 
borrower about the end of the year, and I am told that the 
New York bankers will gladly co-operate with English bankers 
in placing the loan on the market. It is the general belief that 
Japan will experience no difficulty in finding money on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Not only has Mr. Roosevelt been asked to call another peace 
conference, but he has been asked to intervene in Armenian 
affairs, to take a slice of Africa, to put a stop to the atrocities in 
the Congo. It is a pity that foreigners will not take the trouble 
to understand the elementary principles of the American system 
of government, or to acquire at least a working knowledge of 
American politics. If they did they would know that the power 
of the President is narrowly circumscribed, and practically 
subject to the control of Congress, and that even the most 
forward of Presidents dare not essay the ré/e of a modern knight- 
errant and go tilting up and down the world redressing 
grievances wherever he happens to find them, and least of all 
not a month or two preceding election. Mr. Roosevelt has 
turned a deaf ear to Armenia, just as he has to Congo. It is 
none of his affair. A war or a show of war has sometimes 
carried a President into office when the public was in a mood 
for war, but no President is rash enough to plunge into foreign 
complications when the country is in a mood for peace. And 
the “ Armenian vote” is negligible; the “Congo vote” is non- 
existent. 


America is always proclaimed as the land of opportunity, the 
country where any man with energy, ambition and industry is 
always sure to find a market for whatever talents or abilities he 
may possess. From letters that have appeared in the news- 
papers recently, it appears that in the United States, age, not 
old age but the years when a man is at his best, ends his use- 
fulness in the eyes of employers, and the race is to the youthful. 
One of the great railway companies has recently issued an order 
that it will employ no new men over thirty-five, and men of forty 
or thereabouts, mechanics, clerks, book-keepers, and others 
engaged in clerical work, find it daily more difficult to obtain 
employment when force of circumstances compels them to seek 
new situations. An extremely pathetic letter was published a 
few days ago in one of the New York papers. The writer, 
evidently a man of education and refinement, says that for two 
years he has been endeavouring to secure a permanent position 
paying a decent salary, but without success, as employers refuse 
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to employ a man of his age—forty-two—and prefer inexperi- 
enced young men who will work for smaller wages. “I am 
tempted to ask,” he says, ‘‘ what is to become of the old men ?” 

That same question has been asked before. John Burns once 
told me he asked it of a workman in a Pittsburg factory. “I 
notice,” said Mr. Burns to this man, “ that all the men working 
in the factory are young, and I see few men with grey hairs. 
What becomes of your old men?” “Goon a trolly ride with 
me this evening,” was the answer, “and I will show you.” 
That evening Mr. Burns and his friend got on a tram and rode 
out to a cemetery on the outskirts, ‘‘ There,” said the factory 
hand, “ that’s what becomes of old men in America.” 

The other side of the picture is given by a newspaper 
correspondent, who has recently made a tour of the world, and 
is returning by way of the Pacific Coast. This man, a traveller 
of wide experience, says he is amazed by the evidence of wealth 
enterprise, audacity, and extravagance he finds in the cities of 
the North-West. In Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle, for instance, 
everybody seems to be rich, and there are actually more 
millionaires in proportion to the population than in any other 
cities of this millionaire country. Prices of everything are very 
high. The hotels, he says, are the most expensive in the world. 
They charge more than at the best hotels in London, Paris, or 
St. Petersburg, and the reason given for these excessive prices is 
the high wages paid to servants, and the cost of food and every- 
thing else. Everybody, says this writer, is at work at wages that 
would stagger employers in the East or in Europe. 


The increase of crime in the large cities, especially in New 
York and Chicago, during the last few months, has attracted 
considerable space in the newspapers. ‘The violence and 
indifference to violence shown by our great cities, Chicago 
included,” says the Record Herald of that city, ‘‘are symptomatic 
of a great and rapid change that is passing over the country. 
If the Anglo-Saxon respect for law is leaving us, it is high time 
to start a revival of it.” But the Record Herald has evidently 
forgotten its past, because indifference to the law has always 
been a characteristic of the American people. In an address 
delivered by Abraham Lincoln in 1837, he used these words, 
which can be used to-day with equal force: 


I hope I am not over wary ; but if I am not, there is even now something 
of ill omen amongst us. I mean the increasing disregard for law which 
pervades the country—the growing disposition to substitute the wild and 
furious passions in lieu of the sober judgment of courts, and the worse than 
savage mobs for the executive ministers of justice. This disposition is awfully 
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fearful in any community; and that it now exists in ours, though grating to 
our feelings to adinit, it would be a violation of truth and an insult to our 
intelligence to deny. Accounts of outrages committed by mobs form the every- 
day news of the times. They have pervaded the country from New England 
to Louisiana ; they are neither peculiar to the eternal snows of the former nor 
the burning suns of the latter; they are not the creature of climate... . 


Lincoln then called attention to recent mob violence—the 
hanging of gamblers, negroes, and strangers in Mississippi, until 
“dead men were seen literally dangling from the boughs of trees 
upon every roadside, and in numbers almost sufficient to rival 
the native Spanish moss of the country as a drapery of the 
forest”; the burning of a negro in St. Louis, and other 
evidences of ‘‘ the mobocratic spirit” ; and warned his audience 
that “if destruction be our lot we must ourselves be its author 
and finisher. As a nation of freemen we must live through all 
time, or die by suicide.” Turn from Lincoln in 1837 to the 
Chicago Record Herald of 1904, and we find that there have 
been 24 murders, 67 robberies, 57 felonious assaults, and 253 
burglaries in New York in a month; that in Mississippi, that 
same Mississippi where sixty-seven years ago “dead men were 
seen literally dangling from the boughs of trees upon every 
roadside,” there were 569 known murders committed in eight 
months, which leads the Record Herald to declare that “life is 
about twice as safe in Southern Italy as in that State.” 

Examining into the causes of this epidemic of crime the 
New York World thinks that methods of procedure are re- 
sponsible in part. It says: 


In England there is no appeal in criminal cases. Whether the conviction is 
right or wrong, it stands unless a pardon is granted by the Home Secretary or 
the criminal becomes insane. 

On the other hand, the prosecution of criminals in the United States is fast 
degenerating into a ghastly farce. The murderer whose means permit him to 
retain shrewd counsel is almost certain to escape punishment. Trials extend 
over weeks and often over months. A verdict of guilty gives no assurance that 
the criminal will pay the penalty. Appeals are multiplied, based upon technical 
and frivolous objections, for the mere purpose of prolonging life, and if the law 
is finally permitted to take its course it is only after years of delay. The crime 
has been forgotten and the lesson intended to be conveyed almost lost. 

In addition to this, as proved by the long record of crimes for which no 
arrests have been made, the fear of discovery is a lessened deterrent force. 


Alive to the fact that diplomacy nowadays has deprived 
Ambassadors and Ministers of practically all initiative, which 
has become almost the sole function of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and that one of the great purposes of twentieth-century 
diplomacy is the extension of commerce, the State Department 
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has taken steps to increase the usefulness of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and to promote the interests of the American export 
trade. The department has addressed an instruction to its 
Ambassadors and Ministers directing them to prepare a memo- 
randum “ upon the capabilities of the Diplomatic Service for the 
promotion of our trade interests in the country to which you 
are accredited.” The excellent work of the Consular Service 
in this regard is noted and commended, but the department 
points out that the Consul, having no diplomatic status, is often 
unable to obtain information at first hand, and his jurisdiction 
and influence is limited in scope. At the coming session of 
Congress efforts will probably be made to secure legislation 
authorising the appointment of commercial a¢tachés at the prin- 
cipal European capitals. 

It has often been a matter of wonder that a commercial 
attaché is not appointed to the British Embassy in Washington. 
Germany, always seeking for trade, has a technical expert 
attached to the Washington Embassy, and Italy maintains a 
commercial delegate. The British commercial attaché would 
undoubtedly be one of the most valuable men on _ the 
Ambassador’s staff. He would not only be in a position to 
obtain and disseminate commercial information of the greatest 
importance to manufacturers and business men, but if he had 
the requisite ability for the place, he could co-ordinate the work 
of British Consuls in the United States, intelligently direct their 
efforts, and map out lines of investigation and inquiry that 
would prove profitable to British manufacturers. In the course 
of a year I see many of the reports made by British Consuls in 
America, and all reports made by American Consuls reach my 
hands. I have no hesitation in saying that the American 
Consular report is incomparably superior to that of the British. 
Not only has the American the great merit of timeliness—and 
the value of a report on trade is its timeliness—but the American 
Consul, unlike the British, does not content himself with merely 
recording statistics of exports and imports and trade move- 
ments, but he is keenly alert to detect new commercial con- 
ditions ; he is quick to see where an opening exists for the 
introduction of American goods, and to explain to Americans 
what they must do to secure trade. In all this he is helped by 
his government. England might with profit investigate the 
Consular methods of the United States, and apply some of 
those methods to her own advantage. 

A. MAURICE Low. 


THE SPOKESMAN OF DESPAIR 


“ART nowadays must be the mouthpiece of misery,” says 
George Gissing in The Unclassed ; and in these woeful words 
he sets forth the whole gospel of his Art, adding in the next 
sentence his view of life: “For misery is the keynote of 
modern life.” Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than 
George Gissing ; every sentence has.come straight from the 
heart, and this fact alone, apart from its artistic merit, gives 
a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once 
from the common ruck of novel-writing. These books are 
terrible arraignments of life—their peculiar characteristic is 
this poignancy, this painting of life at its moments of unbear- 
able crisis. Between misery and despair lies a whole world 
of difference : misery is what can be endured—despair is the 
unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair. 
A great many people ask what is the use of writing books of 
this kind, which only add to the misery of the world? And in 
one sense there is truth in the objection. So forcible, so 
appallingly real are these books that they do sensibly add to 
the sum total of misery, but looked at in another light they 
have their uses. There is a callousness, a grossness of fat 
living among the men and women of our day that calls aloud 
for cure: “ For me,” said a very rich man not long ago in the 
writer’s hearing, ‘“ For me cold and poverty and hunger do not 
exist ; | choose to forget that they are in the world.” He 
glanced as he spoke over his own richly furnished table, and 
continued his dinner. The food, strange to say, did not choke 
him, as it should have done. He was a not uncommon speci- 
men of his class—a class which is increasing in our midst—it 
toils not, neither does it spin, and “ chooses to forget” that the 
overwhelming majority of its fellows have to do both these 
things, and even with that have to want. The only way in 
which persons of this callous, mundane type can be influenced 
is by the gradual pressure of public opinion—and (lest authors 
despair) public opinion is largely and strongly influenced by 
books. Since novels of “purpose” catne into being, for 
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instance, it cannot be denied that philanthropy has become 
more fashionable ; and although this may be a silliness, it is a 
useful folly which leads to a certain amount of sympathy with 
the suffering poor. 

Now, though George Gissing was a true artist he sometimes 
allowed purpose to appear quite openly in his books—as we 
shall see when we examine them in detail. But side by side 
with the special purpose of each book, you will notice that he 
always takes a wider view. He is not content with pleading 
for one specially miserable class, or exhibiting the grievances 
of one trade or profession, for he wishes in short to be “ the 
mouthpiece of misery,” and that necessitates more general 
views. The struggle for existence—the trampling of the weak 
by the strong, the pitiless pressure of circumstance, these are 
his continual themes. ‘“ // y a du sentiment, mais il n'y a pas 
de parti-pris,’ says Dick in The Light that failed, as he 
criticises Maisy’s picture : and this “ parti-pris,” the lack of 
which spoils so much art, is the strong point of Gissing’s 
books ; whether we agree with it or no, it gives distinction to 
his work. He has a certain view of life, knows what he wishes 
to describe, and does so, with the result that we get a definite 
mental picture from his words. The special problem which 
Gissing sets forth in his books is that of poverty as it affects 
morality. Onthis theme he plays endless variations, which all 
lead up to the same conclusion: Poverty is the root of all 
evil. Want, want, want, the word has stamped itself on to this 
man’s brain, he never escapes from it. Sombre, almost un- 
interesting men and women fill these books, just such people 
as we meet every day and wonder why the Creator created 
them. This human creator of puppets has chosen these drab- 
coloured types on purpose, and we wonder at his choice till we 
begin to perceive that this is the very essence of his art. The 
romance-writer selects striking figures for presentation, unusual 
types, daring and dramatic; but Gissing will have none of 
these. The world he describes is that of ordinary men and 
women, incapable of brilliant destinies, unoccupied by brave 
projects, just all striving, with pitiful and infinite struggles, to 
maintain a foothold on the earth they find themselves born 
into. Oh callous rich man, read these books, and think, and 
repent and give of your goods to feed the hungry! For here 
you will read strange mew descriptions of want: this is not 
the ordinary view that we all know so well, which is bad 
enough and heartrending enough in its own way, but something 
far worse. Here you will read the effects of want on character 
instead of its effects on flesh. In considering this problem, a 
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distinction must be made between Poverty which may be 
defined as a lack of luxuries, and Want which means a lack of 
necessaries. The one is a bearable evil ; in certain cases not 
an evil at all, while the other is an unbearable and unmitigated 
curse, This distinction has not been enough kept in sight 
by George Gissing in his impassioned tirades against our social 
system : 

‘The power of money,” he avers, “is hard to realise; one 
who has never had it, marvels at the completeness with which 
it transforms every detail of life . . . between wealth and poverty 
is just the difference between the whole and the maimed.” Again 
he asserts : 


Poverty is the root of all social ills, its existence accounts even for the ills 
that are from wealth. The poor man is a man labouring in fetters. I declare 
there is no word in our language which sounds so hideous to me as poverty... 
poverty will make the best people bad if it gets hard enough. . . . Some great 
and noble sorrow may have the effect of drawing hearts together ; but to 
struggle against destitution, to be crushed by care about shillings and six- 
pences, that must always degrade. 


This is not the truth: care about shillings and sixpences has 
drawn many hearts together, as every genuine necessary 
human interest will: there is nothing degrading in the struggle 
against destitution, it implies a desire for independence, and an 
effort towards a higher level of existence. It is only when the 
destitute man ceases to struggle that his degradation begins, 

But this view of the case seems to have been curiously 
overlooked by George Gissing. He assures us over and over 
again that poverty is entirely degrading, and quotes the 
delicious cleverness of Johnson to defend his position: 
“Sir,” said Johnson, “all the arguments which are brought to 
represent poverty as no evil show it to be evidently a great 
evil. You never find people labouring to convince you 
that you may live very happily upon a plentiful fortune.” 
The quotation, however, does not quite help out Gissing’s 
theory. For, although Johnson speaks of poverty as an evil, 
he does not say that men must be degraded in character by it 
—any more than they must be by the physical evil of disease ; 
that both are evils no one will deny ; the question is, whether 
by a heroic attitude towards them character may not be 
strengthened instead of weakened? It would be difficult, I 
fancy, to produce evidence to prove that any character has 
ever been spoilt by an honest struggle against any evil—be it 
poverty, disease, or sin. Even if the struggle ends in failure 
something remains, were it nothing but the having attempted. 
Gissing cannot take this comforting view ; the lost battle is 
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to him lost indeed ; he thinks it worse to struggle and fail than 
never to struggle at all. A peculiar bitterness belongs to his 
view of poverty : 


You tell me that money cannot buy the things most precious. Your common- 
place proves that you have never known the lack of it. When I think of all 
the sorrow and the barrenness that has been wrought in my life by want of a 
few more pounds per annum than I was able to earn, I stand aghast at money’s 
significance. What kindly joys have I lost, those simple forms of happiness to 
which every heart has claim, because of poverty! Meetings with those I loved 
made impossible year by year ; sadness, misunderstanding, nay, cruel alienation 
arising from inability to do the things I wished, and which I might have done 
had a little money helped me... . J have lost friends merely through the 
constraints of my posttion . . . solitude of the bitter kind, the solitude which is 
enforced at times when mind and heart longs for companionship, often cursed 
my life solely because I was poor. I think it would scarce be an exaggeration 
to say that there is no moral good which has not to be paid for in coin of the 
vealm.—Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, p. 15. 


This astonishing statement sums up Gissing’s view of life, 
Here again he seems to us to confuse between poverty and 
want. The man who suffers dire and abject want must indeed 
necessarily find himself in a position where it is difficult to 
maintain friendships ; but to say that a mere lack of luxuries, 
or even comforts of living, must separate friends is an absurdity. 
This morbid stress which he lays upon the decorums and con- 
ventions of existence is very characteristic of Gissing. He 
mentions, for instance, as a great hardship the fact that a hard- 
working journalistic family have no servant, and therefore the 
mistress of the house “ had herself to carry in the joint.” This 
humiliating incident seems to Gissing to cut off this poor family 
from all reasonable intercourse with their class. The same 
morbid pride is described constantly in Gissing’s books as being 
felt by all self-respecting and poor men—if they cannot enter- 
tain their friends as they would like to, they will not entertain 
them at all. Gissing seems to forget how often the stalled ox 
has dulness therewith ; and that the dinner of herbs where 
love is may be the finest feast in the world. 

But, having cavilled so much to begin with at Gissing’s 
theories, let us see how he works them out. A long list of 
novels stands against George Gissing’s name. The Unclassed, 
Demos, Thyrsa, New Grub Street, The Odd Women, The Nether 
World, The Crown of Life, and The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryeeroft, are the best known among them. As I have said 
above, all these books are more or less an elaborate analysis 
of character as it is affected by poverty ; and to explain his 
theories Gissing has worked out the problem as it affects widely 
differing groups of characters. 
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It is difficult for a writer to speak dispassionately of New 
Grub Street, for this terrible book describes the author’s night- 
mare—the slow murder, by care and overwork, of the priceless 
gift of artistic imagination. Worse far than any realistic 
description of physical disease and suffering is this pitiless, 
unvarnished account of the death of Edward Reardon’s powers. 
The only thing I know in literature at all analogous to it is 
Tolstoi’s Death of Ivan Illiatch. With much the same profes- 
sional calm which Tolstoi employs in describing the slow 
on-coming of physical death, Gissing analyses the steady decay 
of Reardon’s powers. 

Let every aspirant to literature read New Grub Street and be 
warned—the book, rightly considered, might avert many a 
tragedy : 

I am at the mercy of my brain [poor Reardon cries], it is dry and powerless 
How I envy the clerks who go to their offices in the morning! There’s the 
day’s work cut out for them, no question of mood or feeling. What an insane 
thing it is to make literature one’s only means of support! When the most 
trivial accident may at any time prove fatal to one’s power of work for weeks or 


months. No, that’s the unpardonable sin! To make a trade ofan art. Iam 
rightly served for attempting such a brutal folly. 


The story is worked out with pitiless sincerity. Reardon, at 
first, has high ideals of his art, and refuses to lower them; then 
the screw of poverty is turned on harder and harder ; his wife 
urges him to write more “popular” books, and reproaches 
him cruelly because he hesitates to do so. At last Reardon 
dies of misery and overwork. The moral is obvious: high 
ideals of artistic work will not buy bread; and if you want that 
you must sell your soul to buy it. 

Now, in all this there is much that is sadly and indisputably 
true; but Gissing does not, perhaps, quite enough realise 
another truth about art—as surely as art will not buy bread, 
so fulness of bread will not buy art. For this is indeed a 
flower that blossoms in the dust ; ease and luxury and the joys 
of living—the proverbial “sunshine of prosperity ”—is not 
needed to forward its growth. It would be interesting to 
collect statistics as to how many genuine works of literary art 
have been produced in easy circumstances ; I venture to say 
that an overwhelming majority have sprung from the reverse 
of comfort, and a goodly number came into being while the 
wolf was scraping at the door. But this isa view of the case 
which Gissing never takes. He seems, indeed, to think that 
affluence, or at least entire freedom from sordid cares, would 
create artistic work. The mistake he makes here is, I think, in 
not quite enough taking into account the average artistic 
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temperament. Reardon, his type of the literary artist, is a man 
of painfully morbid sensitivities, entirely without that joze de vivre 
which is part of the artistic nature. He issincapable of enjoy- 
ing the passing moment, because he is living in fear of future 
want—every little discomfort of poverty tortures him, and he 
exaggerates the fancied humiliations of lack of money in a 
ridiculous manner. The average man of letters has more of 
the Bohemian in him, living happily in the present, not looking 
apprehensively to the future, and not minding the “ degrada- 
tions” of poverty one whit. These very solid compensations 
of the artistic nature are entirely left out of court by Gissing 
in his study of the literary artist, with the result that the study 
is one-sided. That there are sensitive natures of the Reardon 
type is, of course, only too true, and, in selecting such a man 
as his type of the literary artist, Gissing has stated the case as 
extremely as it is possible to state it ; but even here the picture 
is one-sided. For if the artist suffers, he also enjoys certain 
pleasures which the ordinary man can never experience: to 
him belong moments of creative ecstasy compared with which 
every common pleasure must appear cheap and worthless. 
This bliss of creation is never mentioned in Gissing’s sombre 
picture of the artist’s life ; the pride and glory of attainment, 
too, are overlooked: “If I had to choose between a glorious 
reputation with poverty, and a contemptible popularity with 
wealth, I should choose the latter,” says Reardon. It is strange 
that a man like Gissing, who so evidently possessed the artist 
nature, should take these sordid views of his calling. But so 
it is. Again and again we meet the same old complaint, 
Moreover, the joys of creation are lightly esteemed by him, 
and the toil of the craft seems to oppress him constantly. 
Would many authors write thus of their pen? ‘Old com- 
panion—yet old enemy! How many times have I taken it up, 
loathing the necessity, heavy in head and heart, my hand 
shaking, my eyes sick-dazzled?” And once again he writes of 
the dark side of the writing life : 


I dare not think of those I have left behind me there in the ink-stained 
world. It would make me miserable, and to what purpose? ... Oh, you 
heavy laden, who at their hour sit down to the cursed travail of the pen; 
writing, not because there is anything in your mind, in your heart, which needs 
to be uttered, but because the pen is the only tool you can handle, your only 
means of earning bread! . . . With a lifetime of dread experience behind me, 
I say that he who encourages any young man or woman to look for his living 
to “literature” commits no less than a crime. . . . Hateful as is the struggle 
for life in every form, this rough and tumble of the literary arena seems to me 
sordid and degrading beyond all others. Oh, your prices per thousand words ! 
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Oh, your paragraphings and your interviewings! And oh, the black despair 
that awaits those downtrodden in the fray ! 


This is true, every word of it, granting two conditions—firstly 
that unsuitable people try to pursue the calling of letters, and 
secondly if they are fools enough to suppose they can support 
themselves by it. There is drudgery in every profession—but 
not more in literature than in any other—always providing that 
it is followed by suitable persons. The element of drudgery 
comes in when books have to be made instead of being created, 
or rather coming into being by themselves. New Grub Street 
is a much needed protest against this increasing evil of book 
manufacture. Eloquent, powerful, sincere, it stands high 
among Gissing’s many and clever books ; but in it the half only 
is told, and that the dark half. Many a heavy hour has been 
lightened, many a care forgotten, when the author, turning 
away from the painful present, enters the happy world of 
imagination. 

The Odd Women —one of Gissing’s best books—deals wi:h the 
question of poverty as it affects women. No one who has read 
this book will ever forget it—no woman at least. Some men 
may call the picture exaggerated ; but if they do, it is ignorance 
that makes them say so. For the pen cannot well exaggerate 
the sufferings of a certain helpless class of woman when she is 
left in poverty. This is the class that Gissing, with admirable 
feeling for truth, has chosen as his subject. The odd 
women are the unecessary women of the world: those for 
whom there seems no niche prepared in life—no work, no 
husbands, no hope or help. Created we know not why, and 
living on we know not wherefore, they present one of the 
sorriest problems of the universe. 

Gissing chooses a typical family of daughters for the subject 
of his book. They are ill-educated, delicate and unenterprising 
—and they are thrown upon the world, poor and helpless, to 
make their living in it. Howdo they do this? They starve 
and pinch and struggle—their sufferings degrade them body 
and soul; the youngest and best looking contracts a sordid 
marriage that is the merest selling of her person to escape from 
the poverty that is killing her; the second sister in her despair 
begins to drink, and the eldest struggles on as a barely paid 
nursery governess. The whole picture is appallingly true and 
unexaggerated: there are thousands of such women to-day 
living out life-stories quite as hopeless. 

Now Gissing’s object in writing this book was to prove that 
this “ ragged regiment” (as he calls it) is a social ill which may 
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be combated by certain measures. He is a vehement advocate 
for careers, professions or trades for women. All women 
cannot marry, few have money, but each may, he asserts, have 
some well-paid calling. There are two female reformers in the 
book, who found a technical school of a sort, and there try to 
educate their sex for useful professions: the two reformers 
discuss the luckless heroines of the book in the following terms : 


“ The family is branded. They belong to the class we know so well—with 
no social position, and unable to win an individual one. I must find a name 
for that ragged regiment.” 

Miss Barfoot regarded her friend thoughtfully. 

“ Rhoda, what comfort have you for the poor in spirit?” she asked. 

“ None whatever, ?'m afraid—my mission is not to them—I’m glad it’s not 
my task to release them.” 


This quotation exactly shows the fault of the book: it is 
written to suggest a solution of a certain problem, and never 
faces it. For it is the “ ragged regiment ” that need help—and 
exactly this class that it is all but impossible to reach by the 
means which Gissing suggests. The ineffectuality that charac- 
terises the type foredooms it to continuance. This Gissing 
does not sufficiently admit. He seems to think that training in 
business habits and general education will eliminate the in- 
effectuality and helplessness from women of this kind. Now it 
may do something, but no amount of training will convert the 
typical odd woman into a capable responsible being—she 
cannot escape from herself. Character, not circumstance, 
creates the odd woman. Moreover, Gissing’s suggestions for 
careers are not very good. He has a great belief in type- 
writing for women, also in office work and clerkships. In 
suggesting these occupations he either did not realise, or else 
ignored, all the objections that exist to them as callings for 
women ; as, for instance, the crowding out of men from their 
natural employments, thus making it less possible for them to 
support wives; or the lowering of wages that comes in with 
woman workers ; or the unwholesomeness of long office hours, 
so trying to the health of women. All these evils Gissing 
passes Over. 

As a solution of the problem it attempts to grapple with 
then, Zhe Odd Women is not successful; but as a bit of 
literature the book stands by itself. The opening chapters, 
which describe the life of the sisters in their London garret, 
are unforgettable. Notice the Balzac-like touches: the “ vege- 
tarian” diet “advised by the doctor”; their early hours 
because “lamp oil was costly, and indeed they felt pleased to 
say as early as possible that another day was done”; their 
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calculations of ways and means where the margin was so 
narrow that every possible contingency was terrible to them: 

Alice reached the house by half-past one, bringing in a paper-bag something 
which was to serve for dinner. She had a wretched appearance. Her head 
ached worse than ever. “Virgie,” she moaned, “we never took account of 
illness in our calculations.” 

“ Oh, we must keep that off,” replied the other, sitting down with a look of 
exhaustion. 

“Yes, I must struggle against it. We will have dinner as soon as possible. 
I feel faint.” 

If both of them had avowed their faintness as often as they felt it, the 
complaint would have been perpetual. But they generally made a point of 
deceiving each other, or tried to delude themselves ; professing that no diet 
could be better for their peculiar wants than this which poverty imposed. 
“Ah! it’s a good sign to be hungry,” exclaimed Virginia, “ you'll be better 
this afternoon, dear.” 

Alice turned over the Christian Year and endeavoured to console herself 
out of it, while her sister prepared the meal... . After a dinner of mashed 
potatoes and milk (“‘ The Irish peasantry live entirely on that,” croaked Alice, 
“and they are physically a strong race”) the younger sister started on her 
walk. 

The whole picture of these luckless women is etched in with 
hundreds of fine unerring strokes. That a man should have 
been able to write all these pitiful secrets of woman’s life is a 
remarkable instance of artistic intuition: the true artist does 
not need to have himself experienced all that he writes about 
—something in him (some sixth sense) makes known to him 
the secrets of other hearts. No underfed, anxious woman 
could have written with more convincing accuracy than 
Gissing the history of these sister’s struggles—he might have 
been an Odd Woman to judge by his knowledge of her ways. 

Now perhaps some readers will object that this is not art— 
this painful depiction of pitiful lives and characters. And it 
must be at once admitted that it is not the greatest art ; but, 
by reason of its truthfulness and power, it is unquestionably 
art. For you can make a picture out of anything if you are a 
sufficiently clever painter ; but you may produce a mere daub 
of the grandest subject if you are an amateur. Art, in fact, is 
treatment far more than subject ; though both must be com- 
bined to achieve great results. 

Gissing has chosen, in all his books, to paint low, sad types 
of humanity. But so excellent is his treatment of these types 
that they only exhibit his cleverness in handling them as he 
does. It is not every one who could have made the story of 
three futile, characterless, unimportant women absorbingly 
interesting. To have done so is an achievement. Farther, 
though the book may not have solved the “odd woman” 
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problem, it must have done much towards rousing attention on 
their behalf. 

Next in rank to New Grub Street and The Odd Women is 
The Nether World—that nightmare book. As its name signifies, 
it concerns slum-life. There is scarcely a ray of light in it 
from beginning to end; but you will find, if your heart does 
not fail before the task of reading such painful scenes, very 
wonderful descriptions in these dark pages. One chapter 
descriptive of a London Bank Holiday is a marvellous bit of 
writing. Here you get Gissing’s true view of modern life— 
than which nothing can be more despairing. He does not 
think that there is any cure for the evils of our social system, 
unless, indeed, it is the drastic remedy of leaving things alone 
till, by their own weight of evil, they exterminate themselves. 
This hideous welter of low, worn-out creatures which is col- 
lectively known as the slums, cannot be of long continuance 
by its very nature. Another two generations unrecruited 
from country blood, and the breed will be too exhausted to 
continue itself. Better perhaps to attempt no amelioration 
of these hideous conditions. But yet Gissing will have his 
readers hear of these shameful evils. To read The Nether 
World is like gazing at a mass of corruption—often you will 
turn away from the printed page, almost ashamed to read, 
Has poor human nature really fallen as low as this? you ask, 
and blush for it if it has. Poverty is again the keynote here— 
or rather want of the direst kind. Every one in the book is 
struggling for bread, few can get even acrust. Respectability 
cannot earn a living wage ; you must not blame men who try 
to earn it less honestly—and for the women, those of them 
that would keep their good name must starve and starve, 
and work their poor fingers raw even for the food to starve 
upon. Why write about these horrors is a question always 
asked when such a book as The Nether World is published ? 
That such things are, is quite a sufficient justification for 
writing about them. Gissing was gifted with the insight 
necessary for such a task, and with a power of description that 
could make the most lurid scenes real to his readers. His 
sympathy with want is quite terrible in its intensity. Have you 
ever been hungry ?—if not, and if you wish to know what it 
feels like, read The Nether World. There you will come to 
know the long-drawn out, pitiful, animal conditions of semi- 
starvation that has gone on for years. You will almost 
understand how a man would sell his soul for a morsel of 
bread ; you will see how the spiritual side of things may 
disappear altogether before this struggle for the earthly 
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necessaries. Perhaps, after reading The Nether World you will 
even think once or twice about your poor neighbours: if so, 
the book was not written in vain. 

I cannot here speak particularly of Gissing’s less noteworthy 
novels—such as Demos, The Unclassed, Thyrsa, The Whirlpool, or 
The Crown of Life; nor can I find space to do justice to his 
study of Charles Dickens, a remarkable bit of criticism that 
makes us regret we have not more like it. 

But two last efforts of Gissing’s genius remain to be considered. 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, published shortly before 
his death, seems to sum up the whole of his life work. It is 
his most artistic book : there are passages of exquisite beauty in 
it, and yet sad as his other books were this last seems saddest 
of all. With only a thin disguise of fiction, we read here all 
the sorrowful secrets of the writer’s life—his long struggles 
with poverty and unsuccess—his ill-health, his loneliness, and 
above all, the profound melancholy of his temperament. 

“My life,” he says here, “has been merely tentative, a 
broken series of false starts and hopeless new beginnings.” 

We, the grateful readers of Gissing’s many and valuable 
books, cannot think this a true estimate ; it seems to us that 
he accomplished much. But a very curious experiment in art 
was to be Gissing’s last attempt. 

Veranilda, his posthumous novel which has just now appeared, 
breaks away cémpletely from all his previous work into the 
domain of historical romance. 

Is this a successful attempt ? 

It seems, to the writer, that Verani/da might have been the 
forerunner of other and more successful work of the same kind 
if Gissing had lived. It is manifestly an experiment. The 
artist is working in unknown material, he has not quite got over 
the technical difficulties of it. These must have been grave, 
and almost impossibly hampering. For if you have written for 
twenty-five years about modern men and women it would seem 
terribly unnatural to begin to write about Romans and Goths 
of the year A.D. 600! Too manifestly the imagination has been 
strained to accomplish this feat; too plainly the writer is 
translating the talk of modern men and women back into the 
more dignified speech of the Roman world. Yet when this is 
allowed, we catch a curious glimpse of Gissing the man behind 
it all—the lover of the world beautiful, the passionate admirer 
of heroism, the seeker after peace. These qualities were all 
revealed in quite another manner in the old books, by his 
loathing of the squalid, and his horror of the conditions under 
which half the world has now to live. Only the lover of beauty 
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could have shown up as he did the ugliness and degradation of 
modern life. It is, therefore, no surprise to attentive readers of 
Gissing’s earlier work, that Verani/da should exhibit these 
qualities. The former books were not a gloating upon the 
hideous aspects of life, but a revolt from them—the bitter 
protest of a man who saw only too clearly what life should be 
under happier conditions. 

Veranilda reproduces with careful anxiety (too careful) all the 
picturesque exterior of the ancient world: no detail is spared, 
as with loving admiration Gissing dwells on the splendid past 
and all its gorgeous trappings. But in spite of this wealth of 
detail, the picture remains unconvincing; or perhaps it is 
because the letter of the ancient world has been more insisted 
upon than the spirit of it. That, somehow, seems to have eluded 
the labouring pen that strove so hard to fix it to the page. We 
do not find here the bite of reality : something is awanting— 
reality—or else higher imaginative powers than Gissing possessed. 
As we have seen, his imagination could interpret for him all the 
secrets of worn-out, miserable womanhood ; but to enter into 
the feelings of an ancient Roman citizen and a Gothic maiden 
is a more difficult task. Frankly, the writer cannot think that 
Veranilda has the same excellences that distinguish Gissing’s 
earlier work. It is an interesting experiment, a careful attempt ; 
but it lacks vitality. 

The inherent justice of things makes it perhaps better that 
Gissing’s first books should remain his most lasting memorial. 

These children of the soul, conceived in bitterness and 
brought forth with anguish, should by rights rank before this 
later-born, the fruit, we are told, of leisure and greater 
prosperity. 


JANE H. FINDLATER. 


THE CAUSE OF APPENDICITIS 


THE recent Huxley Lecture delivered by Sir William Macewen 
has Once again raised the oft-recurring question so painful to the 
public: Why is appendicitis so common at the present time ? 
This affliction spares neither age nor sex, and it is equally 
dreaded in palace and cottage. The King has been among its 
victims, nor has it neglected the pitiable vagrant on the 
Embankment. An infant of seven weeks has recently suc- 
cumbed to the baneful inflammatory process, while a medical 
baronet long past the allotted span of three score years and ten 
has happily fought a successful fight against appendicitis. The 
idle girl without definite employment succumbs, as also does 
the soldier on active service. The schoolboy is particularly 
prone, and the affection does not ignore the high dignitary of 
the Church. Can it be that the small blind tube placed within 
the abdomen has suddenly become vulnerable to assault, or is it 
that there is some peculiarly potent force now at work which 
did not formerly exist? It is not to be denied that more 
accurate diagnosis has led to an apparent increase in the 
number of cases of the complaint. Peritonitis, or inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the abdomen, has always been a 
common and a dreaded malady, but the precise cause of the 
inflammation has frequently been entirely overlooked in the 
past, and to-day it is the opinion of most medical practitioners 
that considerably more than one-half of the cases of peritonitis 
are primarily attributable to an inflammation of the vermiform 
appendix, It is such an every-day occurrence that we almost 
wonder not why our closest friend has been struck down, but 
when our turn may come, 

It may not be therefore altogether without interest to review 
some of the known causes of appendicitis, and see how they 
may be avoided, Although this is strictly a professional subject, 
yet to be forewarned is to be forearmed, and this must be the 
excuse for discussing it. Some people would still seem to 
cherish the idea that fruit-stones and pips of all sizes, from the 
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cherry-stone to the small apple-pip, are liable to enter the cavity 
of the appendix and there cause dire havoc. As regards the 
cherry-stone this is pure fiction, and the sooner it is disposed of 
the better. When the reader realises that the entrance of the 
tube, which has a larger diameter than any other part, will 
hardly admit in the normal state the top of an uncut cedar 
pencil, it will readily be seen that even a moderate-sized cherry- 
stone would have some difficulty in passing in. That smaller 
foreign bodies may gain access to the interior of the tube is 
undoubtedly true, but the number of instances in which such 
have actually been discovered within the diseased appendix is 
comparatively small. A single duck-shot, a small fragment of 
solder from a canned meat tin, a bristle from a tooth-brush, a 
spicule from the lining of an enamelled saucepan, and an 
ordinary pin, have all been known to find their way into the 
interior of the appendix, and once there such bodies may 
undoubtedly induce inflammation in the manner subsequently 
described. While then admitting that in a few cases extraneous 
matters of the character and size mentioned may play some part in 
the incidence of appendicitis, we must seek a more common cause 
for the frequency of the affection. The human body is constantly 
harbouring micro-organisms which are ever ready to attack the 
tissues, and are especially capable of doing so whenever the 
person is below par, or the particular tissue with which they 
are in contact has suffered some injury. These micro-organisms, 
styled bacteria, are constantly taken in with food, and more 
particularly so in towns. Being thus perpetually reinforced, 
they are continually multiplying, and able to attack any un- 
defended point. There is perhaps nothing which so tends to 
assist their multiplication and to increase their virulence as 
hurried and irregular meals involving the retention of im- 
perfectly digested food. Then it is that these microscopical 
organisms will crowd into what may be called the backwater 
of the appendix, here to stagnate and to develop a powerful 
poison, which, acting upon the walls of the tube, soon produce 
inflammation, which is evidenced by pain and all the train of 
symptoms incident to appendicitis, Take a day in the life of 
the ordinary City man, who, having risen somewhat later than 
usual, finds it necessary to hurry his breakfast, perhaps even 
to run part of the way to the station in order to catch the 
train which will enable him to keep an important appointment. 
He is busy throughout the morning, and finds that to get 
through his work and enable him to leave his office at a 
respectable hour in the afternoon, lunch must be a scramble, 
though he is unwilling to forgo his usual full complement of 
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diverse food. On reaching home he is too tired to enjoy any 
healthy exercise, and a third meal, z.z., dinner, follows upon the 
two previous badly digested meals he has already taken, with 
the result that the inevitable evil consequences follow. He 
may keep up this unwholesome rush for a while, but before 
long he will feel the necessity for a holiday. Off he goes and 
perhaps opens the ball with a tough round of golf, or possibly 
a series of hard sets at lawn tennis, or, may be, even a day’s 
sculling. Then he is suddenly attacked with appendicitis, and 
placed in considerable danger. The moral is to eat one’s meals 
deliberately, leaving time for the commencement of the process 
of digestion before imposing undue strain on the muscles by rush- 
ing to the station, or the mental faculties by any intellectual effort 
such as a smart financial transaction. Look again at the young 
débutante who has appeared at her first Drawing-room, Her 
subsequent season has been a full one, containing much to weary 
the flesh, while the mind has not been inactive. She has eaten 
rich food often at late hours, with the inevitable result of 
indigestion, and in due time appendicitis. Lastly, turn to the 
child of the poor, fed on atrociously unsuitable food, the mere 
infant having exactly the same as its parent, and how can we 
wonder that it should fall a prey to the ever-ready bacterial 
forces? It will thus be realised that the medical profession 
looks upon the modern life of rush, strain, and worry, with 
unwholesome diet and irregular habits, as one of the principal 
causes of the increase of appendicitis, and it believes that those 
who wish to avoid this ailment must live more plainly, take 
matters more easily, and pay greater attention to what nature 
proclaims as a rational existence. Remember that one attack 
of appendicitis is liable to be followed by another at an unknown 
interval, and the survivor of the first may succumb to the 
second. As has been suggested, much can be done to avoid 
the onset of the attack, and possibly even if it has come to a 
head, care in diet, regularity of exercise, and an intelligent, well- 
ordered life, may serve to postpone or even prevent a second 
prostration. 

The operative treatment of appendicitis has two main objects, 
viz., to relieve the urgent symptoms during the acute attack, and 
to prevent any possibility of a recurrence of the mischief. The 
gravity of the operation necessitated during the attack by the 
urgency of the symptoms arises, not so much from the operative 
measures themselves, but owing to the peritonitis which accom- 
panies appendicitis. Should, however, the acute inflammation 
subside, an operation can then be undertaken to remove the 
offending organ. The operative measures in this quiescent 
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stage are almost without a death-rate, the operation, in fact, if 
skilfully performed, being less dangerous to life than the reten- 
tion of the tube, which is ever liable to a fresh incidence of 
inflammation, the result of which cannot be prophesied. 

The conclusion of the whole matter would seem, therefore, to 
be—avoid the obvious causes of appendicitis ; have immediate 
professional attention on the first symptoms of an attack; and 
submit to the removal of the tube if so advised after the 
acute stage has passed, so as to avoid the danger of any 
recurrence, 


F.R.C.S. 


SEA POWER AND ADMIRALTY COAL 


THE supply of smokeless steam coal for our navy, now and in 
the future, is a question of the deepest import to all who care for 
the British Empire. If we can be sure that it is ample, there 
is no special anxiety from the naval point of view. If there be 
any doubts, every precaution should be taken to ensure a future 
supply. If itis not ample, both for present and future require- 
ments, we are within appreciable distance of a grave national 
danger. In the following pages evidence will be brought for- 
ward that the smokeless steam coal which still remains in our 
coalfields, instead of being ample, is comparatively small in 
amount ; that it is being wasted ; that it is supplied to foreign 
navies in large quantities ; and that the time is not far distant 
when our ships, if they continue to use coal at all, will have to 
use an inferior quality ; unless steps be taken, in the general 
interests of the Empire, to husband our resources. If through 
ignorance, or apathy, or self-interest, action be delayed, as I have 
already pointed out in the controversy on the question in the 
Press,* our command of the sea, on which the whole Empire 
depends, will, gro tanto, be in peril. If the question be taken up 
now we may save, for national use in the future, the last frag- 
ments of this valuable fuel. It was easy for the Trojan critics to 
say hard things of Cassandra before the fatal horse was carried 
into their city. Afterwards they no longer thought her mad, 
Without following the example of my critics in assuming the rd/e 
of a prophet, I shall lay before my readers the facts, which will 
allow of their judging whether or no a case has been made out 
for the prompt action of Parliament. The large shipments of 
steam coal for the Russian and Japanese fleets now going on 
render it an imperative duty to ascertain whether the drain on 
one of our most valuable national resources can be carried on 
without injury to ourselves. These questions were brought 
before the House of Commons by Sir Lees Knowles in the last 
and by Mr. D. A. Thomas in a previous session. In the next, 


* Times, January 28, February 15, August 20 and 30; Standard, Sep- 
tember 5. 
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the Government will be wise if they deal with them in a spirit 
worthy of the grave situation, 

In the confusion which exists, both in official documents and 
in the public mind, as to the classification of various kinds 
of coal, it is necessary to define what we mean by our terms, 
The coal deposits in Britain consist of three main groups— 
A, blazing or bituminous coals; B, semi-bituminous or steam 
coals ; and C, anthracite. Steam coal, if it be mentioned at all 
in returns made by the Board of Trade and the Home Office, 
includes all coals used for steam purposes, both the semi-bitu- 
minous or semi-anthracitic of South Wales, and the non-coking 
hard coals which occur in nearly all the coalfields of carboni- 
ferous age in the whole world. No distinction is drawn in 
official documents between these two groups, which pass 
generally under one general trade name. We have to deal 
solely with the South Welsh groups, and especially with the 
smokeless variety adopted by the Admiralty as the best possible 
fuel for warships, and which we may therefore term “ Admiralty 
coal.” The other smoking steam coals, with which it is confused 
by my critics, do not concern us, as they are not used in the 
navy except for dockyard purposes. 

We alone among the nations of Europe possess this Ad- 
miralty coal, and it is found only in South Wales. Its import- 
ance to our navy is fully brought out in the evidence * before 
the Coal Commission now sitting. From its smokelessness and 
power it forms the ideal fuel for naval purposes, standing in 
the same relation to smoky steam coal as cordite to black 
powder. “If I were the owner,” says one of the witnesses before 
the Coal Commission—Mr. F. Parker Rhodes—“ of a fighting 
machine which was kept for fighting purposes, and which had 
to be driven with coal, . . . cost or no cost, I would use the 
Welsh ‘steam coal.’”+t Its use in a naval battle between 
fleets of equal strength would be as decisive as the use of 
smokeless ammunition in a duel between two batteries of equal 
range and calibre. 

We may now pass to the consideration of the amount of 
smokeless steam coal—the Admiralty coal, as we will call it 
—in the South Welsh coalfield. The area of the South 
Welsh coalfield, according to Mr. Hilary Bauerman, t is about 
Iooo square miles in extent, of which 410 consist of the 
bituminous coals of group A, 180 square miles of semi- 
anthracitic steam coals of group B, and 410 square miles of 


* Second Report, vol. ii. Minutes of Evidence, 1904, Q. 12,211-12,550. 
+ Q. 15,470. { Encyclopedia Britannica, “ Coal.” 
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anthracite, group C. The steam coals, B, represent the middle 
of the three stages of alteration by which the blazing coals, A 
have been converted into the anthracite group C by the re- 
moval of the gaseous elements by heat. It consists of both 
the Admiralty and non-Admiralty steam coals, and occupies 
only 18 per cent. of the total area of the South Welsh field. 
This estimate, made many years ago, of the distribution of the 
various coals in Sonth Wales may be checked by the evidence 
recently given before the Royal Commission on coal supplies 
by Mr. John Roberts,* relating to the western division of the 
coalfield as far east as the great fault cutting the seaboard at 
Fort Talbot. 


Square 
Miles. 


No. 1.—Area in which all the seams are likely to be bituminous, 
varying in quality from * per cent. to 18 per cent. of 

volatile matter . ° Pe ° - 94 
No. 2.—Area in which the seams are Likely to be semi- bitmninene 
(but in many parts anthracite), and varying in volatile 

matter from 18 per cent. to 10 per cent. . ° » Of 
No. 3.—Area in which anthracite exists in the lower seams — 
semi-bituminous in the upper ; semi-bituminous, varying 
from 10 per cent. to7 per cent.; and anthracite, from 7 per 


cent. to 4.2 per cent. of volatile matter . ‘ : » 7 
No. 4.—Area in which anthracite exists in allthe seams . » 133 
Total area of the part dealt with . ‘ . 365 


If No. 2 be divided between anthracite and steam coal it 
will \bring up the total area of steam coal in that district to 
99 square miles, or a little over 27 per cent. of the whole. 
We are also indebted to Mr, Roberts for the only map as yet 
published showing the distribution of the various kinds of 
coal. This, of course, only applies to the western division of 
the coalfield. When the eastern part, now under the con- 
sideration of the Coal Commission, is completed we shall have 
for the first time accurate information regarding the total area 
of steam coal in the whole field. Without, however, waiting for 
this, we may fairly draw the inference from the evidence we 
have that it ranges from 18 to 27 per cent. of the whole field. 
We have therefore to look to this restricted area for the future 
supply both of Admiralty and non-Admiralty steam coal from 
the South Welsh field. There is no evidence available to show 
the relative proportions of these two varieties, It may never- 
theless be inferred, from the small number of twenty-four 
collieries on the Admiralty list, that the Admiralty coal is a 
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very small percentage of the total area of steam coal in South 
Wales, 

This restricted area has, however, been worked for many 
years, and the testimony of men best qualified by experience to 
deal with the matter leaves no room to doubt that the greater 
portion of the best steam coal seams has already been exhausted, 
leaving but a narrow margin for the supply of our navy. On 
this point, so vital to the navy, we may expect to obtain statistics 
from the Coal Commission, It is clear, from the evidence which 
they have published, “that the best Welsh steam coal (Admi- 
ralty) is being exhausted at an extraordinarily rapid rate,”* and 
that “the coalfield has now to depend more and more upon its 
second and third class seams.” Iam informed by a competent 
authority engaged in the trade that the quality now supplied to 
the Admiralty is not so good as it was ten years ago—the natural 
result of the diminishing supply of the better Admiralty fuel. 
We may well ask ourselves, how long is it going to last? Mr. 
Shaw’s estimate that. 150 to 200 years will elapse before any 
area which may be reserved for Admiralty purposes by Govern- 
ment will be wanted, is useless, because it relates to the whole of 
the South Welsh steam coals, both Admiralty and non-Admiralty. 
Twenty-five years is probably nearer the mark. As a matter of 
fact, we do not know how long the steam coal of South Wales is 
going to last.f Onthis point we await the results of the Royal 
Commission. Still less do we know whether the Admiralty will 
have any choice at all in the immediate future between smokeless 
and smoking steam coal. Is it wise for us to shut our eyes to this 
contingency ? It is obviously our duty to face the matter now, 
whether the time of the exhaustion of Admiralty coal be twenty- 
five or more years hence. If we do not take every step to 
ensure the command of the sea we deserve to lose it. If weare 
lulled to sleep by the enchantments of the sirens of the South 
Welsh coal trade, who sing of the vast proportions of the export 
of steam coal in general, of the impossibility of defining Admi- 
ralty coal from any other, and of the probability of finding sub- 
stitutes for it in the future, we shall probably have a rude 
awakening when it is too late. We need not stop our ears with 
wax, or, like Ulysses, be tied to the mast; but, if we are prudent, 
we shall steer by the light thrown on the question by the evidence 
laid before the Coal Commission,{ rather than by the opinions 
of those who from their position are not likely to be impartial. 

The time of exhaustion is being hastened by the reck- 
less and extravagant manner in which the coai is being worked. 


* Q. 12,342-43. 
+ See note of Cardiff Correspondent, Standard, Septen.bir 10, 1904. 
t First Report, vol. ii. ; Second Report, vol. ii. 
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In some collieries, Professor Galloway tells us, no less than 25 
per cent. of the best steam coal is thrown away as “‘small coal” 
into the empty spaces in the mine, where it is used in the place 
of rubbish to support the roof. It appears that in some col- 
lieries the men are not paid for bringing out the small coal, 
although it could easily and profitably be used for making 
briquettes, which are the next best substitutes for Admiralty 
coal, This implies a total loss of 25 per cent. of the total out- 
put, which can never be recovered ; or, in other words a short- 
ening of the duration of the supply by 25 per cent. It is 
therefore clear that the amount of Admiraity coal which still 
remains in the coalfield is small, although we do not know how 
small, and that it is a rapidly diminishing quantity. Let us 
now turn to the demand. 

We learn from the Director of Admiralty contracts that, with 
the exception of a small quantity obtained in New Zealand, 
all the British fleets are coaled from South Wales, and 
that the demands of the Admiralty are growing by leaps and 
bounds.* The figures are shown in the following table : 


TABLE SHOWING SUPPLY OF STEAM COAL TO THE NAVY 
FROM 1891-2 TO 1903-4 
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This table shows clearly that the demand for our ships of 
war has risen from a minimum of 359,000 tons in 1892-3 to 
I,117,000 tons in 1903—4, and has more than trebled. The 
average annual rate of increase for the eleven years in question 
is nearly 69,000 tons, and between the years 1902 and 1904 
it rose to 97,000 tons. Last year it reached between 8 and 
9 per cent. of the total output of the twenty-four collieries 
yielding Admiralty coal, given in the Coal Commission* as 
thirteen millions. These thirteen millions formed in 1903 
32 per cent. of the total export for that year of about forty-two 
millions from South Wales. 

Let us now follow what happens to the rest of the thirteen 
millions not used by our fleets. It is used mainly for purposes 
of navigation, and more especially by the great lines of 
steamers, and by foreign navies—Italian, French, German, 
Russian, and Japanese. Unfortunately it is impossible to 
ascertain the actual amount which reaches foreign Governments, 
because large quantities are obtained indirectly through private 
firms, The scale on which the secret supply of South Welsh 
coal is being carried on can be seen from the following extracts 
relating to the South Welsh trade : 


It has transpired this afternoon [telegraphs the Cardiff correspondent to the 
Standard \ +t that during the last three or four months the Russians have bought 
between 400,000 and 500,000 tons of steam coal, and that they have kept the 
destination of the cargoes an absolute secret... . 

Five more steamers have left South Wales ports within the past couple of 
days with cargoes of coal, which is considered to be for coaling Russian war- 
ships. The steamship J/7/os left with 3300 tons of Powell Duffryn { steam coal, 
the steamship Roddam with 3000 tons, and the steamship E/izadeth, all from 
Newport. Of these, the J/z/os is ostensibly for Las Palmas, the Roddam for 
Vigo, and the Z/izadeth to Teneriffe. Each of these steamers has, however, a 
supercargo on board, with sealed orders, which will be opened at sea. 

It is,no secret that the Russians have been preparing for the eventuality of 
their fleet reaching Manila, and among the vessels that have already left Cardiff 
for that rendezvous are the following : 


Name of Steamer. Nationality. ane” | of Coal. 
ons. 
Wilhelmina. : . . British . , : . 6700 
Eva . ‘ . ‘ - German. ‘ ‘ + 5000 
Apollo. . . . . British . ; . + 5100 
Salfordia . : : . British . ° . » 5400 
Foxton Hall : ‘ . British . ™ ‘ - 3900 


These five steamers carried 26,100 tons to that trysting-place. 
We are informed by the correspondent of the Tzmes (Sept. 16) 
that in the first half of September 
* 123227. t+ September tro. 
~ Mr. Shaw is chairman of this Company. 
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nearly thirty vessels cleared at Cardiff, with cargoes totalling over 100,000 
tons, consigned to Kronstadt and Libau, St. Vincent, Las Palmas, Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Manila (vid Cape), Colombo, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. 
Though considerable secrecy has been exercised in the chartering, there is 
every reason to believe that Russia is the buyer. 


We have also a clue to the fact that large quantities will be 
shipped in October :* 


Considerably over 100,000 tons of Welsh steam coal for the use of the Russians 
have been ordered [the Central News says] for delivery during October, and it 
is probable that within the next week this vast quantity will be considerably 
increased. Many large German steamers are now at Cardiff awaiting cargoes 
of coal, which are to leave the port under sealed orders. 

We get confirmation of the news in the following letter of 
the Brussels correspondent of the Tzmes :t 

The Antwerp correspondent of the Brussels Soir, whose information is 
generally trustworthy, gives some instructive information concerning the pre- 
judice caused to British interests by the attitude of Russia. He says tha 
200,000 tons of coal have been purchased in England by German houses for 
the Russian fleet. There are almost daily departures from Cardiff, and 
altogether eighty vessels have been requisitioned to transport this coal. The 
Germans even purchase vessels, and the firm of Diedrichsen, of Hamburg, 
recently acquired the steamer Lydia for purposes of transport. 

These notices { in the press of the secret delivery of steam 
coal throw great light on the actual situation. We may be 
sure that, besides these cases which we happen to know, there 
are many others which have been successfully hidden from the 
public. It is not likely that any of the secret deliveries appear 
in returns of steam coal supplied to foreign Governments. 
Mr. Shaw, even if his estimate, based on “ published returns” of 
700,000 tons so delivered in 1903, be accepted, does not do 
himself justice if he asks us, in the face of the facts above cited, 
to take that amount as a measure of the quantity now being 
supplied to foreign Governments from South Wales. 

The run on the Admiralty coal is so great that sometimes our 
own navy has to wait till the foreign Governments have been 
supplied, as for example at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese 
War. A Cardiff correspondent writes§ 
that the Admiralty agents at Cardiff have received instructions to secure 
prompt loading of coal cargoes for the British fleet in Japanese waters. 
Inquiries were made yesterday for coal from several of the best smokeless 


* Manchester Guardian, September 26. 

+ Times, October 3. 

t For further evidence see Morning Leader, Oct. 13, 1904, p. 1, col. 2; and 
Times, Oct. 15, “Coaling at Barry for Russian Cruisers.” 

§ Manchester Guardian, February 6. 
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steam-coal companies, but they were so fully sold that it was impossible to 
obtain spot cargoes. There is considerable pressure for shipment at the 
moment in respect of coal already purchased for the Russian, Japanese, and 
European navies, and some days may elapse before the Admiralty are able to 
obtain shipment of the coal now asked for ! 


I am informed on the best possible authority that a similar 
delay took place at the time of “ the Fashoda Incident,” when 
the British Navy had to wait until the French and Russian 
fleets had taken in their supplies in the South Welsh ports. 
These facts speak for themselves and need no comment. 

It is obvious from all these facts that our reserve of Admiralty 
coal is now dangerously small, and is being rapidly depleted for 
the supply of other and rival navies. This, too, is being 
done at a time when our Government is striving to keep 
the command of the sea by an ever-increasing expenditure 
on ships, while at the same time it allows our rivals to 
arm themselves with the very best material for steam pur- 
poses! We are not using our monopoly as it should be 
used. If we do not secure the position of our navy in the 
future, and also take steps to prevent one of the most 
important of our national assets from being supplied to 
our rivals, we shall be guilty of the folly that often goes before 
destruction. We have the most convincing proof of the value 
to us of this national asset in the large trade in it to foreign 
navies, and mainly through the friendly brokerage of Germany. 
Our rivals by one stroke diminish our monopoly and strengthen 
their fleets at our expense. It counts two against us in a profit- 
and-loss account. Is it, or is it not good for the public weal 
that this should be? It is not good. A satisfactory solution 
can only be found through our representatives in Parliament. 

The next point to be considered is the best way of dealing 
with the situation. We cannot store Admiralty coal in large 
quantities in our widely-scattered depdts because it deteriorates 
in quality by contact with the air. We can only look to the 
unworked coal in the ground with a view tothe future. There 
would be no special difficulty in securing for Admiralty pur- 
poses some portions of the area containing Admiralty coal 
which still remains in the South Welsh field, at a price to be 
fixed at an open arbitration. It certainly is not greater than 
that overcome last year in establishing a new naval base in the 
Firth of Forth, or those dealt with by Parliament in every Session 
in giving powers to various public companies, the private 
interests in every case being bought out at a fair valuation, 
for the public good. The price of one or two ironclads 
per annum invested in this way would secure our navy. 
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It does not follow that the coal should be worked by 
Government. It might be leased, the right being reserved 
to the Admiralty coal and the rest being sold by the lessee in 
the open market. In this way a reserve would be secured for 
future use analogous to the stores collected in an arsenal. 
Should any difficulty arise as to the areas of Admiralty coal to 
be reserved, there is the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
now employed in mapping the field, to advise and to select. It 
may further be found advisable to place a heavy tax on the 
foreign export of Admiralty coal, which might or might not be 
added to the purchase-fund. Such a tax would only affect the 
small fraction of the total area of steam coal in South Wales 
occupied by Admiraity coal. It would not affect the trade 
in steam coal at large, because, if the Admiralty coal was not 
available, the inferior non-Admiralty kinds would take its place 
in export trade. It would enable the coal-owners to charge a 
higher price for the Admiralty coal and indirectly bring about 
economy in working their collieries. It would make it worth 
their while to sell “the small coal,” instead of leaving it in 
the pits. It probably would not interfere, to any appreciable 
extent, with the general trade of non-Admiralty steam coals 
in South Wales, and still less would it affect the trade of the 
steam coal at large from the other British coalfields. The time, 
in my belief, is not yet come for dealing with this larger and 
more difficult question. It may, however, come sooner than is 
generally expected. 

Let us now consider the points raised by the representatives 
of the coal trade in South Wales in favour of the policy of 
laisser faire, so dear to the phlegmatic Briton. According to 
Mr. Shaw,* it is impossible to define the smokeless Admiralty 
from the non-Admiralty steam coals, and that, consequently, it 
is impracticable to make a fiscal difference between them. It 
is strange that the chairman of a company on the Admiralty 
list, and advertising itself as purveyor of smokeless steam 
coal as distinct from all other kinds, should find difficulty where 
the Admiralty finds none. The qualities of Admiralty coal, 
given by the Director of Contracts in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission,f are high calorific efficiency, smokelessness, 
cleanness, hardness, free-burning, minimum of ash and clinker, 
and freedom from coking. We may, therefore, dismiss this 
objection without further thought. There would be no more 
difficulty in this case than in fixing the differential tariff on 
champagne as compared with vim ordinaire. 

It is suggested by another representative of the trade, Mr. 
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Macauley,* that a reserve of Admiralty coal is unnecessary, 
because in the future we shall probably use some other source 
of power—either electricity or oil. He pictures the war-ship 
of the future, probably utterly unlike ours, taking in its store 
of power, either along a wire from a vast electrical power- 
house, or through a pipe from enormous oil-tanks. With 
regard to the first, he ignores the fact that, even in the genera- 
tion of electric power, coal reigns supreme, and that we have 
no Niagaras at any of our ports. There is no prospect, owing 
to the great physical difficulties, that the tides and the winds 
can be harnessed so as to develop electricity on a large scale, 
such as he contemplates. These sources of energy may there- 
fore be dismissed without further comment. 

There is much more to be said in favour of oil. It is in 
itself more powerful than ordinary steam coal, and it has been 
used in locomotives in this country and in steamers on the 
Caspian, where smokelessness is of no consequence. It has 
been experimented upon by a board of the United States Navy 
for the last two years without their being able to deal with the 
smoke problem. Our Admiralty has also been carrying on 
experiments, with the result that the torpedo-boat destroyer 
Spiteful has recently been fitted to use petroleum without 
smoke, and has been passed into the Portsmouth Fleet Reserve. 
It is probable, therefore, that the smoke problem has been 
solved. Oil may supersede smokeless steam coal for naval 
purposes at some future time, if one important condition be 
satisfied — if there be a sufficient amount available. On this point 
the great authority on mineral oils, Dr. Redwood, gives decisive 
evidence f that there is zot a sufficient supply of oil to take the 
place of coal: 


Then your opinion, from your evidence, practically amounts to this, that there 
is but little hope of oil superseding coal?—I am afraid that I must come to 
that conclusion. I think that there may be certain selected applications of 
liquid fuel where the advantages of employing such a fuel are specially 
obvious, but for anything like general employment I cannot see where we are 
to look for adequate supplies. . . . Of course, holding the opinion that you do 
not see where a sufficient supply of oil could be secured to take the place of 
coal, you would hardly recommend that there should be an alteration of the 
machinery so as to use oil instead of coal? Ido not think you could recom- 
mend that.—I do not think it would be justifiable at the present time. 


Even if the experiments of the Admiralty ultimately prove 
that oil is the best possible fuel for our ships, and if an ade- 
quate supply be forthcoming from some region as yet undis- 
covered, we have no reasonable ground for neglecting the 
future requirements of the navy under existing conditions. It 
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would be necessary to fit the whole of our fleets with new 
machinery, as oil and coal cannot be used in the same furnaces, 
It would take many years to do this. Looking to the further 
facts that we are the sole possessors of smokeless coal in 
Europe, and that we are dependent on American and Russian 
oil-wells for our supply of oil, we shall be guilty of unpardon- 
able folly if, like the dog in the fable, we drop what we have 
in our mouth on the chance of getting something better. A 
bird in the hand is surely better than a bird in a bush, and 
especially if the bush is not on our land. It would be still 
more foolish, when we can secure our present position with 
great advantage to ourselves and be at the same time ready for 
future developments. What would be the position of our navy 
if our supply of oil from abroad be cut off? If we have the 
Admiralty coal to rely upon, we should have a fuel immeasur- 
2bly more valuable than the common smoking steam coal, 
which would otherwise be our sole resource. 

The general situation has been dealt with in the preceding 
pages. Our readers can judge for themselves whether or no a 
case of urgency has been made out for the action of Parliament, 
and whether, too, a case has not been made out for the con- 
sideration of the Committee of National Defence. There may 
be other ways of dealing with the question than those which I 
have suggested. The question is forced on our attention by the 
results of the Russo-Japanese War. It has had a flood of light 
thrown on it by the evidence published by the Coal Commission 
during the early part of this year, which would allow of its being 
dealt with by Parliament without further delay. It must 
ultimately be faced, either now, while there are a few horses 
left, or later when there are none, in the stable. Ifa strong 
man armed, and having within his borders warlike stores 
possessed by none of his neighbours and barely sufficient for 
his own needs, were to sell them to his rivals and possible 
enemies in the future, so that they could arm themselves 
against him, we should think it an act of extraordinary folly, 
even if he got a good price, cash down. We, as a nation, are 
doing this very thing. 

The facts are now before the public. It will be for them to 
decide whether they will be satisfied with further procrastina- 
tion, with the cry of “Don’t know,” or “ Don’t care,” or 
whether they will see that action be taken by their representa- 
tives in Parliament to secure for us now and in the future an 
ample supply of the fuel necessary for the command of the sea. 
The question of our sea-power is far too important to be 
trifled with, or to be used as a weapon in party-politics. 

W. BoyD DAWKINS, 


SENATOR HOAR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN Mr. Maurice Low’s Notes on America in the October 
number of the National Review is a reference to Senator Hoar, 
in which your correspondent prepared us for the passing of a 
very great American, “a great orator, a profound scholar, a 
constructive statesman.” A blameless life has closed, and the 
influence is withdrawn from the Senate of one who was its 
very safest and wisest guardian of Anglo-American relations. 
Senator Hoar’s was far more than a merely friendly influence. 
Since Lord Pauncefote went to Washington we have never lacked 
avery large proportion of friendly voices in both Chambers there, 
but the late Senator’s interest in, and indeed his abiding affec- 
tion for, England was most valuable, because most critical and 
discriminating. His attitude toward this country, I heard him 
declare in a speech to the Senate, in which he said, “I claim 
the right to express my opinion, however vigorously, on any 
legislation coming from Westminster, because my home senti- 
ment attaches itself to England just a very little less than it 
does to Massachusetts, and I am no whit less jealous of 
England’s good name and fame than of our own.” 

Lincoln once said of those gusts of unreasoning passion 
which periodically overtake our cousins and threaten to carry 
all before them, that what alarmed him more than the Day of 
Judgment was the day of no judgment, and I know that his 
countrymen derived much comfort and a sense of security 
from the presence in the Senate of this splendid son of New 
England, because these days of “no judgment” would never 
find him at least unprepared. The late Lord Pauncefote re- 
marked to a friend when, in connection with a South American 
boundary affair an ex-President now living had rather fluttered 
the Chanceries, “I felt a little anxious perhaps until Senator 
Hoar looked in upon me to talk over a bill, in which he was inte- 
rested, to protect song-birds.” The minds of the visitor and of 
England’s Ambassador were not, we may be sure, running on 
song-birds at that moment, but such a visitor and his bird-talk 
no doubt filled Connecticut Avenue with sunshine and with the 
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sense of national affinities which can never be broken. I need 
not write more of his discreet, ever-present affection for 
England ; it was indeed a form of his belief in the infallibility 
of the Anglo-Saxon race; but Mr. Hoar carried with him 
everywhere an extraordinarily moral atmosphere. I remember 
when the McKinley schedules were under discussion an agree- 
able lobbyist from Pennsylvania said to me in the marble room 
at the Capitol, “It is difficult to talk business when old man 
Hoar is around; he makes me feel as though I were in 
church.” 

The three contemporary Senate faces which most impressed 
visitors to Washington were those of Hoar, Evarts and Sherman ; 
they were all blood relations ; all three were great men and the 
“ambassadors” of great States, but it seemed to me that 
Hoar combined the legal and financial abilities of Evarts 
and Sherman with such an unfailing charity for the motives 
of political opponents—with such sympathy and tolerance as 
I have not discovered elsewhere in any political personality. 
Senator Hoar’s moral courage went all lengths, Looking 
back upon his superlative independence, the fact that his 
political career survived until he had become the father of 
Congress is a monument to the good sense of Republican Massa- 
chusetts, for he recognised no party obligation whatever if his 
principles lay athwart it. His was indeed a “cross-bench” 
mind. In the early nineties a secret society styling itself the 
American Protective Association was formed to boycott Roman 
Catholics. It became almost at once a very formidable Re- 
publican organisation and controlled the balance of power in 
several doubtful States. Senator Hoar denounced it on the 
broad grounds of religious tolerance, and it is interesting now 
to recall that almost alone of Republican office-holders 
Theodore Roosevelt offered to come to his support. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s influence was not at that time considerable ; his 
help, while warmly appreciated, was not needed, and in two or 
three speeches, and in the famous letter to Mr. T. C. Evans, 
Mr. Hoar virtually destroyed this baneful Association. In 1880 
the great State of Mississippi was represented in the Senate by 
a full-blooded negro, Mr. Bruce. Senator Hoar was in that 
year Chairman of the Republican National Convention, the 
Convention which nominated General Garfield for the Presi- 
dency. The Convention was attended by the late Duke of 
Albany. The illustrious visitor was presented to the Chairman, 
who, having left the chair to talk to the Prince, invited Senator 
Bruce to preside, thinking, as he said to me, that the episode 
would be “interesting to the Queen’s son.” 
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Senator Hoar was a veryagreeable and impressive speaker, very 
quick-witted and ready in debate. During the committee stages 
of the Wilson Tariff Bill, which represented the extreme effort 
of the Democratic party to reduce the tariff, the Bill was brought 
back to the Senate bristling with amendments, which had been 
agreed overnight by a ‘‘steering committee” of three Democratic 
Senators—Jones, of Arkansas ; Vest, of Missouri ; and Mills, of 
Texas—all three of whom had fought for the Southern Confede- 
racy in the Secession War. The opportunity was too inviting. 
Senator Hoar, in opposing the Bill thus amended, said : 


I am reminded of an episode in Lockhart’s life of Walter Scott. Scott was 
on his way to London from Abbotsford, and, when crossing the border, his 
coachman was taken ill. He sent for the nearest doctor, who, on arrival, 
proved to be none other than his lately discharged gamekeeper. Said Sir 
Walter, “ John, what are you doing doctoring ; you know nothing of medicine ?” 
John answered rather sheepishly, “I give them either calomel or laudanum, 
and often they get well.” Sir Walter replied with horror, ‘‘ But vou must have 
poisoned half Northumbria!” Said the other, “A’ times they live and a’ times 
they die, but it will require more physic than I can ever give to make up for 
Culloden.” 


I recall another mot of his which speedily went the rounds of 
the Capitol. He was Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and if any distinguished visitor came to the Capitol, Mr. Hoar 
would give the most agreeable luncheon in his committee-room, 
which is on the floor below and directly beneath the Senate 
Chamber. Lord Grey, the newly-elected Governor-General of 
Canada, was the guest of the occasion, and the others included 
the majority of the Republican Senators. The Senate rules 
require that to maintain a quorum more than half the Senators 
shall be present. In the middle of luncheon the roll was called, 
and the Senators left to answer to their names. Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, whose highly protectionist views have fairly 
captured the Republican party, and whose knowledge of the 
incidence of tariff taxation is quite incomparable, was sitting 
next me, and I had become so interested in his conversation that 
I ventured to ask whether his vote was really needed upstairs, 
the Republican party having a large majority. Before Senator 
Aldrich could reply, Senator Hoar said to me, “You surely 
don’t require to be told that brother Aldrich always responds 
to the higher duties.” 

Twice Senator Hoar was offered the Embassy in London: 
first by President Hayes and again by President McKinley. 
What correspondence there was on the latter occasion is 
characteristic of both men : 
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Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 13, 1898. 


Hon. George F. Hoar (Confidential). 
Worcester, Mass. 
It would give me much satisfaction to appoint you Ambassador to London. 
Will it be agreeable to you? 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


Sept. 14, 1898. 
To the President, Washington, D.C. 

I am highly honoured by your confidence, for which I am grateful. But I 
believe I can better serve my country, and better support your Administration, 
by continuing to discharge the legislative duties to which I have been accus- 
tomed for thirty years, than by undertaking new responsibilities at my age, 
now past seventy-two. If it were otherwise, I cannot afford to maintain the 
scale of living which the social customs of London make almost indispensable 
to an Ambassador, and I have no right to impose upon my wife, in her present 
state of health, the burden which would fall upon her. Be assured of my warm 
personal regard and of my desire to stand by you in the difficult and trying 
period which is before you. 

GEO. F. HOAR. 

A severe man, a moralist, commencing life as a lawyer, a poor 
man all his days, he yet had more imagination, and relied more 
on his imagination to resist the wear and tear of public life, than 
any one I have known. Because of his almost excessive sensi- 
bility he could attract and control his audiences in a remarkable 
way. I must leave the problem to psychologists why Americans 
are the most practical and also the most emotional of races 
wherever a crowd gathers, It is enough to say that this is the 
keynote to successful oratory. I connect this side of his nature 
with an episode which he told me, when last I saw him, had 
given him more pleasure than any other experience of his life 
—the return to Boston of the so-called “ Log of the Mayflower,” 
the journal of Bradford, the first Governor of Massachusetts, 
the captain of the Pilgrim Fathers. In his “ Autobiography,’* 
published only last year, in two volumes of nearly a thousand 
pages, Senator Hoar tells the story of its return : 

I had occasion to say to the British Ambassador afterwards that the restoration 
of this priceless manuscript did more to cement the bonds of friendship between 
the people of the two countries than forty Canal Treaties. In settling Imperial 
questions, both nations are thinking properly and naturally of great interests. 
But this restoration was an act of purest kindness. The American people, in 
the midst of all their material activities, their desire for wealth and empire, are 
a sentimental people, easily and deeply stirred by anything that touches their 
finer feelings, especially anything that relates to their history. 

The manuscript seems to have been carried off by a private 
soldier at the sack of Boston. It disappeared for over sixty 
years, and was then discovered on a shelf in the Episcopal 
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Library at Fulham. It contains in Bradford’s writing the record 
of thirty years ; the voyage of the Mayflower; the landing at 
Plymouth Rock; the awful sufferings of the pilgrims ; their 
figbts with Red Indians ; their Constitution. Mr. Hoar writes 
of it : “It seems to me the most precious manuscript on earth, 
unless we could recover one of the four Gospels as it came from 
the pen of the Evangelist.” And its return to Boston was after 
this wise. Our venerable Senator in 1896 had visited England, 
and had fortunately spent a week-end with Mr. W. H. Grenfell 
at Taplow Court. He learned that Mr. Grenfell was the nephew 
by marriage of Doctor Temple, then Bishop of London. Mr. 
Grenfell gave him a letter of introduction to the Bishop; he 
was well received. ‘I found the Bishop,” he writes, “ with the 
book in his hand. . . . I took the precious manuscript in my 
hand and examined it with an almost religious reverence.” I 
must conclude the story very shortly ; enough to say that the 
Bishop agreed with his visitor that the book ought to be 
returned to Boston, but the Archbishop of Canterbury must be 
consulted and his Dean of Arches. A few months later Doctor 
Temple was himself Archbishop, and the precious missal was 
sent home. “It was,” writes Hoar, “received by the Legis- 
lature in the presence of a large concourse of citizens to whom 
I told the story of the recovery, and Governor Wolcott expressed 
the thanks of the State in an eloquent reply. The Governor 
said : 

‘The story of the ceparture of this precicus work from our shores may never, 
in every detail, be revealed ; but the story of its return will be read of all men, 
and will become a part of the history of the Commonwealth. There are places 
and objects so intimately associated with the world’s greatest men, or with 
mighty deeds, that the soul of him who gazes upon them is lost in a sense ot 
reverent awe, as it listens to the voice that speaks from the past in words like 


those which came from the burning bush, “ Put off thy shoes fromn off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.”’ 


‘It is kept,” to use my old friend’s words, “in the State Library, 
open at the page which contains the Compact made on board 
the Mayflower—the first written Constitution in history. Many 
visitors gaze upon it every year. Few of them lock upon it 
without a trembling of the lip and a gathering of mist in the 
eyes. Iam told that it is not uncommon that strong men weep 
when they behold it.” 

Knowing his countrymen as our Foreign Office can nevcr 
know them, Senator Hoar felt that our diplomacies were starved 
and stunted because the Duke of York did not attend the 
funeral of President McKinley. The heir to the throne was 
off their coast at the moment its President died. A quick 
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despatch boat could have conveyed to him the tidings of the 
tragedy and death. The Senator portrayed to me _ the 
splendour of this lost opportunity ; the arrival of the warships 
and the royal cortége in New York Bay; the bewilderment of 
the nation as to who were the visitors, its awakening to such a 
vivid recognition of kinship. Such a visit at such a moment 
would have entranced the nation in its day of deepest distress ; 
it would have effaced a hundred episodes of a maladrott 
diplomacy. And I had hoped that by some happy inspiration 
the head of our Church then in America might have officiated at 
the funeral of our good friend and Senator ; how it would have 
touched the hearts of New England. It is these incidents 
which really make history, and make it well and truly, with a 
nation whose historic sense precedes every material considera- 
tion. In the accounts published in America of Lord Salisbury’s 
funeral the presence of Lord Exeter in the family pew at 
Hatfield was the text for innumerable editorials ; it was agree- 
able to their historic perspective ; and yet our two nations are 
far nearer our day and generation on the family stem, than are 
the Exeters and the Salisburys on the good Cecil stem. 

I cannot in the pages of this Review do more than note Mr. 
Hoar’s attitude on the question of the Philippines, He was no 
expansionist; he had come into very sharp collision with his 
party, and he was quite irreconcilable. In rgoo it was sug- 
gested to me, being a friend and a foreigner, to sound him as 
to whether, if the electoral issue was made squarely on the lines 
of a faithful construction of the Constitution, and no Colonial 
expansion, he would accept the Presidential nomination at the 
hands of the Democratic party. He met the suggestion with 
the most uncompromising negative, and with a not too compli- 
mentary recapitulation of Democratic achievement in the past. 
I then proceeded to express my own view and hope that perhaps 
America might yet be destined to do the great work in China 
that England had done in India; that she also might take up 
“the White Man’s Burden.” But he argued the contrary with 
an almost pained insistence ; “we have no trained Civil Service 
such as England has ; we have no material out of which to create 
such a Service ; we have a rigid paper Constitution impossible 
to adapt ; our responsibilities on this Continent, especially the 
growth of our responsibilities in South America, are infinite.” 
His splendid New England conservatism was in full revolt, and 
could never be reconciled to these oversea adventures. 

1 have indeed scratched, and need to scratch, but the surface 
of memory,for Mr. Hoar’s life history is written for his country- 
men in all that is best in the legislation of the past thirty years. 
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But with George Frisbie Hoar a certain Senate tradition ends, 
The America of to-day is too vast and too composite to create 
ever again this type of statesman ; the environment is no longer 
there ; his dignity, his gentleness, his intellectual method all 
differ from what our twentieth-century pressure makes possible, 
even as Chicago differs from Oxford. 

The friend of all others the nearest to him was Edward 
Everett Hale, the author of Zhe Man without a Country, the 
organiser of those “‘ Lend a Hand Clubs” which have already 
penetrated all peoples, nations, and languages. Hoar once said 
of this friend, “I have learned from him the great virtue of 
Hope: to judge of men by their merits and not their faults ; to 
understand that the currents of History are determined by great 
and noble motives, and not by mean and base motives.” In 
1902 Boston held high festival to celebrate Doctor Hale’s 
eightieth birthday, and Senator Hoar concluded his noble 
eulogy of Hale with words which must have recalled the vener- 
able eulogist himself to very many of those who were at his 
graveside at Worcester a few days ago: 


And now what can we give you who have given us somuch? We have 
something to give on our side. We bring you a more costly and precious gift 
than any jewel or diadem, though it came from an Emperor’s treasury. 


Love is a present for a mighty King. 


We bring you the heart’s love of Boston, where you were born, and Worcester, 
where you took the early vows you have kept so well ; of Massachusetts, who 
knows she has no worthier son ; and of the great free country to whom you have 
taught new lessons of patriotism and whom you have served in a thousand 
ways. 

This prophet is honoured in his own country. There will be a place found 
for him somewhere in the House of many Mansions. I do not know what will 
be the employment of our dear friend in the world whose messages he has been 
bringing to us so long. But I like to think he will be sent on some errand like 
that of the presence which came to Ben Adhem with a great wakening light, 
rich and like a lily in bloom, to tell him that the name of him who loved his 
fellow men led all the names of those the love of God had blessed. 


MORETON FREWEN. 


JAPAN AND THE WEST—A 
RETROSPECT 


IN order fully to realise the progress of modern Japan we must 
skip several centuries and take a glance at our intercourse with 
China and Korea in the sixth and seventh centuries, and subse- 
quently at our relations with the Portuguese and Dutch ten 
centuries afterwards. 

It was in the sixth century that the literature, art, and religion 
of China were imported into Japan by the Koreans. Our 
craving for any civilisation superior to our own, which is 
indeed the peculiar characteristic of our race, was manifest 
even in these primitive times. Without shedding a single drop of 
blood Buddhism became firmly established as the national 
religion of all classes, while the Chinese Calendar was imme- 
diately adopted, and the history and literature of China were 
studied with much ardour, ambassadors, special missions 
and students being at once sent to the mainland, as happened 
twelve centuries later in the early years of the era of Meiji. 
Thus the “ Chinaisation” of Japan in the sixth and seventh 
centuries bears a striking resemblance to our Europeanisation 
at the present time. It was evident from the outset that our 
race had wonderful powers both of assimilation and discrimi- 
nation. Our people had already acquired the ability to distin- 
guish between the different elements in Chinese civilisation, 
and had no difficulty in rejecting those features which were 
unsuitable to Japan, while adapting those which were beneficial 
into forms which harmonised with our national characteristics 
and aptitudes. 

Although our first intercourse with Europeans took place in 
the sixteenth century, our country was by no means unknown 
to them before that time. Writing from China in the year 
1292, Marco Polo says: “Jipangu is an island towards the 
East. The people are civilised and well-favoured.” 

In 1545, another Portuguese named, Mendez Pinto, came to 
the “Land of the Rising Sun,” his vessel having been driven 
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thither by stress of weather, while four years later came 
Francis Xavier, and the enthusiasm for the religion which he 
introduced was so great that the country became inundated 
with Portuguese of all sorts and conditions. They were 
soon followed by many Dutch traders, and at one time 
there was every prospect of a profitable commerce being 
established between Japan and the two European countries. 
But the folly of some ambitious Portuguese coupled with 
the jealousy and rivalry which existed between them and 
their Dutch brothers, provoked a great revulsion of feeling, 
and an edict was issued ordering all foreigners to leave 
Japan within twenty-four hours and prohibiting the native 
population from professing the Christian faith under penalty 
of death, as a consequence of which, with the exception of a 
few Dutch merchants who were allowed to live in the small 
island of Deshima and subjected to ali kinds of abject humilia- 
tions, foreigners were forbidden to approach the shores of 
Dai Nippon. Thenceforth no Japanese subjects were allowed 
to leave their country, and in order to prevent their doing so 
they were prohibited from building large ships unless with flat 
bottoms. Thus Japan, which had received the Portuguese 
pioneers with so much cordiality and respect, suddenly closed 
her door, and was almost unknown to the outside world during 
the next 250 years. 

The Portuguese were either killed or expelled and Christianity 
was stamped out; but a few cakes and utensils bear Portuguese 
names even to this day. 

From the Dutch we derived what scanty knowledge we had 
of the outer world. They taught us medicine and surgery, and 
in consequence the Dutch language was eagerly studied, and 
when the old régime was approaching its end, and our country 
was once again opened to the world, among those who boldly 
came to the front to assist in the affairs of the Empire at that 
most critical period in our history were many doctors, the 
reason for this being that having of necessity studied the 
Dutch tongue, they knew more about the West and Western 
things. The well-known names of Yukichi Fukuzawa, Masujiro 
Omura, Koki Watanabe, Count Terashima, Count Sano, and 
Viscount Aoki are closely connected with the medical profession. 
Instead of curing the diseases of individuals it fell to their lot 
to assist in curing the disease of the State—the national debility 
and weakness. 

After the expulsion of the Portuguese adventurers our 
country once more became, as I have said, a sealed book to 
the outer world ; but the beginning of the nineteenth century 
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witnessed several attempts by foreigners, especially Russians, 
to open relations with us. In 1804 Captain Resanoff, com- 
manding a Russian warship, came to Nagasaki bringing a few 
Japanese saved from a shipwreck by his crew. He was well 
received; but on the refusal of the Shogunate to open our 
country to commerce he left our shores much exasperated, 
returning next year to ravage our northern coast. This un- 
fortunate episode made a very bad impression on the minds of 
the Japanese people, and the Shogunate was urged to fortify 
some of the most vulnerable points along our coasts. 

At the close of the Opium War pressure was brought to bear 
upon us by England to open our country to Western inter- 
course, and the Dutch Government, seeing the grave situation 
into which we were drifting, owing to our stubborn refusal to 
enter the family of nations, sent an ambassador with a letter 
from the King of Holland, informing the Shogunate that any 
further resistance to Western influences would not only 
be detrimental to our interests but would endanger the 
very- existence of our country. But this kind and friendly 
remonstrance fell on unheeding ears, and the country re- 
mained a closed land until the arrival of Commodore Perry 
in 1854. 

Until his advent the external efforts to reopen our Empire 
had been mostly individual, Occasionally, without any en- 
couragement from the authorities at home, foreign warships 
had come to Nagasaki, Hakodate, and Hirado, or elsewhere, 
whose commanders on their own initiative had urged the local 
feudal lords to admit foreigners into their domains. But the 
United States Government appreciated the exact condition and 
sentiment of our country, and realised the futility of individual 
exertions, and, consequently, sent Commodore Perry with a 
squadron strong enough to enforce their demands. 

At the moment of the coming of the Perry squadron, as at 
the present day, England possessed the greatest interests in the 
Far East, the United States in those days having scarcely any 
interests at all. It is, indeed, a most remarkable fact that a 
country which until then had hardly ever played a leading réle 
in international, especially Asiatic, affairs, should have sent a 
squadron in order to awaken and introduce the Hermit Nation 
of the East into the society of the civilised world. It is to be 
remembered, however, that other Powers with greater interests 
than the United States were absorbed otherwise. France had 
been the scene of another revolution, which had ended in the 
establishment of the Second Empire, and together with England 
she was fighting against Russia in the Crimean War. In fact, 
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most of the European countries were concentrating all their 
efforts on strengthening their own position in Europe. As 
the United States had always stood aloof from the current of 
complicated international politics it fell to their lot to awaken 
us from our slumber, and to her we owe a debt of gratitude 
for her demonstrative but friendly efforts to lead us into the 
path of civilisation. 

Great Britain appeared on the scene much later than the 
United States, but she also helped us considerably during the 
turbulent period which immediately followed the Restoration, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the influence of the two 
great Anglo-Saxon countries, coupled with the character and 
energy of our people, have been chiefly instrumental in making 
Japan what she is to-day. 

Although the United States played a leading ré/e in the 
opening up of our country in 1854, it was England that showed 
the greatest sympathy towards the Imperial family at the 
Restoration fourteen years later. The reason for this is two- 
fold. First of all, it had always been the policy of the United 
States to avoid all interference in the local political affairs of 
other countries ; and secondly, she had just emerged from a 
great and expensive war herself, which disabled her from 
paying much attention to events elsewhere in which she had 
no vital interest. 

Before the Restoration it was doubtful whether the Shogunate 
would yield to:any forcible imposition of Western civilisation. 
However, unlike the Portuguese who tried to impose upon us 
a sectarian Civilisation, and attempted to dominate our country 
by means of the Catholic religion, the United States took a 
simpler and more disinterested way of approach. They simply 
sought commercial intercourse with Japan for our mutual 
benefit. They did not try to teach us any sublime theology or 
benevolent morality, or to purify our hearts. The merit of 
their methods was as significant as the blemishes of the 
Portuguese methods 300 years ago. Owing to the business- 
like efforts of the American nation, the clouds began to clear, 
and the country which had been lost to view as Jipangu reap- 
peared as Nippon or Japan. But she had to confront many 
difficulties in her early existence as a member of the family of 
nations. For, although the upper and more or less educated 
classes of the people sought every possible chance of obtaining 
information as to Western methods, under the régime of the 
Shogunate a vast proportion of the populace were by no means 
ready for any far reaching and radical changes. But in order 
to regenerate the country it was necessary to make many 
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political and social alterations, zxter alia a signal change in the 
system of Government—hence the Restoration. 

In feudal Japan there were four regular classes of society—the 
samurai, the farmers, the artisans, and the merchants. The last 
two were looked down upon by the dushi and agricultural 
classes. It is no wonder then that the state of industry and 
commerce was the least satisfactory feature in the earlier stages 
of our national development. Despised alike by the gentry and 
the peasantry, they were in asorry plight when the Restoration 
came. Even after the accession of the Emperor to power, 
until quite recently, though they were no longer inferior to the 
agricultural population in social status, yet they were in a posi- 
tion almost subordinate to foreign traders. In the first place, 
their commercial morality was unsatisfactory ; secondly, they 
had no capital with which to compete against their more wealthy 
rivals. State encouragement was of no avail. This cannot be 
wondered at when we remember the low social status of the 
mercantile class in the days of feudalism, when the people, like 
the physiocrats in France 150 years ago, believed that if they 
cultivated the soil they would get rice; if they dug a coal mine 
they would get coal ; and if they duga gold mine they were sure 
to get gold. In their eyes the productive power of the soil was 
the sole source of wealth, and they regarded the merchant as 
an immoral middleman who bought the produce of the soil or 
the work of the artisan at low prices and sold them very dear 
to their customers. Moreover, the aims and aspirations of the 
merchants were very paltry, and for a time it looked as if the 
future prosperity and prestige of the country would never be 
safe in their keeping. 

Before describing the Restoration and the events which led 
up to it, it may not be altogether out of place to say a word as 
regards our feudal system, for it is the spirit of feudal Japan, 
which we proudly call Yamato-Damashi, which effected the 
Restoration and has been chiefly instrumental in making modern 
Japan. 

In ancient times the Mikado was at once the civil ruler and 
the military chief. Under him there were no less than 150 
Kokusos, that is, the lords of the provinces. It was a most 
peculiar form of feudalism, unlike any of the European feudal 
systems, whether ancient or medizeval. This feudalism was abol- 
ished by the Emperor Tenji in the sixth century. He was a 
man of strong character, who governed as well as reigned. His 
successors were, however, by no means his equals, and they 
generally abdicated in youth to retire into monasteries, leaving 
the hereditary prime minister, the Kambaku, to rule in their 
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stead. His relatives also held high hereditary posts, and together 
they formed a powerful and practically unchallengeable body. 

But with the introduction of Chinese civilisation the adminis- 
trative and military systems of the Celestial Empire were 
adopted, and a new form of feudalism was developed. Along 
with the civil and hereditary aristocracy of the court nobles, a 
military and territorial aristocracy was founded after a series of 
struggles among ambitious warriors, and gradually the Kambaku 
began to lose his authority, and finally, the chief of the landed 
aristocracy, or the Shogun, 2z.e., Generalissimo, became the de 
facto ruler of the Empire. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century we find feudalism 
on the wane, but in 1600 Tokugawa lyeyasu, with the armies 
of the clans of the East and North, defeated the united forces 
of those of the West and South, at the battle of Sekigahara, and 
proclaimed himself Shogun. The lords of the various clans 
became his vassals and paid homage to him. The Tokugawa 
family governed the country until 1868, when the present 
Emperor took the reins of government into his own hands, 
abolished feudalism, and adopted the Western methods of 
government. 

The Shogun has often been treated as a usurper by modern 
writers. But it must be remembered that he received inves- 
titure from the Mikado as regularly as State Ministers get their 
commissions at the present day. It is true the Emperor 
retained only the outward attributes of his Imperial dignity. He 
was only a ruler de jure, and lived in Kyoto in quiet seclusion, 
surrounded by nobles and court dignitaries whose functions 
were purely ceremonial. However this may be, under the 
Tokugawa Shogunate the people enjoyed peace for 250 years. 
But it was an armed peace, for every daimio had to keep a 
large standing army and be prepared against any possible attack 
by his neighbours. Thus the martial spirit was preserved in 
every clan, and at the Restoration it was found that Japan pos- 
sessed an army of 400,000 on peace footing, and nearly a 
million on war footing—nearly double that of the present 
day.” The spirit of chivalry, the admiration, almost amount- 
ing to reverence, for heroes; the courage and discipline of 
those naval and military men who are fighting for the cause of 
their beloved land in the present war ; the feeling of sympathy 
constantly shown by our men towards the killed and wounded, 
friends or foes ; all these are indeed the fruits of the able rule 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, and were the qualities of the feudal 
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samurai. In feudal Japan every gentleman was a warrior, and 
every warrior a gentleman. 

It was both fortunate and unfortunate that a daimio enjoyed 
the right of prosecuting a quarrel by arms. No sanction of 
law could be depended upon for a fair settlement of serious 
differences among them, especially when a great ambitioa on 
the one side opposed comparative weakness on the other. 
Hence the idea of defence prevailed throughout every province. 
And when Commodore Perry came with his “‘ Black fleet” and 
big guns, the first question which suggested itself to the minds 
of the people was that of defence, for the history of the pre- 
ceding 250 years had gone far to prove that no Oriental country 
could retain its integrity against a strong Western Power. 
Though we knew little of the outer world, we realised the fate 
of India and the possible fate of two or three other Asiatic 
countries. It was not to be wondered at that the leading 
samurais of the great clans should have urged the necessity of 
national defence, but it is somewhat unfortunate that they 
should have thereby acquired the undeserved name of Joito, or 
anti-foreign party. 

Until the year 1868 our country was divided into numerous 
provinces, governed by daimios or territorial lords who were 
subject to the Shogun. “ Divide in order to reign,’ was the 
maxim of the Shogunate, but now “ Unite in order tc defend” 
came to be their motto. However, it wastoo late. The deca- 
dent Shogunate was tottering to its fall. It was a grand oppor- 
tunity for the Emperor to overthrow the usurpation, suppress 
the feudal system, and recover his Jost authority. For even the 
daimios of the leading clans, who were the Shogun’s vassals, 
considered the concessions he made to Commodore Perry as a 
national disgrace and humiliation, and a fermentation arose 
among a large number of loyal and patriotic samurais. The 
Shogun, realising his helplessness, went to Kyoto for the first 
time in 250 years, and paid homage to the Emperor. One or 
two daimios, discontented with the abolition of feudalism, 
which meant the loss of their power, revolted against the Crown. 
But the rebellion was quickly stamped out, the Emperor took 
the reins of Government into his own hands, and established a 
central Government in Tokio under the form of absolute 
monarchy. 

At the Restoration, the Crown, having just recovered its 
authority after a lapse of over a thousand years, was found too 
weak to struggle against all the difficulties which surrounded a 
new and very unsettled government. So in order to reconcile 
the people to the radical changes which had already been made, 
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as well as to the others which were about to take place, the 
Mikado took into his confidence, and appointed as his advisers, 
the heads of the four leading clans, viz., the Satsuma, Chosu, 
Tosa, and Hizen. In the dispute about the Korean problem 
between the ministers of these four great clans, however, those 
of Tosa and Hizen resigned their offices, and the affairs of the 
country came to be administered chiefly by the leaders of 
Satsuma and Chosu. This is the origin of what we now call 
the “ Satcho” or ‘“‘ Clan-Government” which, existing side by 
side with a representative assembly, forms a most curious 
and perplexing feature in our political system. Some of the 
dissatisfied and discontented elements founded two great 
political parties, the Liberals and the Progressives. The former 
was founded by Count Itagaki of Tosa, and the latter is led by 
the present writer, who is a member of the Clan of Hizen. 

The Japanese word for the Restoration may be interpreted 
as “everything fresh.” It was so called at the time, because 
the leaders of the nation had, from the outset, the merit of 
understanding that in order to maintain our national existence 
we must accommodate ourselves to the times, They fully realised, 
in the first place, that the absolute isolation which Japan had 
hitherto enjoyed was no longer possible; and secondly, that 
even from the point of material progress Western civilisation 
would be beneficial to the country. So they decided to embrace 
all its branches, political, educational, scientific, military and 
naval, and industrial and commercial ; and forthwith special 
missions and students were despatched to Europe and America, 
the former consisting chiefly of men of old ideas, and the latter 
young and promising men, so that a just proportion might be 
preserved. These wanderers returned home with wonderful 
stories about Western institutions, political and social, which 
produced a marked change in the ideals of those responsible for 
the destinies of the Empire. Up to that time they had regarded 
obedience as the chief duty of the people; but now the idea of 
individual liberty sprang up, and the right of the people to a 
share in government penetrated the mind of the governing 
classes. The cry of “Public opinion and _ Representative 
Assembly ” became rife, and ultimately a popular Constitution 
was promulgated in 1889. 

A system of local self-government had been established much 
earlier, and more easily than the representative assembly. All 
the clans in feudal Japan were in a sense self-governing, and 
each clan was subdivided into several self-governing districts. 
Generally speaking, in determining the divisions and subdivisions 
of districts historical conditions and physical boundaries had 
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great weight. Traditional sentiments and habits also had to be 
taken into consideration. Thus the historical provinces of 
feudal Japan were easily transformed into forty-five districts, 
each with a governor of its own, and in the early years of the 
Era of Meiji the system of local government developed rapidly. 

The growth of our educational system is so very complicated 
that it is not possible for me to describe it fully and satis- 
factorily in the space at my disposal, and J shall merely confine 
myself to two or three leading features. 

Education was indeed the most important matter taken in 
hand after the Restoration. The defects in our educational 
system in the days of the Shogunate were so stupendous that a 
complete and thorough change was necessary, and a movement 
for a State reorganisation of education was successfully started. 
Various colleges and schools were established, an engineering 
college, a college of medicine, and a normal school for teachers 
being among those first founded, also an agricultural college at 
Sapporo in the Northern island. This was most important, 
for although our people had been a great agricultural com- 
munity for centuries, they knew nothing about the science of 
agriculture, and their implements were of a very primitive des- 
cription. As the farmers ranked next to the samurais in the 
social order, many promising young men took to agricultural 
science, the result being that quite a number of distinguished 
names have been produced from amongthe graduates of Sapporo. 
Later the Imperial University of Tokio came into existence, and 
departments of literature, law, and science were established, 
Though the merchants were looked down upon by the samurai 
and agricultural classes, commercial education was not 
neglected, and a Commercial High School was founded in Tokio, 
where a complete course of instruction, theoretical as well as 
practical, is now given, and it is considered by foreign visitors 
to this country as one of the best organised and best equipped 
schools of the kind in the world. 

The principle of education in those days was, as it is at the 
present day, to assimilate the national ways of thinking to those 
of the West. The attempt to achieve this end has been a 
complete success, for the affairs of the nation are administered 
even now by men of the pre-Restoration period as well as by 
men of the Era of Meiji, and it is not too much to say that the 
great initial successes we have gained in the present war, both on 
land and sea, are to some extent the result of our system of 
education, which combines the knowledge of the sciences of the 
West with the spirit of the feudal samurai. 

I have already incidentally alluded to the part played by our 
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doctors in the transformation of Japan. The thirst of our 
young men for knowledge was so great even before the 
Restoration, that a few young students boughtsome medical books 
for their weight in gold from the Dutch traders in Deshima, and 
eagerly studied the principles of medicine. Among the distin- 
guished men whose names I have enumerated as having studied 
medicine before the Restoration, Masujiro Omura became a 
famous general, Yukichi Fukuzawa a, great educator. The late 
Count Sano was the founder and president of the Japan 
Red Cross Society, besides having distinguished himself as a 
statesman. Viscount Aoki was formally minister for foreign 
affairs, and is now a member of the privy council. There are 
many other statesmen, educators, and diplomatists who were 
originally students of medicine and doctors. After having pro- 
duced many brilliant men, the science of medicine itself made 
striking progress, advancing by leaps and bounds, and nothing 
evokes greater praise from foreigners than the elaborate 
medical system of the country. 

The reorganisation of the army was much easier than some 
other national reforms, owing to the fact that in feudal Japan the 
words “warrior” and “samurai” were equivalent, and the 
security of each daimio’s possessions entirely depended on the 
strength of his army. At the Restoration the government of 
the day engaged military advisers, first from France and then 
from Germany, and the result was that the continental system 
of conscription was adopted. As the Japanese are extremely 
patriotic and exceedingly persevering, they make good soldiers, 
and thus our country stands forth to-day with an army which 
can withstand the colossal forces of the Muscovite Empire. 

Although the foundation of the Imperial navy dates from the 
last days of the Shogunate, it was only after its fall that the 
question was taken up in earnest. Seeing that we sailed in 
junks when Europe had steamships, and used only old-fashioned 
rifles when the Western nations had heavy artillery, the great 
progress we have made in naval affairs during the last thirty 
years becomes all the more wonderful. At the Restoration we 
possessed a few ships of an obsolete type, among them being two 
small corvettes, whose names have a special interest to-day, viz., 
the Kasuga, presented by the daimio of Satsuma, and the 
Nisshin, presented by the Lord of Hizen, since replaced by the 
two splendid armoured cruisers built by the Italians for the 
Chilian Government. 

Asin the army so in the navy, we had to borrow the services 
of foreign experts, and the British Government kindly lent us 
some of their best officers, and a naval college was established 
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in Tokio on English lines, and the result is seen in the excellence 
of the personnel of the Imperial navy of to-day. Dockyards 
were also established ; but the work has been until quite recently 
chiefly under the superintendence of our French advisers. We 
have not entirely dispensed with the aid of foreigners in every 
branch of the navy, and to those who assisted us in our infancy 
we Owe immeasurable gratitude. 

Having carefully studied the histories of Athens, Holland, 
and England, the greatest naval powers of ancient, medizval, 
and modern Europe, we at once realised the supreme importance 
of sea-power in the great struggle for the markets of the world. 
Thus the question of the naval needs of the country has always 
appealed very strongly to the minds of the people, who living in 
an island Empire were born sailors from an early age. Before 
the edict prohibiting the building of sea-going ships was issued 
300 years ago, many adventurous warriors and even traders 
went to distant countries, and early in the sixteenth century a 
certain Yamada Nagamasa crossed to Siam with his fleet of 
junks and subdued Cambodia, which was then under the 
suzerainty of the King of Siam. A prosperous commerce 
was established between Yamada’s newly conquered land and 
his native country. The Japanese pumpkin, which is called 
kabocha in Japanese, first came from the country of Yamada, 
which is the Japanese name for Cambodia. After the death of 
Yamada all the Japanese he took with him were massacred by 
the natives, and the country once more reverted to its original 
owners. There are many similar episodes in our history. The 
memory of the tragic fate of such bold men has always acted 
like a charm upon the venturesome spirit of our people, and is 
one of the causes of their many daredevil exploits in the present 
war. 

Closely connected with the development of the navy is that 
of the mercantile marine. The insular position and the moun- 
tainous condition of the country, and its extensive seaboard, 
early necessitated the creation of a great mercantile fleet and 
shipbuilding industry. These two branches of modern Im- 
perialism now hold very prominent places in the country. 
But in their cradle they were not altogether free from difficulties. 
The Japanese, as has already been stated, took to sea-faring life 
centuries ago ; but unfortunately the restrictive measures of 
the Shogunate not only hindered its development, but totally 
destroyed what fleet of galleys our ancestors had. At the 
Restoration came a remarkable change, and successive govern- 
ments took a laudable interest in the creation and development of 
our mercantile marine. Mr. Yataro Iwasaki started a line in the 
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year 1872,which was very liberally subsidised by the State. Later 
a company was formed to compete against this line. This new 
line was also run under a heavy government subsidy, and as 
the rivalry between the two proved ruinous to both, they were 
amalgamated in 1885 under the name of “Nippon Yusen Kaisha.” 
The enterprising spirit of Mr. Iwasaki in starting a navigation 
company, and the liberality of the government in subsidising it, 
led to the development of our mercantile marine, and there is 
no doubt that in the future, as in the past, the carrying trade of 
the country will advance with the same strides as the other 
branches of national industry. 

Although the aim of our earlier lines of railways was stra- 
tegical rather than commercial, their results have been just the 
reverse, Thatthey have contributed materially to the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources is certain. It is equally certain, 
however, that they have not fulfilled the most sanguine hopes 
of their projectors. Greatly hindered by the physical con- 
dition of the country, which is very mountainous, subjected to 
frequent floods, built on the single narrow gauge system, our 
railways disappointed those who placed strategic value on them 
in the China War. Since then, however, nearly all the trunk 
lines have been turned into double gauge, and have thus 
increased their capacity, both strategically and commercially. 

Since the opening of Japan to Western influence there have 
been no less than four stages in the development of the country. 
The first stage was from 1868 to 1877, during which the 
Japanese gave free play to their natural impulses ; but at the 
same time the popular mind began to undergo gradual changes, 
This period ended with the Satsuma Rebellion and the establish- 
ment of the system of clan-government. In the second stage, 
which lasted from 1877 to 1889, when the Constitution was 
promulgated, the people and the bureaucracy were at logger- 
heads. The third period, extending from 1889 to 1894, may 
be called a period of reaction. During these years our 
nationalism reached a very critical pitch, as expressed in the 
popular outcry, “ Preserve the national habits and traditions.” 
In the fourth period, which opened with the China War, the 
country became confident in its own strength, and devoted 
itself to creating a commercial and industrial Empire, resting on 
a strong nationalistic basis. 

The first three stages may be called periods of unconscious 
development ; in the fourth period the methods of development 
became much more consciously systematic. 

The first important event in this period is of course the war 
with China; but as it is still so fresh in everybody’s mind I 
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shall deal with another subject which is equally important, for 
it has placed us on terms of equality with the rest of the 
civilised world, though it has been somewhat overshadowed by 
the greater interest and attraction of military and naval 
problems. I refer to the revision of treaties. In order to 
understand the subject properly, however, we must once again 
retrace our steps and take note of the early attempts made by 
successive governments to revise the treaties, which were in 
reality concluded not between the Foreign Powers and the 
Imperial Government, but between them and the Shogunate. 
Immediateiy after the opening up of the country, treaties were 
signed with the United States, Holland, Russia, Great Britain, 
Portugal, France, Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, 
Spain, Sweden, and Austria, which represented the then Germanic 
Confederacy, in the order above mentioned. In the first place, 
these treaties created seven treaty ports. Secondly, foreigners 
residing in the country were granted the privilege of “ extra-terri- 
toriality,” that is to say, exemption from the jurisdiction of our 
law courts. In exchange for this privilege they were restricted 
from travelling without passports or living more than twenty-five 
miles from each open port. Foreign merchants also enjoyed 
the advantage of a very low scale of customs duties, namely, 
not more than 5 per cent. ad valorem; but, on the other hand, 
they were prohibited from owning land. Their extra-territorial 
privileges irritated the native population to such an extent as to 
make them fervent to abrogate them at any cost, and thus bring 
strangers under Japanese jurisdiction. Then, again, tariff 
autonomy became a necessity in order to adjust the revenue of 
the Government. Foreign residents in this country, however, 
naturally disliked to surrender the privileges which were as 
beneficial to them as they were detrimental to us, and they were 
to some extent instrumental in preventing the treaty revision 
question from being amicably settled. Blame rests also upon 
our people, who asked much, but were indisposed to give any 
return. For instance, they wished to abolish the objectionable 
Consular jurisdiction, but were unwilling to concede to foreigners 
the right to own land. In 1889, the present writer, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, approached the various Treaty 
Powers, and succeeded in opening negotiations with some of 
them; but public opinion was exceedingly hostile to the 
establishment of “ mixed courts” proposed by him, and excite- 
ment ran so high that an attempt on his life was made by a 
fanatic who threw a bomb, which, happily, however, only blew 


off his leg. The Ministry resigned, and the question was left at 
a standstill until 1894. 
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At the commencement of hostilities between Japan and 
China, the British Government, with that great foresight which 
characterised her policy when she concluded the Treaty of 
Alliance with us eight years later, took the initiative in treaty 
revision, and speedily signed a new treaty with us, surrendering 
the objectionable privileges of Consular tribunals and European 
municipalities, receiving proprietary rights (except with regard 
to land) in return, and thus establishing absolute equality 
between the Japanese and the foreigners. The graceful conduct 
of the Rosebery Ministry in taking the initiative in the matter 
served to bind the two nations in closer bonds of amity, and 
was one of the causes which led to the formation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, 

Although it was the United States who first introduced us 
into the brotherhood of States, it is England who has placed us 
on an equal footing with the Western Powers. Furthermore, 
it is the influence and efforts of the two great English speaking 
peoples, as well as the character and energy of the Japanese 
themselves, which have built up the Empire of Dai Nippon. 
Whatever healthy commercial competition or rivalry may arise 
in future between these two Anglo-Saxon lands and Japan, the 
feeling of immense gratitude we all have towards them, espe- 
cially at this grave crisis, will be continued to posterity, and will 
always serve to maintain the cordial relations which exist 
between them and us at the present day. 

Prior to the war with China other great questions besides 
treaty revision which agitated thinking men was the Korean 
problem. But just as the one was settled before the conclu- 
sion of the war, so the other was thought to have been settled 
permanently by the Treaty of Shimonoseki. But from the 
moment that Russia, France, and Germany stepped in to deprive 
us of the fruits of our victory and gave us “ friendly” advice to 
the effect that the retention of Port Arthur would not only be 
a menace to the safety of the Chinese capital, but also would 
jeopardise the very independence of Korea, it was evident that 
the settlement of the Korean question had to be still further 
postponed, for all the world knew that the traditional policy of 
the Northern Empire had been to reach an ice-free port and to 
extend its territory on the line of least resistance. Nothing 
was more Certain than that the Muscovites themselves meant to 
appropriate Port Arthur and indeed to absorb the whole of 
Manchuria when opportunity came, and that with Port Arthur 
in Russia’s possession the integrity of the Celestial Empire and 
the independence of the “ Land of the Morning Calm” would 
be threatened. Of course these were then only possibilities ; 
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but they were possibilities of such far-reaching and alarming 
consequences not only for Asia but also for the whole civilised 
world, that in order to prepare themselves for such contin- 
gencies it was vitally important for us to increase the resources 
and strength of the Empire by developing our national indus- 
tries to the utmost of our power, and by expanding the army 
and the navy. That our efforts have not been futile is clear 
from a few comparative statistics. 

In the fiscal year 1893-94, the Budget showed a revenue of 
about £8,500,000, and an expenditure of £8,400,000, In 
1902—1903, only ten years later, the figures were £29,399,000, 
and £28,922,000 respectively. In other words, there had been 
a more than threefold increase in both revenue and expenditure. 
That the so-called financial difficulties of Japan are not half so 
formidable as they appeared at first is shown by the fact this 
year (1904), the Imperial Diet has unanimously voted an addi- 
tional taxation of £6,000,000 for the war fund, besides a war 
loan of over £50,000,000 sterling, the first two issues of which 
were subscribed four times over each time. 

The prodigious advance of our commerce is easily shown. 
The total amount of the exports and imports of the country was 
£2,500,000 in the year of the Restoration. In the years 1894 
and 1903, the figures were £23,400,000 and {60,600,000 
respectively. From January to May of this year, in spite of the 
war, the volume of our foreign trade has exceeded that of the 
preceding year for the same period by not less than £2,500,000, 
and promises not to fall much short of £70,000,000 by the 
end of the year. The tonnage of the mercantile fleet which 
was, at the end of 1894, 160,000 tons of steamships and 
40,000 of sailing vessels, making a total of 200,000, increased 
in 1903 to 680,000 and 350,000, making a total of more than 
1,000,000 tons, an advance of over five-fold in ten years. The 
total mileage of completed railways, which stood at 2100 miles 
in 1894 was 4500 at the close of last year. In the same year 
we owned more than 20,000 miles of telegraphic lines (about 
100,000 miles of wire), and there were over 3000 miles of 
telephone (about 45,000 miles of wire). 

The strength of the army and the navy increased, as the 
result of the post bellum programme—following Shimonoseki— 
from 200,000 officers and men on a war footing and less than 
70,000 tons respectively, to 600,000 officers and men and 
Over 250,000 tons. That we have advanced not in numbers 
and tonnage, but also in efficiency, has been amply proved 
during the last five months, 


The mere mention of all these figures suffices to show the 
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wonderful development of the country during the last fifty 
years, and more especially since the war with China. “ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay” no longer 
applies to the East in general, for half a century of Japan has 
accomplished a g:eat deal more than cycles of some of the 
Western countries. But the following question naturally 
suggests itself to anxious Western critics: ‘Will Japan per- 
manently keep up the wonderful development which she has 
accomplished during the last fifty years, or is her Empire but 
an elaborate edifice built upon shifting sand ?” 

This again can only be answered by harking back to our 
history and by realising our national characteristics. 

In considering the origin and cause of the development of 
Japan we must emphasise the fact that the geographical situa- 
tion and the history of the country helped it to an enormous 
extent. Our freedom from foreign yoke or oppression, during 
the 2500 years of our history, has permitted us to develop our 
national characteristics to the utmost of our capacity, while 
the climate and the natural beauty of the country have exercised 
favourable influences upon our people. The numerous kinds 
of beautiful flowers enabled the happy inhabitants of these 
islands to see blossoms at all times and in all seasons, thus 
contributing to create a sober and equable temper ; innu- 
merable volcanic mountains have invigorated our climate ; 
while the rapidly flowing rivers and streams contributed in no 
small degree to the active and agile character of the race. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the influence of climate on 
character. 

Two powerful historical factors must also be noted. Ever 
since the Emperor Jimmu ascended the throne we have been 
governed by the same dynasty, unbroken for over 2500 years. 
The reason why we have been able to maintain the same 
dynasty and have been loyal to each succeeding sovereign is 
manifest. Unlike Western countries, our Government, even in 
the earliest times, almost without a single deviation, was a free 
government under the form of despotism. Even in feudal 
times, although the common people were looked down upon by 
the samurai, the notion that the people were the chief treasure 
of the country was not lost sight of. We never find any trace 
of slavery in our long history. Though there were two classes 
of pariahs the efa (dirty people) and the Azim (not men), they 
were simply men who followed low professions, such as tanners, 
curriers, and gravediggers. The hinim were mostly beggars. 
Freedom from oppression made the people religiously loyal to 
their sovereign. Not only were they exempt from despotic 
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rule, but some of the emperors made it their chief aim and 
ambition to increase the welfare and happiness of their subjects. 
To cite an example. Emperor Nintoku, whose name given by 
his subjects after his death, means “the virtuous emperor,” in 
order to lighten the burdens of his people, remitted all taxation 
for three years. His revenue was thus decreased, and he was 
reduced to a state of abject poverty. The rain began to leak 
through the roof of his palace at Naniwa, the modern Osaka. 
He took his empress to the roof of his half-rotten palace and 
composed a poem, which is remembered and sung to this day. 
The meaning of the poem literally translated is as follows : 
“Having ascended to the top of a high house and looking 
around, lo! clouds of smoke are rising. The hearths of my 
people are busy.” Later when he was obediently requested by 
his subjects to build a new palace, he said: “ When heaven 
sets up a prince in power, it is not for the sake of the holder of 
the power, but of the people. The people’s poverty is my 
poverty, and their prosperity is my prosperity.” Edmund 
Burke truly says: “ A great prince may be obliged to sacrifice 
his private inclinations to his public interest. A wise prince 
will not think that such a restraint implies a condition of 
servility.” Emperor Nintoku was indeed at once a great 
monarch and a wise ruler. To cite another example. The sage 
Emperor Daigo on a severe wintry day took off his warm cloth 
and changed it for a thinner garment in order that he might 
share the intense cold and suffering with his people. All these 
examples, perhaps, sound strange to the ears of Europeans ; but 
when we contrast such conduct of sympathy and love exhibited 
by our sovereigns with the oppression and misgovernment of 
some English kings, Charles I, and George III., for example, we 
cannot help regarding it as only natural that the people of this 
country should have remained so intensely loyal to the dynasty 
throughout the 2500 years of our history. Neither the brave 
Hideyoshi nor the great Ieyasu was a usurper. They were 
simply trustees of power for their sovereign and his people. 
Moreover, the daimio of feudal Japan had no right to regard 
his province as private property. He simply held the land he 
ruled under the trust of his lord or sovereign. He was only 
entitled to get a certain percentage of its produce. Thus when 
the Restoration came almost every daimio only too willingly 
returned his province to the Emperor. 

Although in ancient times the Emperor was considered 
sacred, the Court was always in touch with the people. Litera- 
ture, art, and religion had their centre at the Court. When 
the art and religion of China were first introduced, it was the 
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Court who first took them up, the masses adopting them only 
gradually. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the Court 
was the centre of everything. What the Court started or pro- 
posed the people copied or followed. What the Court ordered 
the people always willingly obeyed. Thus, when soon after 
the Restoration religious toleration was granted and Christianity 
was Once more introduced, there was no protest or murmur on 
the part of Buddhists and Shintoists. Having received its birth 
at the Court Buddhism was necessarily aristocratic at first, 
but, having been gradually adopted by the people, it became 
more democratic. The Court, however, never: attempted to 
suppress or persecute the democratic sects of the people in 
order to uphold the principle of its own, as the Established 
Church always did in England, and as Edward VI. perse- 
cuted Catholics, Mary Protestants, Elizabeth again Catholics. 
Henry VIII. mercilessly persecuted both sects. There was in 
Japan nothing like that fierce and bloody persecution which in 
Europe each religious sect had to endure in turn. Religious 
differences were often the cause of protracted and expensive 
wars in Europe; but in our history religious struggles are 
things almost wholly unknown. If there was any difference 
or conflict between the leading sects of Buddhists concerning 
the main principles of that religion, the Court simply invited 
the chief priests of these sects to come to the palace and 
discuss the disputed points, nominally in the presence of the 
Emperor. It is no wonder, in the face of these facts, that the 
people remained strictly loyal even in the days of feudalism, 
when there was not a guard in the palace, so that an ambitious 
daimio could easily have overpowered the handful of unarmed, 
effeminate, and long-skirted officials who composed the house- 
hold of the Mikado. On the contrary, in the hour of trouble 
every heart turned towards the Court. Thus, when intelligence 
arrived that the gigantic fleet of Khublai Khan was approaching 
our shores, the people like one man looked up towards the 
Court to repel the invasion of their formidable foes. 

Loyalty and patriotism always go together in this country. 
They are inseparable ; the one cannot exist without the other. 
Nowhere on earth nor in history do we find such signs of 
loyalty and patriotism as are being exhibited by our naval and 
military men in the present war. The last words of a dying 
hero are, almost without exception, “Emperor, Banzai!” The 
Kinshin Maru and the Hitachi Maru sank amidst the shouts of 
“ Banzai!” with nearly all hands on board. Such patriotism 
is the more extraordinary, for in the absolute isolation which 
we enjoyed until fifty years ago it was scarcely to be expected 
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that this sentiment would be fostered and cultivated. For in 
a state of isolation patriotism, as a rule, loses its meaning. 
Fortunately for Japan, however, we have always had the sense 
of loyalty, and with it the essence of patriotism and national 
development. Just as the cherry-tree, which even in the 
winter has the essential qualities within itself to bloom, but 
which, owing to the cold and frost, does not give out flowers, 
as soon as the spring comes blossoms and displays its energy, 
vigour, and power ; so the Japanese, whose energy and patriot- 
ism were suppressed owing to the limited sphere of their activity, 
as soon as the season came, realised their capabilities to the 
fullest, and are now looming large on the horizon of world 
politics. How pleased and proud would the sage Emperor 
Nintoku be if he were still alive and could see Osaka, his old 
city of Naniwa, with its teeming population, its numberless 
chimneys belching forth clouds of smoke, and its immense 
factories blazing forth a lurid light in the darkness. Mutual 
love between the ruler and the people have been, are still, and 
will be in the future, one of the most important causes in 
bringing about the development and prosperity of the nation. 
The influence of feudalism upon the evolution of Japan is 
also very great and manifold, for it is the spirit of the feudal 
samurai which really brought about the Restoration. In every 
country, in Europe and Asia, feudalism was abolished centuries 
ago ; but in Japan it continued to exist until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century when medizval feudalism suddenly 
encountered Western civilisation. The former was abolished 
by the influence of the latter, but the spirit of feudalism is still 
alive and has made Japan a great factor in world politics. 
Had feudalism been abolished centuries ago, as it was in 
China, Japan would have been no better than her celestial 
neighbour, or even Korea. Having received her early civilisa- 
tion at the hand of these two Powers, for whose integrity and 
independence she is now fighting, Japan strove hard to reject 
all those things which proved so ruinous and disastrous to her 
former benefactors. If China had maintained her feudal 
system until the middle of the last century as Japan had done, 
and had then suddenly come into contact with Western 
civilisation, what a mighty empire she would have become. 
Feudalism was abolished, however, hundreds of years ago in 
China, and the Chinese State became formalised. This 
formalisation produced such evil effects upon society in 
general that she soon lost all those virile influences of feudalism 
which have proved so valuable in this country, where the 
feudal system not only created the martial spirit, but in many 
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ways prepared the country for the great struggle upon which 
she was to be launched sooner or later. In feudal times, as 
already mentioned, Japan was divided into 260 provinces, each 
governed by a daimio, and there was always ahealthy competition 
among them in the encouragement of art, literature, military 
science, and industry. For instance, if one daimio had a 
swordsman of much renown, all the other daimios made every 
effort to produce a rival who would be at least his equal. If 
another daimio could boast that his province excelled the rest 
of Japan in art or literature, then all the other daimios strove 
to bring their province up to the same level. There existed 
always this spirit of emulation, which brought out the strongest 
characteristics of each province and enriched the country in 
general with their distinctive art, literature, industry, and even 
moral ideals. The rapid progress we have made since the re- 
opening of the country is largely due to this spirit. 

Among the more recent causes of the development of the 
country may be especially mentioned the influence of the great 
Anglo-Saxon race. Very fortunately for our people and for the 
peace and prosperity of Asia, the influence of Great Britain and 
the United States has been so great that their ideals are deeply 
entrenched in our hearts. Friendly relations between them 
and us have assisted the “ Land of the Rising Sun” in that 
mercantile and industrial development in which we are now 
following their footsteps. In addition to this, it is chiefly 
owing to the Anglo-Saxon ideals of Government that we have 
been granted a Constitution, and are being governed without 
oppression or corruption. Had the influence of a country like 
Russia been exerted upon us first I doubt whether we should 
have attained the position which it is our good fortune to hold 
to-day. The memory of our past, the spirit of feudal Japan, 
and the ideals of the Anglo-Saxon race, contributed in the 
greatest degree to the development and advancement of the 
Empire of Dai Nippon. 

Even to the modern mind accustomed to Titanic and 
lightning changes, the development of Japan, the causes of 
which I have briefly recapitulated, must seem startling. What 
will be the effect of this development upon the East, and, indeed, 
upon the world in general? Very superficial predictions of a 
highly alarming character have been indulged in by some 
European critics, which it may be as well to review briefly 
before concluding this retrospect. 

Before the China War we were regarded in some quarters as 
a light-hearted people, squandering too much money on orna- 
ments, and neglecting all the requirements of industrial and’ 
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commercial expansion. Others called us harmless imitators, 
covered with a thin veneer of civilisation, and possessing an 
abundance of schoolboy patriotism. Since that war, however, 
there has been a marked change of opinion concerning our 
people. Some Japanophobes are frightened at the nightmare 
of the Yellow Peril, contending that if the four hundred millions 
of Chinese should wake up and place themselves under our 
leadership Europe would lose all its possessions and markets 
in Asia, 

All the prognostications uttered before the China War have 
already been falsifed. The same fate will overtake their suc- 
cessors during the next few years. My reply to the Yellow 
Peril mongers is that we have invariably cast in our lot with 
the Western nations. We have raised ourselves to the level of 
Western civilisation, and it is our policy and interest to abide 
thereby. For years White Terror reigned in the East. Asia 
was being gradually absorbed by Western Powers, more par- 
ticularly by the Muscovite Empire. It would indeed be folly 
to close our eyes to the fact that it had always been the policy 
of Russia to appropriate Korea, and at least the northern half 
of China. Korea under the suzerainty of the Celestial Empire 
meant its absorption by Russia sooner or later, and this was 
always a menace to the peace of the East. Fortunately war 
was forced upon us by China in 1894 on the Korean question. 
On land and sea we were victorious, and the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki was signed. Before it was ratified, however, the 
cry of Yellow Peril was raised, and we were deprived of the 
most important fruits of our victory. While the solution of 
the Korean problem was thus postponed by the retrocession of 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, Germany, without sufficient reason or 
provocation, seized Kiau-chow in 1898, and Russia, who had 
declared only a short time before that the retention of Port 
Arthur by Japan would be a menace to the peace of the Far 
East, calmly took possession of the harbour and its adjacent 
territory under the convenient form of a “lease.” This land- 
grabbing by the “friends” of China was one of the causes 
which led to the Boxer rising. We joined the Allies in relieving 
the legations, because we had cast in our lot with the Western 
nations. The present war is the outcome of the same feeling 
and the same principle. The Russian methods of expansion, 
commercial and political, are opposed to the interests of civili- 
sation. The retention of the Liao-tung Peninsula by Japan 
would simply have meant the spread of trade and civilisation ; 
but the expansion of the Northern Empire means the creation of 
other Siberias, Finlands, and Polands, which have become seats 
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of oppression since their Russification, owing to the tyranny 
and misgovernment of the representatives of the Tsar. The 
present war, which has been forced upon us, and was not 
sought by us, as all the world knows, is a struggle not simply 
between Japan and Russia, but between liberty and despotism, 
between the Anglo-Saxon principle of justice and the Russian 
principle of oppression, between the open door policy and the 
policy of exclusion, We are fighting not only for our own political 
existence, but in the interests of those countries which favour 
the principle of equal opportunity throughout the East. In 
this war the fate of civilisation is involved, and the future of the 
whole world is at stake. If we happily come out victorious, 
the whole of China and Korea will be opened up to Western 
enterprise. If by any mischance we were ultimately to lose, as 
some observers predict, the greater part of North China and 
the whole of Korea would be closed to outside influence. The 
Celestials, with their swarming hordes, under the leadership of 
the Muscovites, would be a constant menace to the peace of the 
world, upon which they could fall like an avalanche, sweeping 
everything before them. It is true that we are an Oriental 
nation, but it is equally true that, although the Russians are 
semi-Oriental in blood and territory, they are purely Oriental 
in their ideals. Theocracy, absolutism, and corruption pre- 
dominate in Russia, and these things are sufficient to show the 
Oriental character. Liberty, Constitutional Government, and 
Christian ideas of love and justice form the basis of our society. 
They show that while we are yellow in skin we are perfectly 
white in heart. 

It may not be altogether out of place in this connection to 
compare our method of treating prisoners with that of our 
enemy. Before the battle of Telissu some Japanese scouts were 
surrounded by a company of Russians, and being in a mi:ority 
they were all either killed or wounded. The wounded fell into 
the hands of the enemy and were cruelly slaughtered without 
mercy. After the great battle of Telissu, to the disgust and 
anger of our soldiers, the bodies of these scouts were discovered 
with their stomachs cut open and filled with sand and pebbles. 
In this battle hundreds of Russians were taken prisoners. The 
wounded among them have been treated with unexampled 
kindness. Having been brought to Japan they will shortly be 
sent to the famous hot springs near Matsuyama, in order to 
complete their recovery. Since the entry of our army into 
Manchuria not a single inhabitant of the province has had to 
make any complaints against the conduct of our soldiers. The 
Russians in Manchuria and in the North of Korea, on the other 
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hand, make it their daily task to commit acts of pillage and 
rapine. 

The Japanese have often been likened to the Spartans. But 
it must be remembered that in the character of our people is to 
be found the chivalry of the Athenians as well as the virility of 
the Spartans, According to the strict doctrine of Bushido, every 
soldier is required not only to be brave on the battlefield but 
also to be kind to his foes. Our history is full of examples of 
kindness to adversaries. The great warrior Kusunoki Masashige 
rescued his drowning enemies, gave them clothing, and sent 
them back to their camp. Bravery and sympathy are things 
inseparable in the character of the samurai. 

Whether we come out victorious or not in the present war, 
one thing is quite certain. We shall no longer stand aloof from 
the current of international politics. Territorial expansion 
forms no part of our ambition. We simply contend that 
Western civilisation is not the monopoly of European nations. 
We have accepted its entire programme, and we should be untrue 
to that civilisation, which has bestowed upon us so much of its 
beneficent influence, if we were not to realise our duty in the 
great position to which we have attained. It must be re- 
membered, moreover, that the “‘ open door” and “ equal oppor- 
tunity ” form the basis of our national policy. We have striven 
hard, and will go on striving, to make China and Korea have 
their share in Western civilisation. In our efforts in that 
direction, we hope and trust we shall have the support and 
sympathy of every civilised power, especially of Great Britain 
and the United States, the countries which have helped us to 
attain our present prestige. May it then be our good fortune 
to co-operate with them always in that grand and humane 
work of civilising and developing the two unfortunate countries, 
which soc much need the assistance of the great Anglo-Saxon 
race and of the “ Empire of the Risen Sun.” 

OKUMA. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTION. 


WHEN we went to press last month there seemed to be 
some doubt among Canadian politicians as to whether the 
General Election would take place this autumn or next year, 
and prominence was given to the statement attributed to one 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s colleagues (the Minister of the Interior) 
that the country would not be consulted until after another 
Parliamentary Session. This was interpreted as signifying that 
recent events, in particular the Dundonald episode, which has 
left an exceedingly uncomfortable impression on the non-party 
Canadian, had aroused anxiety among Ministerialists as to 
their hold upon public opinion. However, at the very end of 
September, Sir Wilfrid Laurier somewhat suddenly resolved 
to take the plunge, and the ninth Parliament since Confedera- 
tion was accordingly dissolved by Royal Proclamation on 
September 29, after an existence of four years. The struggle 
is short, sharp, and decisive, as the new House of Commons 
will be practically elected on November 3, which is the common 
polling day of the great mass of constituencies—the Canadians 
having very wisely abandoned their former pernicious practice, 
borrowed from us, of prolonging the agony over several weeks. 
Therefore, the political destinies of the Dominion for another 
term will be decided almost as soon as these pages are in our 
readers’ hands, which makes prophecy much too dangerous to 
be attractive. So we shall content ourselves with echoing the 
obvious remark that the Ministerial Liberal Party must be 
exceedingly confident of victory to have precipitated a General 
Election before it was absolutely necessary. It must also be 
admitted that, as the “ins” in Canada are supposed to enjoy, 
from what the French call “ faire les elections,” that advantage 
which in England is gained by the “outs” from _ the 
swing of the pendulum, as the Premier is a silver-tongued 
Frenchman who starts with the almost solid backing of 
Quebec, which returns nearly one-third of the House of 
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Commons, and as the present régime has coincided with a re- 
markable burst of Canadian prosperity, Liberal expectations 
are intelligible. At the same time the Conservatives, under 
the spirited and straightforward leadership of Mr. Borden, 
are conducting their campaign with extraordinary zeal, and are 
confident that by gains in the Far West they will be able to 
off-set their disadvantage in the Eastern Provinces. The con- 
test is particularly keen, though the issues are not particularly 
clear. The principal domestic question involved is the contract 
between the Laurier Government and the Grand Trunk 
Railway for the construction of a new Transcontinental rail- 
way, which has been epigrammatically described by Mr. Borden, 
the leader of the Opposition, as raising the question of “a 
railway-owned Government or a Government-owned railway.” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has enjoyed almost as long a spell of 
power as the Unionist Government at home, as he attained the 
Premiership in July 1896, on the defeat of Sir Charles Tupper’s 
Ministry. Four years later, z.e., November 1900, he appealed 
to the people, and succeeded, like the Salisbury Government 
that same year, in obtaining a brilliant victory ; for a majority 
of fifty-three in the Dominion Parliament, consisting of 213 
members, is rather more than a majority of 150 in the British 
House of Commons. The representation in the last Parliament 
was thus distributed among the different provinces, as is pointed 
out in a useful article in the Canadian Gazette of October 6, from 
which we borrow our figures : 


Liberals, Conservatives. 


Ontario . . ‘ j . ; 37 55 
Quebec . 58 7 * 
Nova Scotia . 15 5 
New Brunswick : ‘ : 9 5 
Prince Edward Island . ‘ ‘ 3 2 
Manitoba . 3 4 
British Columbia . 4 
North-West Territories . 4 fe) 
133 80 
Total . ‘ ° 213 


The position has been complicated by the Redistribution 
Act, which was passed last year (as a consequence of the Census 
of 1901, mcreasing the House from 213 to 214 members, 
Ontario losing six seats, Nova Scotia two, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island one each; on the other hand 
Manitoba secures three additional seats, British Columbia one, 
and the North-West Territories six, while by special Act the 
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Yukon received one representative. Therefore the membership 
of the new House of Commons will be thus apportioned : 


Ontario . , ‘ 3 : ; 86 
Quebec. : : : : , 65 
Nova Scotia ; : ‘ : ; 18 
New Brunswick . : ‘ , , 13 
Prince Edward Island : , r 4 
Manitoba . ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ 10 
British Columbia ; : : . 7 
North-West Territories. , . 10 
Yukon ‘ ‘ . . , ; z 

Total Membership ‘ - 214 


The reader will note that the one constant figure is Quebec 
with its sixty-five Members—a number fixed by the British 
North America Act of 1867, which provided for an automatic 
redistribution every ten years according to population, on the 
basis that the province of Quebec should always have sixty-five 
members, and, as the Canadian Gazette points out, “ each of the 
other provinces such a number as will give the same proportion 
of representatives to its population as the number sixty-five 
bears to the population of Quebec, as ascertained by the Census.” 


The very last thing we wish to do is to drag the British 
Empire into Party politics either at home or in the self- 
governing Colonies, towards which it is on all grounds desirable 
that Englishmen should adopt a strictly non-partisan attitude. 
We therefore rejoice at the recent turn of events in Canada 
which enabies us to view the contest as impartial onlookers. 
We confess that at one time the somewhat cryptic attitude of 
the Laurier Government towards Preference, and the Premier’s 
rather unworthy efforts to make capital out of the composi- 
tion and decision of the Alaska Commission, for which he was 
jointly responsible with the home Government, made all patriotic 
Englishmen hope that the Liberals would be beaten. But since 
the opening of the contest the Premier, who is a past master in 
political tactics, and as skilful a judge as exists of the direction 
of the popular breeze, has materially changed his tone, and his 
speeches on Imperial Preference leave nothing to be desired. 
He has come out as what the Americans would call “a flat- 
footed Whole Hogger,” and we cannot help condoling with Lord 
Rosebery and his youthful literary protégés, Mr. Montagu and 
Mr. Bron Herbert, who have set up a bureau of misinformation 
about Canada on the strength of having spent a few fleeting 
days on the Canadian Pacific Railway. These neophytes would 
have us believe that Canada is either hostile to or indifferent as 
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regards Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential proposals ; and though 
they have found it impossible to deny that the Canadian 
Conservative Party is solid in their favour, they discount the 
latter as being in a minority, and as likely to remain in a 
minority. Moreover, the Conservative manufacturers are 
alleged to be hostile because Mr. Bron Herbert and Mr. 
Montagu think they ought to be, and because it would suit the 
interests of the Liberal League that they should be. We have 
been told ad nauseam, that itis tothe Liberals under Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier that we must look as expressing Canadian opinion, and 
every effort has been made to exploit stray utterances of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s colleagues in the London suburis as the voice 
of the Canadian people. But it is quite impossible for the 
Little Englanders of the Liberal League to explain away the 
electioneering speeches of the Premier himself, and they do not 
lose but gain in value for practical purposes in that they are 
deliberately intended to catch Canadian votes. We are con- 
sequently not surprised that a chilly silence should have fallen 
upon the Rosebery tabernacle. We will content ourselves with 
placing Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s chief utterance on record, as it does 
not stand in need of any interpretation ; but the reader should, in 
justice to the Canadian Conservatives, remember that it is they 
who have forced the fighting on the question of Preference. 
We reproduce it as it appeared in the Daily Chronicle, which 
has told us in season and out of season that there was no 
serious preferential movement in Canada; 


CANADA READY. 
SIR WILFRID LAURIER ON PREFERENTIAL TRADE. 
POLICY UNCHANGED. 
Now IN THE HANDS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 

Speaking at Hamilton, Ontario, Sir Wilfrid Laurier defended the policy 
of the Government on the tariff. He ridiculed the Conservatives’ policy of 
adequate protection, and declared that the Ministry stood by the preferential 
tariff against the attacks of its opponents, who, in Quebec, are telling the 
electors that the “‘ greatest mistake ever made by the Liberals was the granting 
of preference to the Mother Country.” Proceeding, Sir Wilfrid said :— 

“We believe it to be a good thing, and intend to maintain preference. It had 
for its first and immediate effect to remove the shackles which were remnants 
of the old Crown Colony days. We have got our commercial independence. 
If preference had done nothing else but secure the repeal of the German and 
Belgian treaties it would have done immense service toCanada. You ask me, 
‘ Have you reached the last stage of it? Shall it be only on one side, or shall 
mutual preference be granted some day?’ Sir, it is not a question for you or 
for me to decide. It is not a question which lies in the hands of the Canadian 
people—it is a question which lies in the hands of the people of Great Britain 
themselves. 

“Two years ago there was an Imperial Conference at the time of the Corona- 
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tion of the King, and at that conference, as Canadian Ministers, we laid upon 
the table of the conference those conditions under which we were prepared to 
give preference to Great Britain, and it is now embodied in a State paper. 
We said that if preference were given on Canadian products from duty now or 
hereafter to be levied—at that time you remember there was a war tax on 
cereals—we should be prepared to go further into the subject and endeavour 
to give to the British manufacturer some increased advantage over his foreign 
competitors in the markets of Canada. That is the policy which we laid down 
two years ago. It is there, it is before the world, it is before Canada, it is 
before the Empire, it is for the people of Britain to pronounce upon it, whether 
they are ready to meet us and advance the policy we have laid down, or 
whether they are not. 

“ Sir, I should be sorry to do anything to prejudice the minds of British people 
on the other side, but I say to them: The question is now in your own hands 
for you to pronounce whether or not that shall be done. The time will come, 
I believe, for mutual trade between Britain and Canada. Canada is ready for 
it, but it is for England to pronounce, and until England has first pronounced 
we stand upon our policy which we laid down in 1897, and which we have 
maintained and developed.” - 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS. 


If we owe a debt of gratitude to the Little Englanders of the 
Liberal League for misrepresenting Canadian opinion to the 
point of exasperating the Canadian Premier into the foregoing 
satisfactory declaration—the substance of which he has repeated 
from many platforms during the current contest—they have 
unwittingly performed as signal a service to the cause of 
Imperial Preference in Australia, It is useless to generalise 
with regard to a continent, but we may assume that the great 
majority of Australians—though not devoting their entire time 
to following the twists and turns of our domestic political con- 
troversies—have from the outset watched Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Campaign with appreciation and approval. Quite apart from 
any political sentiment, which is far stronger up country in 
Australia than in the congested towns on the coast-line, or 
than is imagined by correspondents who never leave the towns, 
it would be manifestly to the advantage of a great producing 
community to obtain a preference over foreign producing com- 
munities in such a magnificent market as that of the Mother 
Country. The Australians have plenty of common sense, and 
though occasionally impatient at our slowness, they fully 
recognised that it would take time for a new question to 
permeate the majority of an old nation, and they were quite 
prepared to possess their souls in patience pending that process. 
At the same time they could not harbour any serious doubts as 
to the ultimate decision of the Mother Country, who finding 
herself shut out from the markets of foreign countries on any- 
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thing like fair terms, would be only too glad to obtain a favoured 
footing in the rising markets under her own flag. It should 
also always be borne in mind that the Preferential movement, 
so far from being the invention of the late Colonial Secretary, 
is of Colonial origin, as it has been pressed upon almost every 
Imperial Conference by Australian, Canadian. and South African 
statesmen since the first Jubilee of 1887, and no one has been 
able to adduce any reason why the Colonies should wish to turn 
their back on their own idea now that it has become a serious 
question in the Mother Country. Those who make any pretence 
of following Colonial affairs have always known that upon any 
favourable opportunity they would be willing to give Mr. 
Chamberlain a helping hand. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents 
would have been wiser to leave Colonial opinion on one side, 
but they were in the difficulty of having to reckon with the 
strong and increasing Imperial sentiment in Great Britain. 
Beneath the mass of prejudice and passion which appeals to the 
pocket or the stomach can arouse, there is a widespread desire 
among the British people to strengthen in every practical way 
the ties between the Mother Country and the Colonies, to 
convert in fact the firm of John Bull into “John Bull & Sons” 
by placing the Empire on a business basis. And so finding 
themselves compelled to meet the desire of the average English- 
man, who is not a great reader of cablegrams, to know the attitude 
of the Colonies on the policy of Preference, the Cobdenite party 
chose to shut their eyes to realities, and devoted themselves to 
what Lord Randolph Churchill tersely called “the wilful 
diffusion of political error with regard to a matter of fact,” by 
representing the Colonies as hostile towards or indifferent upon 
the Preferential policy. Lord Rosebery, who has sinned against 
the light more than any other so-called Free Trader, because he 
cannot plead ignorance upon a question which he has studied 
all his life, has been the foremost in propagating this miserable 
misrepresentation, and he must take the consequences of the 
all-round humiliation which he has brought upon himself, His 
performance culminated in a speech at Lincoln, the Little 
England tone of which must have excited the emulation and 
envy of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for he poured ridicule 
on the whole movement, and accused Mr. Chamberlain of 
falsifying Colonial opinion. 


The leaders of public opinion in Australia did not waste more 
time than the responsible statesmen of Canada in responding to 
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the challenge so foolishly issued by Lord Rosebery at Lincoln. 
A series of cablegrams from Melbourne and Sydney announced 
that the fiscal truce which had been proclaimed by the Common- 
wealth Cabinet, and which was a condition of the compact 
between the Premier (Mr. Reid) and Mr. Deakin, by whose favour 
the Cabinet exists, was at an end, owing to the revival of the 
Preferential movement, which had been allowed to slumber 
pending the decision of England. Mr. Watson, the head of the 
Labour Party, late Commonwealth Premier, and now leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Representatives, replied to 
Lord Rosebery with a categorical declaration that “the result 
of the last General Election so clearly proved that Australia 
favours Preference, that there is no excuse for doubt on the part 
of English public men.” According to the cablegrain, “he is 
surprised at Lord Rosebery’s declaration at Lincoln, and urged 
the necessity for immediate steps to demonstrate the unmistakable 
opinion of the Commonwealth.” The seriousness of this develop- 
mint is perhaps best indicated by the cablegram of the Daily 
Chronicle Melbourne correspondent dated September 8 : 


The Labour caucus to-day considered the question of Preferential trade with 
Great Britain, and although Mr. Watson was unable to carry all his party with 
him, the opposition of the Free Trade members of the Labour Party is weaken- 
ing, and it seems certain that, unless the British trade unionists and Labour 
members directly appeal to their Australian brethren against food taxation, the 
party will naturally declare for Mr, Chamberlain and force statutory action by 
the Commonwealth Parliament. 


It is unnecessary to say that this ingenuous demand for an 
“appeal” from “ British Trade Unionists” and “ Labour leaders” 
which should bring Mr. Watson to see the error of his ways, was 
immediately forthcoming. Mr. John Burns, M.P., and Mr. R. 
Bell (Chairman of the recent Trade Union Congress at Leeds) 
were only too ready to oblige, and accordingly two ridiculous 
documents were passed over the cable. Mr. Burns’s “ message” 
ran as follows : 


As one of the signatories to a manifesto issued by the whole of the Labour 
Members of the House of Commons in August 1903, I see no reason for vary- 
ing the facts and the appeal then made to the Labour representatives in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, relative to the fiscal proposals of the 
ex-Colonial Secretary. 

That proposal was a system of Preferential tariffs, which, whatever their 
application to Australian products, undoubtedly meant a rise in the price of 
food-stuffs for the British working classes. I still believe that the Australasian 
working people would not ask for anything that imposed this disability upon 
the workers in the Mother Country, and I would appeal to them to seriously 
bear this in mind when considering fiscal proposals of any description. 

I do not share Mr. Chamberlain’s assumption that a system of Preferential 
tariffs is the only system by which the Empire can be kept together, and I 
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shall be surprised to hear that the kindly feeling that Australians entertain 
towards the Mother Country is based on such sordid considerations. The 
mutual kinship does come and must spring from higher motives than tariffs 
can ever possibly supply. 

Mr. Bell’s “ appeal” was in these terms: 

I feel sure that the Australian Labour party do not desire to adopt anything 
which, whilst it might offer some little advantages to them, would at the same 
time entail tremendous sacrifices on British workers and their families. 

I believe that Labour in the Colonies and Labour in the Mother Country 
does not desire to gain any advantage for itself at a great expense to the other. 
I therefore appeal to the Australian workers to respect the feelings of their 
British comrades so emphatically expressed at the recent Trade Union Con- 
gress, at which the representatives of all sections of British labour unanimously 
declared against any system of Preference. 


We are grateful for these statements, as they will enable us to 
bring home to our Australian readers the utter dishonesty of the 
opposition in Great Britain to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
While Mr. Burns piteously appeals to the Labour Party of 
Australia not to countenance Preferential tariffs, “which, whatever 
their application to Australian products, undoubtedly meant a rise 
in the price of food-stuffs for the British working classes,” Lord 
Rosebery and other so-called Free Traders use a precisely 
opposite argument to the British farmer, who is threatened with 
ruin by the fall in the prices of food-stuffs which according to 
Lord Rosebery when addressing agricultural audiences, may be 
expected to follow the adoption of Preference. On June 9g of 
last year, Lord Rosebery told an audience of Essex farmers that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy “would stimulate the wheat-growing 
capacity of Canada and Australia to such an extent that I think it 
would be very difficult to keep up prices in this country, and that 
is the general effect it would have in the Empire as against you 
(i.c., the farmer).” On December 12 of last year, Lord Rosebery 
thus apostrophised a meeting of Scotch farmers : 


Surely that must make some of our agricultural friends think of the policy 
they are supporting, which is to stimulate wheat-growing—already profitable 
in Canada, and already unprofitable here—to stimulate wheat-growing in 
Canada over 350,000,000 of acres of virgin land to be brought in competition 
with wheat grown here. I say, then, that the effect of this 2s. duty, which J do 
not think is likely to be increased (our italics), is, first, inadequate to benefit the 
British farmer directly ; and, secondly, would only stimulate an illimitable area 
of competition. 


And, a little further on, Lord Rosebery said, “I say that this 
gloomy factor in our agriculture, though not gloomy factor in our 


food consumption (our italics), would be incalculably increased in 
the near future.” 


In the whole history of political controversy there is nothing to 
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match the dishonesty of the diverse appeals which are being simul- 
taneously addressed to different sections of the Empire, and to 
different classes in the same sections, by the opponents of the 
policy of Imperial Consolidation which is no less valuable and 
vital to the Colonies than to the Mother Country and vice versd. 
As British “Tories” we rejoice to march side by side with the 
Labour Party of Australia on this question. To our mind one of 
its great attractions is that it knits together all classes and all 
parties in defence of a common cause. The Burns cum Bell 
demonstration manipulated by the Daily Chronicle, which 
Australian Labour men should realise is a “capitalist” paper, 
have merely elicited from Mr. Watson a reiteration of his 
advocacy of Preference, the chagrined correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle being compelled to record, “ Mr. Watson is firmer 
even than before in favour of Preferential trade, and answers 
Mr. Burns by urging that it is desirable to preserve the bond 
between the Colonies and the Motherland by means of reciprocal 
trade relations.” Mr. Deakin causticly observes, “these are 
manifestoes such as were used by the Opposition at by-elections.” 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that a fortnight 
later the Daily Chronicle Melbourne Correspondent should have 
been constrained to record: ‘‘ Great uneasiness is caused by Mr. 
Reid’s tactics regarding preferentialism amongst Free Traders, 
consequent upon an announcement on Saturday that Mr. Reid is 
pledged to allow Mr. Deakin an opportunity this year to promote 
Parliamentary action.” The Commonwealth Premier, who is one 
of the first of all-round politicians, is the last man to link his 
fortunes with what the Americans call “a dead issue.” He has 
already declared himself in favour of the principle of Preference, 
though he would arrive at it by a different method to Mr. Deakin. 
We are, therefore, within the mark in reiterating that all three 
political parties in the Commonwealth will be prepared to do a 
deal with the Mother Country as soon as her fiscal education is 
sufficiently advanced to enable her to deal with them. 


SGUTH AFRICA. 


The statement of the Morning Post at the beginning of October 
that Lord Milner would before long lay down the load he has 
shouldered for over seven years provoked vigorous démentis of 
the kind which are always forthcoming on the publication of any 
inconvenient item of intelligence. The rumour is credited in 
South Africa, and with good cause. It would admittedly be to the 
interests of the Empire that Lord Milner’s health should allow 
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his retention of the High Commissionership, provided he was 
properly supported by the home Government, for another five 
years, so that the new Colonies might continue to enjoy that 
sound, strong and unpartisan administration which has been 
their portion since the cessation of hostilities. The Balfour 
Cabinet is not, however, immortal, and it is not extravagant to 
expect that some time in the near future the motley host 
which calls itself the Liberal Party will be eagerly scrambling 
into the offices for which it has so long been hungering, possibly 
under the guidance of that sinister statesman who has been 
wittily described by Mr. Rudyard Kipling as “ Old Barbarity.” 
With such an enemy in the rear Lord Milner’s position would 
be made untenable; for so far the Liberals, whether calling 
themselves Imperialists or Little Englanders, have given no sign 
that they appreciate the importance or the nature of our task 
in South Africa. Once they have attained power the British 
Electorate would be powerless to prevent their ejecting Lord 
Milner and replacing him by, e.g., Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. 
Austin Birrell, or even Mr. Winston Churchill, with instructions 
to revert if possible to the ante-bellum conditions. This is not 
the time or place to attempt an appreciation of the devoted, 
selfless policy, brilliant administration, and consummate tact. 
of the great public servant whose retirement has been 
canvassed. Most Englishmen regard him as irreplaceable, 
and indeed his post would be hard to fill. We may 
dismiss the suggestion of the Free Food Press that a post 
requiring sympathy, intellect and imagination, should be 
accorded as a consolation prize to a blameless Free Food Peer 
totally devoid of these qualities. Of all possible candidates for 
the High Commissionership, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the Colonial 
Secretary, seems to be the only man who could adequately 
carry on the great traditions of Lord -Milner’s policy ; and as 
Lord Milner is on his side best fitted to prosecute the tradition 
initiated in Downing Street by Mr. Chamberlain and pursued 
by Mr. Lyttelton, it seems hard on the nation that they cannot 
be interchanged. Mr. Lyttelton is thoroughly conversant with 
South African affairs, and is imbued with a strong Imperial 
spirit. Moreover, he has shown since his appointment to the 
Colonial Secretaryship, more than a year ago, a remarkable 
power of grasping the right end of the stick, and of holding 
on to it through good report and ill report. Added to this 
his stimulating personality could not fail to impress the men of 
both races with whom he would come into contact. His 
appointment would be greatly appreciated throughout the 
Empire as an earnest that the leaders of at any rate one British 
VOL. XLIV 
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party in the Mother Country realise the necessity of giving our 
best men to the Imperial service. 


The appointment of Lord Grey to be Governor-General of 
Canada, causing him, as it does, to resign the Vice-presidency 
of the British South Africa Company, removes one of the few 
well-known names remaining, from the directorate of that 
important body. With the exception of Doctor Jameson, kept 
in Capetown by his duties as Prime Minister, and Mr. Beit, 
whose great ability and high integrity will doubtless be devoted 
to the arduous task the directors have set themselves of wiping 
out the annual deficit on their budget, there is no conspicuous 
personality on the board. One of the shareholders, in com- 
menting on this at the Annual Meeting on October 10, said that 
‘the directors must lookout for another man like Mr. Rhodes ”— 
a naive piece of advice ; but it is, of course, the fact that since 
Mr. Rhodes’ death the Company has lost the prestige which it 
owed to his marvellous genius and power of impressing the 
“man in the street.” We gave last month the case for 
the Chartered Company, the Duke of Abercorn’s lengthy 
address to the shareholders’ meeting recapitulated the point of 
view which we then placed before our readers. The directors 
of the British South Africa Company are confident that this year 
is the last in which they will have to meet a deficit. They are 
also sceptical as to the power of the small white population of 
Rhodesia to shoulder a debt of over ten millions; but, confident in 
their position and in the future wealth of their vast estate, they 
propose to raise £1,000,000 by means of a new issue of shares, 
It was not quite evident, from the tone of the Duke of Abercorn’s 
address, that the directors realise the necessity of co-operating 
with the settlers. He spoke of them almostas if they were the 
natural enemies of the shareholders, of the people whose money 
has enabled them to develop the country. It is, of course, true 
that the settler would not be in Rhodesia at all but for the share- 
holder, but it is equally true that the shareholder would be in a 
parlous position if there were no settlers to increase the revenue 
and wealth of the country in which both are now deeply 
interested. In a long and interesting valedictory letter, which 
was read aloud at the meeting on the roth, Lord Grey dwelt 
on the advantages accruing to the British taxpayer from 
Rhodesia, and upon the all-important native question. 

Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Rhodes, you have inserted a clause in the 
Constitution of Rhodesia which prevents it from levying a higher duty on 
British goods than an ad valorem duty of about ten per cent., and as Rhodesia 
cannot be left out of the future federal system of South Africa, this clause will 
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secure for such time as you are faithful to the policy of Mr. Rhodes an entry 
for British goods into every British port in South Africa at a maximum duty of 
ten percent. It wouldjbe difficult to over-estimate the importance of this 
clause, the valueZof which has not as yet been sufficiently appreciated by the 
public. So far.from Rhodesia having been a burden to the British taxpayer, 
she has already contributed over a million sterling to the Imperial Exchequer, 
in stamp duties paid by Rhodesia companies registered in England, in income- 
tax on Rhodesian dividends, and in grants in aid, which the Imperial Govern- 
ment have not been too proud to accept from you, to enable them to meet the 
requirements of the British Central;African Protectorate administration. 


He went on to make the following remarks, which show that he 
has thought over the native question in no prejudiced way : 


The peril which hangs over Rhodesia and the whole of South Africa is that 
which results from our drifting policy towards the natives. You have a duty 
to the 1,000,000 natives whose country you are ruling which is not fulfilled 
by settling them in‘reserves, by leaving them alone, and by giving them 
merely peace and justice, and food when®they starve. The 1,000,000 natives of 
Rhodesia are the products of generations of savage barbarism. They are not 
ready for the’rules which are sufficient for ourselves, who are the product of 
centuries of civilisation. They are children, who require not only your pro- 
tection but your guidance, and“unless you give them that guidance you are not 
doing your duty. The attitude of a Christian Government which does its duty 
towards the children for whom it is responsible must be paternal. The only 
question is what degree of paternalism is right. For the solution of this question 
a conference is required, consisting of the best and most humane scientists who 
can be gleaned from Africa, England and America, to advise on the policy 
which should be adopted with the object of civilising the Kaffir. The present 
policy in South Africa of encouraging a Kaffir society based upon the two 
pillars of polygamy and domestic slavery is obviously one that cannot endure. 


It is to be hoped that the Imperial Authorities and the self- 
governing South African Colonies will act upon this suggestion. 


On Friday, September 16, information was officially given to 
the Press in South Africa of the terms of the proposed railway 
agreement between the two new Colonies and Natal. The 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies had been reluctantly 
obliged this year, in consequence of the falling off in revenue, 
to postpone indefinitely various important railway schemes 
which aim at connecting the east of the Orange River Colony 
and the west of the Transvaal with the main railway line. It 
is obviously desirable, in view of the increasing population and 
high prices in the great towns in the interior, to tap the large 
agricultural provinces, which have been up to now unable to 
get their produce to market at any reasonable price, and the 
postponement in constructing the necessary means of transit 
meant a prolonged time of stagnation for the farmers and of 
expensive living for the townspeople. It has now been agreed 
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with the Natal Government that one of the most important 
of the projected railways, namely, that going from Bethlehem 
(in the east of the Orange River Colony) to Kroonstadt, 
which is on the main Bloemfontein-Johannesburg line, shall 
be built at the cost and worked at the risk of the Natal 
Government. The line, already built, from Van Reenen (on the 
Natal border) to Bethlehem, which, being in the Orange River 
Colony, is the property of the Central South African Railway, 
will in future be worked by Natal at its own risk. The Inter- 
Colonial Council which has control of the railways in the new 
Colonies will have the right to expropriate the Natal Government 
after five years from the completion of the new line, on giving 
twelve months notice. At the same time the agreement stipulates 
that the Central South African Railway is to proceed with the 
construction of the Bethlehem Modderpoort line, the Natal 
Government agreeing to supplement the funds by a loan of 
£150,000 if mecessary, The really important part of 
this agreement is the fact that it demonstrates the solidarity 
of South African interests, and it is greatly to the credit 
of the Transvaal, Orange River and Natal officials that 
they should have been able to take the broad views necessary 
for an Inter-Colonial agreement of so far-reaching a character. 
A special session of the Inter-Colonial Council will sit almost 
immediately in order to ratify it, and we may expect, in spite of 
the parochial views certain to be favoured in some quarters, to see 
the new railway scheme well received by every one who cares for 
the welfare of South Africa asa whole. The Bond papers at the 
Cape have declared their hostility to a project which will give 
Natal a new line into the Orange River Colony, but, seeing that 
the proposed line will enormously benefit the mainly Dutch 
population of the district of Bethlehem, it hardly seems likely 
that they will continue to press their objections to a project which 
promises so greatly to benefit the Central States as well as that 
most enterprising Colony, Natal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RETALIATION AND PREFERENCE 
To the Edttor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


Sir,—I should like to be allowed to deal shortly with the two aspects of the 
fiscal question now before the country. : 

I, RETALIATION.—It is quite evident that no measures for applying such 
pressure as shall induce foreign nations to lower the tariffs which obstruct 
our export of manufactures to them can be really effective, so long as import 
duties on articles of food are rigidly excluded. 

The greatest offenders against reciprocal trade, for example, are the United 
States and Russia, our chief imports from whom are articles of food and raw 
materials for our industries. In neither case can we act seriously upon them 
by retaliatory duties on their manufactures exported to us. Norcan we tax raw 
materials required for our own manufactures. What we may do is to impose 
duties upon such of their food-products as can profitably be grown in our own 
dominions, whilst admitting them from the latter tax-free. 

By means of very moderate differential duties we could, with sufficient 
rapidity, transfer the trade at present enjoyed by such nations who refuse reci- 
procal treatment to our manufactures to Canada, to India, and to other portions 
of our own Empire, whose development we should accelerate and whose 
prosperity and wealth we should promote and increase. 

It would be both unfair and invidious to attack with retaliatory import duties 
this or that other nation, in order to compel a reduction of tariffs far less out- 
rageous, whilst doing nothing effectual to bring the greatest offenders to reason. 

Besides—to look at home for one moment—no interest has suffered so 
severely from the competition of untaxed foreign imports as that of agriculture ; 
from no industry have such a host of labourers been continuously driven out ; 
in no other case have the physique and stamina of the nation been so injuriously 
affected as by this displacement of rural population and its enforced migration 

into crowded towns. 

Under these circumstances, could we expect them to regard with any degree 
of approval or satisfaction the institution of import duties for the defence or 
relief of other industries, whilst their own was treated with stern and resolute 
neglect ? 

This would, indeed, be a fatal political mistake, as well as a grievous act of 
injustice. 

I neither like the word “retaliation” nor the idea of fiscal policy which it 
conveys to my mind. I do not see how any permanently good result is to be 
attained by “striking back” in specific cases with special duties ; morevver, 
we are unable, as I have already said, to retaliate in this specific manner upon 
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the United States or upon Russia, whose tariffs are the most flagrant. And 
even were this not the case, such a policy must imply a very complicated and 
inconvenient tariff. Also, I confess that I have no hope or expectation that 
the nations who have built up great industries under the shelter of high 
protectionist tariffs can be either persuaded or intimidated into any such reduc- 
tion of those tariffs as would really open their home markets to us. 

What we can and may do is /o protect our own home market against their 
injurious invasion of it. It is the greatest and most valuable market in the 
world, and if they choose to pay the price of exclusion from it, or a more 
disadvantageous position in it, in order to close their own against us, we 
may well accept the position. Our own market, the growing trade with the 
Colonies and India, and with the half-civilised nations of the world, may well 
content us. 

For this purpose a general import duty on foreign manufactures, averaging 
10 or 124 per cent. ad valorem, would probably be found adequate. Of course 
we should exempt certain articles from it, or mitigate it in the case of others, 
as might appear most desirable in the interest of the full and remunerative 
employment of our own population. Half-manufactured products would, no 
doubt, be in some cases admitted at lower rates, or possibly duty-free, whilst 
many articles of pure luxury might well bear a heavier duty. 

The details of the tariff would be arranged in accordance with the best and 
most painstaking examination, assisted by all available information. Whilst 
it could not be expected to be perfectly effectual at every point, it might well 
protect us 2% the main against injurious “ dumping,” and against the unfair and 
destructive competition of goods produced by cruel sweating, and by labour 
employed on longer hours and less humane and guarded conditions than our 
own beneficent legislation permits; and any nation offering us Free Trade 
could be exempted from it. 

It has been often remarked that no import duty on wheat and flour which 
public opinion would sanction could avail to increase arable cultivation to such 
an extent as would repeople our rural villages and give renewed life and vigour 
to agricultural industry. Yet this is an object of such vital importance to the 
welfare of our country from so many points of view that I can conceive nothing 
more worthy the resolute effort of the statesman ; and in regard to it I would 
venture to make one suggestion connected with the proposed tariff. 

It is continually objected by the opponents of fiscal reform that import duties 
on manufactures would raise the cost of living of the labouring class, and thus 
depress their condition and increase the cost of production in this country. 
To me this argument appears ridiculous, considering the unlimited capacity of 
internal competition in a country where so much capital and enterprise are 
always seeking better scope for employment, and where Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s twelve millions (!!) of half-starved wretches are waiting to be 
drawn into the ranks of organised and remunerative industry—but this by 
the way. 

But at any rate it is very clear that there is a large section of our import of 
manufactures which would bear a duty of 15 or 20 per cent. without imposing 
any burden whatever upon the labouring class—and probably without any con- 
siderable diminution of the import; for example, silk manufactures, laces, 
millinery, haberdashery, articles de Paris, and other objects of luxury. Let 
the revenue derived from their taxation be set apart and devoted to the 
rehabilitation and encouragement of arable cultivation. Out of it a premium 
of 5s. per quarter could probably be given on the growth of wheat, and (to 
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prevent any opening for the enemy to blaspheme) it might be made dependent 
on proof of no advance of rent. 

The revenue to be derived from taxing articles of luxury, such as I have 
instanced, may be regarded as in the main fermanent, as the manufacture of 
them at home hardly (except in the ease of the plainer articles) agrees with our 
national aptitudes. 

But under the proposed import duty we might expect to recover to some 
considerable extent the manufacture of these plainer articles, and so increase 
the employment of our own people, and the revenue from import duties on 
these would, of course, be temporary and diminishing. 

I think it the best and wisest course, therefore, to impose a general tariff on 
foreign manufactures, based on our position as affected by the increasing exclu- 
sion of our manufactures from foreign markets, and the consequent necessity of 
reserving the home market as a steady basis of employment for our industries. 
It is so unlikely that an offer of reciprocal Free Trade will be made to us by 
any nation which now exports manufactures to this country that I do not think 
the question worth present consideration. 

In regard to the nations which export to us articles of food, should a few 
years’ experience of the innocuous effect at home of small differential duties in 
favour of our Colonies dispose public opinion in this country to such a further 
step, it might be desirable to double those duties in the case of countries whose 
tariffs against our manufactures of metals and textiles exceeded in any case 
25 per cent. ad valorem. This might possibly induce countries like Argentina 
to separate themselves from the policy of the United States and Russia, and to 
refrain from stimulating, by exaggerated import duties, the artificial growth of 
manufactures for which they possess very inferior natural advantages. 

II. PREFERENCE.—However great the importance of responding cordially to 
the action of Canada in granting, and of other Colonies in offering, a substantial 
preference to imports from the Mother Country over those from foreign nations, 
and of obtaining fair contributions from the Colonies towards the defence of the 
Empire and the protection of its sea-borne commerce, it is essential to show, in 
all we do, the most genuine and unfailing respect for their legislative indepen- 
dence, and for the right of each to act on its own initiative and in its own way 
and time in these matters. 

I am therefore entirely opposed to any attempts to dargain with the Colonies, 
individually or collectively, about the giving or receiving of preferential fiscal 
treatment. Let us act in the same manner in which they are showing a dis- 
position to act towards us; let us frankly and without stipulating for this or 
that favour in return, grant to the rest of the Empire—India as well as the 
Colonies—such preferences over foreign countries as we find from time to time 
practicable and consistent with the interests of our own population and its 
industries. 

In this way, both sides acting along the lines of least resistance, we may 
hope gradually to build the Empire into a unity as solid and co-operant as the 
United States, an end well worthy of ten times the efforts and sacrifices which 
would be called for from its members. 

We had, only a year ago, an excellent illustration of the practicability of this 
method of proceeding. The small import duty laid on wheat and flour, &c., 
whilst raising 2} millions of revenue, did not increase the price of bread—nor 
diminish the comforts of the poorest—nor disturb the course of trade and 
industry. 


Had it been doubled, and the produce of our Empire exempted from its 
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operation, its effect on the price of bread would probably still have been quite 
imperceptible. 

It would, however, have operated to accelerate the settlement of Canadian 
wheat lands ; for a clear advantage of 73 percent. in this, the greatest import- 
ing country, would not only have finduced new settlers ‘to choose Canada 
rather than the United States, but would have driven many farmers to remove 
from the States to Canada to escape the necessity of sacrificing the amount ot 
the duty in order to keep hold of the English market. 

And this object —¢he promotion of the more rapid increase of our own 
dominions in population and wealth—should be, in my opinion, the great and 
prevailing purpose of an alteration of our fiscal policy. 

We speak indeed of obtaining more favourable—more preferential—terms 
for our manufactures in the Colonies. But let us never forget that even sub- 
ject to their import duties, and without the preferential terms which, in the 
warmth of their hearts, they are now offering us, every Canadian was already 
in 1877 as large a customer as thirty-five Russians, and every Australian as 
sixteen citizens of the United States. 

What, I venture to ask, would have been the position of our Empire to-day 
had the movement of population and capital been twenty years ago, by the wise 
initiative of our Government, thus directed to the development of our own 
territories and the consequent production there of more of our own food and 
raw materials? I cannot but believe that our Colonies would to-day have 
possessed three times the population and wealth{they now do. 

It is their vigorous growth into great, populous, and wealthy nations that we 
should look to, rather than stipulate for the greatest preference we can obtain in 
their markets. Let them grow and prosper as they might and ought to do by 
our policy towards them, and | have no fear of their response towards us, or of 
the vastness and security of our trade with them. 

As they grow in population, wealth, and resources, they are sure to develop 
manufactures to a large extent. In this we should rejoice—as a proof of their 
many-sided capacity and activity ; whilst the scope afforded in this country for 
the more perfect organisation of the higher class of manufactures would always 
secure us a sufficient share of the common industry. And though they might 
probably adhere to a moderate system of protective duties for the encourage- 
ment of a more varied national life, 1 am quite {convinced that they would 
never raise them to an obstructive and hostile level against the Mother Country 
which treated them with such natural favour and affection. 

In this connection, we should neve. leave out of sight the approaching 
exhaustion of that rich and liberal supply of coal, the possession of which did 
so much to give us the start in the race of manufacturing industry. As it 
gradually fails (and in the absence of any important reserve of water-power) 
our manufactures will necessarily be placed at a greater and greater disad- 
vantage—especially those which, like the cruder forms of iron and steel, require 
for their production a very large amount of coal in proportion to the labour 
they employ. 

How important, both for our own interests and those of the Empire, that, as 
this condition of things draws nearer, these industries should not be allowed: 
to drift into foreign countries, but that the foundation of theirjtransfer should 
be gradually and with timely foresight laid in the most favourable localities 
within our own dominions—foremost of which might probably be reckoned the. 
extreme eastern provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 


I remain, Sir, yours obediently, FAIR TRADER. 


: 
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